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(1-5) REHaTsEK (E.) Mir Khwand’s “ Rauzat-us-Safa ” 
or “ Garden of Purity ". 1891 to 1894. 12s. 6d. a volume. 

(6) Tawney (C. H.). The Katha Kosa. 1895. 12s. 6d. 
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al Hariri. 1898. 1926. 198. 6d. 
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of al Hariri. 1898. 12s. 6d. 
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copious index and five facsimile reproductions of the Hebrew 
MS. 1899. 12s. 6d. 
H (12) Davips (Mrs. Rhys). The Dhamma Sangani. 1900. 
| Reprinted. 1923. 12s. 6d. 

(13) BEvERIpGE (Mrs. H.). Life and MORIS of Gulbadan _ 
Begum. 1902, 1927. 12s. 6d. 

(14, 15) Warrers (T.). On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in neo, : 
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19040: 12s. 6d. a volume. 
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(17) Barner (L. D.) Antagada-dasio and Anuttaroav- 
vaiya-dasao. From the Prakrit. 1907. 6s. 6d. 

(18) Kerru (А. Berriedale). The Sankhayana Aranyaka. 
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a volume. 
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Edited by F. W. Thomas. 1917. 7s. 6d. 
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from the Arabic Chronicle of Ibn Iyas. 1921. 5s. 
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al-Tanükhi (text). Edited from the Paris MS. 1991. 19s. 6d. 

(28) MancorroUTH (D. Sj. Translation of the above. 
1922. 12s. 6d. . 
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Nuzhatu-l-Qulüb of Hamdullàh al-Mustaufi al-Qazwini. 
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(31) JORGENSEN (Haws.). Vicitrakarnikavadanoddhrta. 
Nevari Text and Translation. 1931. 12s. 6d. 
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8vo. 
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(2) WrwrERNITZ (M.) Catalogue of South Indian Sanskrit 
MSS. belonging to the R.A.S., with an Appendix by F. W. 
Thomas. 1902. 5s. 

(3) HrnscnrELD (H.). New Researches into the Composition 
and Exegesis of the Qoran. 1902. Out of print. 

(4) Dames (M. Longworth). The Baloch Race. 1904, 4s. 

(5) Le бтвахсе (G.) Mesopotamia and Persia in the 
Fourteenth Century A.D., from che Nuzhat-al-Kulüb' of 
Hamd-Allah Mustawfi. 1903. Out of print. 

(6) Browns (E. G.). Chahár Мада of Nidhámí-i-'Arüdí-i-, 
Samarqandí. 1899. Out of print. 

(7) Coprineton (О). A Manual of  Musalman 
Numismatics. 1904. 7s. 6d. hee 

(8) Grierson (G. A.) The Ріаса Languages of North- 
Western India. 1906. Out of print. 

(9, 10) Dames (M. Longworth). Popular Poetry of the: 
Baloches. Text and translation. Two vols. 1907. 15s. 

(11) Sayce (А. Н.) and Ріхонеѕ (T. G.). "The Tablet from 
Yuzgat in the Liverpool Institute. of Archeology. 1907. 4s. 

(12) Barrev (T. Grahame). The Languages of the Northern 
Himalayas, being studies in the Grammar of Twenty-six 
Himalayan Dialects. 1908. Out of print. 
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(13) Barney (T. Grahame). Kanauri Vocabulary. 1911. у 
2s. 6d. 

(14) Le SrRANGE (Guy). Description of the Province 
of Fars, in Persia, from the MS. of Ibn-al-Balkht. 1912. 4s. 

(15) BRANDSTETTER (R.) An Introduction to Indonesian 
Linguistics, translated by C. O. Blagden. 1916. 7s. 6d. 

(16) Prxcnzs (T. G.). Babylonian Tablets of the Berens 
Collection. 1915. 4s. 

(17) Grierson (б. A.) and Barnerr (L. D.)  Lalla- E 
Vakyani. Edit. with translation. 1920. 10s. | 

(18) Влпку (T. Grahame). Linguistic Studies from the | 
Himalayas. 1915. 10s. D 

(19) Garrpner (W. Н. T.)  Al-Ghazzalrs Mishkat al- | 
Anwar. A Translation with Introduction. 1924. 5s. 

(20) Pran Матн. A Study in the Economic Condition 
of Ancient India. 1929. 12s. 6d. 

(21) Tuomas (Bertram.). The Kumzari Dialect of the | 
Shihuh Tribe, Arabia, and а Vocabulary. 1930. 2s. 6d. | 
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8vo. 


(1) Huurzscu (E.). Prakritaripavatara of Simharāja. 
The Text in Nagari characters, with Notes, Introduction and 
Index. 1909. 5s. 


(2) Ворк (Mrs. M. H.) The Pali Literature of Burma. 
1909. 5s. 


(3) HurrzscH-(E.). The Méghadita with Vallabha’s 
- Commentary. 1911. 5s. 

(4) Bray (D. de S.) The Life-history of a Brahii. 
1913. 5s. à 
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(6) Lorimer (D. L. R.). The Phonology of the Bakhtiari, 
Badakhshani and Madaglashti Dialects of Modern Persian. 
1922. 5s. 

(7) SrcHgRBATSKY (Th.). The Central Conception of 
3uddhism and the meaning of the word Dharma. 1993. 
12s. 6d. 

(8) Влику (T. Grahame). Grammar of the Shina (Sina) 
Language. 1994. Ts. 6d. 

(9) Камрі (H. N.). Fragments from Dinnága. 1926. 6s. 

(10) MALALASEKARA (G. P.). The Pali Literature of Ceylon. 
1928. 10s. 

(11) Grierson (G. A.). Torwali. An account of a Dardic 
Language of the Swat Kohistan. 1929. 12s. 6d. 

(12) Wotrenpen (S. N.). Outlines of Tibeto- Burman 
Linguistic Morphology. 1930. 15s. 

(13) Ivanow (W.) A Guide to Ismaili Literature. 
1933. 9s. 
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JAMES G. FORLONG FUND | 
(1) Норзох (T. C.. The Primitive Culture of India. 
| 1922. 6s. 
(2) Gin» (H, A. R.). The Arab Conquests in Central Asia. * 
| 1993. 5s. 
r (3) Кіснмомр (E. T.). Moslem Architecture. 623-1516. 
| 1996. 125. 6d. С 
| (4) Ross (E. Denison). Ta’rikh-i Fakhru’d-din Mubárak- 
ji shéh. Edited from a unique manuscript. 1927. 7s. 6d. 
| (5) TRENCKNER (V.). The Milindapafho: the Pali Text. | 
| New edition with General Index by C. J. Rylands and Index 
| of Gathàs by Mrs. Rhys Davids. 1928. 19s. 6d. 
| (6) Hasan (Hadi). Falaki-i-Shirwani. His Times,- Life * 
and Works. 1929. 19s. 6d. ° 2 
(7) Varma (S.). Critical Studies in the Phonetic 1 
Observations of Indian Grammarians. | 1929. ` 12s. 6d. - 
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(8). Ізкмомевв (N. Е.)7 The Elements of Japanese 


Writing. 1929. £1 5s. | 
(9). Hasan (Най. Falaki-i-Shirwani. Diwan. 1929, 
10s. 


(10) Juwaynt. Ta’rikh-i-Jahan-Gushay of Juwayni, 
vol. iii. Being a facsimile of a manuscript dated a.n. 690 
belonging to Wahid-ul-Mulk. With an Introduction by 
Sir E. Denison Ross. 1931. 75. 64. 


(11) WixaaTE (R. О.) and Ross (E. Denison). Dialogues l i 
in the Eastern Turki Dialect on Subjects of Interest to 
Travellers (in the press). | 
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ORTENTAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE { 
Report on the Terminology and Classification of Grammar. 
Oxford University Press. 1930. 1s. 


Centenary Volume of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1823-1923, 
compiled and edited by F. E. Pargiter. 7s. 6d. 

Centenary Supplement. 1924. 7s. 6d. 

Decade Index of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
‘1920-29. Paper Covers similar to JOURNAL, each 1s. ; Bound 
in paper boards, each ls. 6d.; Bound in paper boards and 
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Sara. 21. 
Babylonian Ritual and Sacrificial 
Offerings. 25. 
The Aryan Invasion of Northern 
India: An Essay in Eth- 
nology and History (con- 


cluded). 31-48. 

The Hittite Language of Boghaz 
Keui. 49-83. 
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Stele in the Nicholson 
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97. 
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The Creation-Legend and the 
Sabbath in Babylonia and 
Amurru. 583. 

Note on the Paris Conference. 
590. 
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1921 
The Portuguese and Turks in 
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Sixteenth Century. 1-28. 
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The Kufic Inscriptions of Kisim- 
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A Cappadocian Seal. 965. 

The Oropus. Title of Carchemish. 
266. 

Dara-i-Nur. 269. 
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270. 
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617. 


Note on Arab Proverbs. 419. 
The Agni-Purana and Bhoja. 
537-049. 

Dr. Hoernle’s MS. Papers. 551. 
The Hittite Version of the Epic 
of Gilgames. 559-571. 
The Great Salients of the Mosque 


of al-Hakim at Cairo. PI. 
VI-X. 573-584. 

Some Remarks on the Hindu 
Drama. 585-608. 


The Kosar of Tamil Literature 
and the Satiyaputra of the 
Asoka Edicts. 609. 

- Note sur une tapisserie arabe 
du ville siècle. Р]. 613. 


^ 
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Tamil pambu, Sanskrit papa. 


619. 

Mongoose. 619. 

The Constellation Betelgeuse. 
620. 


1924 


Notes on the Phonetics of the 
Gilgit dialect of  Shina. 
1-42, 177-212. 

Some Remarks on Free Will and 
Predestination in Islam, 
together with a translation 
of the Kitabu’l Qadar from 
the Sahih of al-Bukhari. 


43-63. 

The Babylonian and Persian 
Sacaea. 65. 

The Religion of Ahmad Shah 
Bahmani. 73. 

The Pictures of the Royal 


Asiatic Society. 81. 
Karsa Karsapana. 93. 
A grant of the Vakataka Queen 

of Prabhavatigupta. 94. 
Suresvara and Mandana-Misra. 
96. 

Termination Wath in 
Persian Proper Names. 97. 
Public Health ip Ancient China. 

98. 

The Indian Antiquary. 


The 


100. 


The so-called Injunctions of 
Mani, translated from the 
Pahlavi of Denkart 3, 
200. 213-227. 

Dramatic Representations in 
S. India, with special ” 
reference to Travancore 
and  Tinnevelly District. 
229. : 

Some Words and Sentences” 
illustrating the Argot of 
the Doms. 239. 

' Proto-Hittite. 245-255. 


Mount d'Eh. 257. 
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The Allallu-Bird = Coracias 
garrulus, Linn. 958. 

Note on Ophir. 260. 

The Kundamala of Dignaga 
Acarya. 261. 

The Pada-Taditaka of Syami- 
laka. 262. 

Were the Asuras Assyrians ? 
265. 


Note on JRAS., p. 136. 267. 
jadaun, or Badayun. 
272. 
Earlier History of the 
Arabian Nights. 353-397. 
Three Mathura Inscriptions and 
their bearing on the 
Kushana Dynasty. 399. 

Pictographic ^ Reconnaissances. 
Pt. VI. Pl. 407-434. 

Note on Col. Lorimer's Phonetics 
of Gilgit Shina. 435. 

Bekanata and Bikaner. 439. 

A Note from the Memoirs of 
Jahangir. 440. 

Amity and the Man. 442. 

Note on Indra in Mahayanist 
Buddhism. 444. 

Sanskrit Masculine Plurals in 


The 


-ani. 449, 655. 

Note on a Prakrit Dictionary. 
450. А 

A Babylonian Explanatory Text. 
452. 

Cerebralization of Sindhi. 555- 
584. 


The Identification of the Chinese 
Phoenix. РІ. 585. 

А New Interpretation of Akbar's 
" Infallibility " Decree of 
1579. 591-608. 

Rudaki and  Pseudo-Rudaki. 

609—644. 

“ Yuzghat ” 
Revised. 645. 
Philological Note. 654. 

On Sina Cerebrals. 650. 

A Note on Kundamala. 663. 


The Inscription 


" 


main. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


Ot a 


The Moriyas of the Sangam 
Works. 664. 
Svapna - Vasavadatta of 
Bhasa. 668. 
"Kur. Kur = Hellebore. 669. 
Drakhme and Stater in Khotan. 
671. 


The 


1925 


Nahapana and the Saka Era. 
Pt. II. 1-19. 
Analysis of Meaning in the 


Indian Philosophy ^ of 
Language. 21-35. 


The Babylonian Ritual for the 
Consecration and Induction 
of a Divine Statue. Pls. 
II-IV. 37-60. 

Clues for the Arabian Influence 
on European Musical 
Theory. 61-80. 

Note. 81. 

The Era of Vikramaditya and 
the Dynasty of Garda- 
bhilas and of Murundas. 
81. = 

Note referring to “ Cerebraliza- 
tion in Sindhi”, JRAS., 
Oct., 1924. 86. 


Are the Four Series (Front 
l, d, r, n; Back t, d, т, n5 
Aspirates, and Non- 


Aspirates) found in Sina ? 
87 


Samsuiluna’s Sippar Inscription. 
94. 

Who is the Author of Svapna- 
Vasavadatta ? 99. f 

The Sale of a Priesthood. 100. 

Bhasa - krta Svapna - Vasava- 
datta. 00. 

Bhasa and Accusatives Plurals 

- Masculine in -ani. 194. 
Chinese in Ancient Khotan. 108. 
Cakika. 110. 


^ The late Dr. _Hoernle’s MSS. , 


110, 


^ 
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The Nettipakarana an Earlier 
Book than the Patthana 


(Maha-Pakarana) 111. 

Two New Manichean Manu- 
scripts from Tun-Huang. 
113. 

Prakritica. 215-236. 

Sakara. 237. 


Some Foreign Birds and Beasts 
in Chinese Books. Pls. V- 
VII. 247-261. 

The Authorship of the Nalodaya. 
263-275. 

Notes on Harrian. 277. 

The Lei Feng T'a. 285. 

Miscellaneous Iranian 
288. 

The Conquests of Nabonidus 


Notes. 


in Arabia. 293. 
Assyriological Notes, Esar- 
haddon Chronicle. Oby. 5. 


295. 

Byzantine Musical Instruments 
in the Ninth Century. 299. 

Once again on Sina “ Cerebrals ”. 

7^ 304-314. 

Aurangzeb and the Treasure 
Hoard of Akbar. 314. 

Notes on Tirahi. 399. 

On the Tirahi Language. 405- 
416. 

The Origin of Arabie Poetry. 
417—449. 

Metamorphic Stylization and the 
Sabotage of Significance. 
A Study in Ancient and 
Modern Chinese Writing. 
Pls. VII-IX. 451-478. 


The Organization of the 
Sannyasis of the Vedanta. 
419. 

^A Hymn in Strophes to Ur- 
Ninurta. 487-497. 

Dentals and Cerebrals in Sina. 
497. 


,“No-le " and * Ratuara ". 498. 
Some Notes on Mr. .Keith's 


Interpretation of a Maha- 
bhashya Passage, vol. ii, 
p. 36. Bom. S.S. 502. 

An Additional Note on the 
Cambridge Ancient History, 
vol. i. 506. 

Assyriological Notes. 508. 

Chinese Printing in the Tenth 
Century. 513. 

Badaun or Dadayun. 517. 

Sanskrit Names of Drugs ir 


Kuchean. 628-638. 

Arabic Musical MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library. 639- 
654. 


A Seleucid Legal Text. 658-671. 
The Bargi Invasion of Bengal. 
673. 

Treatment of Indo- 
European *ó in Armenian. 
679-696. 

Sumerian Connections with 
Ancient India. Pl. 697. 
The Kitab al-Jim of Abu “Amr 

Ash-Shaibani. 701. 
The Decipherment of the Hittite 


The 


Hieroglyphic Inscriptions 
verified. 707. 


Badaun or Badayun. 715. 

Chinese Printing of the Tenth 
Century. 716. 

Philological Note on  Nalbas 
Same = Ishtar. 717. 

Philological Note on the “ Epic 
of Gilgamish ", Book XI, 
88. 718. 


1926 


Data for Dating a Tale in the 
Nights. 1-14. 

A Hymn to Ishtar as the Planet 
Venus and to Idin-Dagan 
as Tammuz. 15-42. 

Akbar’s Land Revenue Arrange- 
ments in Bengal. 43-06. 

Cairene Topography : El Qarafa 
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according to Ibn Ez Zaiyat. 
57. 

A Note on the Sanskrit Mono- 
logue Play (Bhana) with 


special reference to the 
Caturbhani. 63-90. 

Some Musical MSS. Identified. 
9]. 

The Old Persian Musical Modes. 
98; 


^ «п Ash-Shajari. 96. 
On Mandrake and Tragacanth 
in Cuneiform. 100. 
Budaon, Badaun, or Badayun. 
103. 

Badayu and Badau. 104. 

Bada'un or Badayun. 105. 

Tablets belonging to Lord 

Amherst of Hackney. 227: 
Belshazzars Captain and 
his three slaves. Nabonidus, 
lOth year, 545 в.с. 105. 
Notes on Panjabi Aspirates and 
Tones. 113, 999. 
Indo-Sumerian Seals. 115. 
A Chinese Manichean Hymnal 
from Tun-Huang. 116, 298. 
A Western Organ in Medieval 
China. 193-211, 726. 
A Qasida by Rudaki. 213-237. 
The Canon and,the Eschaquiel 
of the Arabs. 239. 
Mongolian Proverbs: A Study 
' in the Kalmuck Colloquial. 
257-267. 

Some Remarks on the Text of 
the Tabaqat ash-Shu‘ara of 
Muhammad ibn Sallam al- 
Jumabi. 269. 


The Story of Babar’s Death. 295. 

The Eumorfopoulos Bowland the ° 
Historical Memoirs of Ssu- 

Ma Chien. 301. 

A Distorted Simile. 304. 

The new edition of Vincent 
Smith's “ Early History of 
India". A correction in 
new edition. 305. 

Deuteronomy xi, 10. 306. 

Max van Berchem's Library. : 
308. 

The Ha-za of Chinese Turkestan. 

311. 

Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society. 313. 

Two Dialects spoken in the 
Central Persian Desert. 
405-431. 

Assyriological Notes. Pl. V. 433. 

Sher Shah's Revenue System. 

447. 

Conquests of Siladitya іп the 
South. 487. 

Note on the 
Nyaya. 488. 

Kashmiri Rost" and Sost”. , 489. 

Footnotes to Tavernier. 491. 

The Narada Pancharatra. 492. 

The Organ of the Muslim | 
Kingdoms. 495. ; Е 

“The Horn of Alexander the _ 
Great." 500. J 

Ibn Muqaffa‘ and the Burzoé 
Legend. 503. DOE 

Two Languages from Centr 
Asia. 505. ; 


Bhumi-Cchidra 
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Sur la lettre en langue Mitanni. 


667. 

Babylonian Foundation Texts. 
678. 

Babylonian Prophylactic 
Figures. 689-713. 

La Tholos Aryenne du Malabar. 
715. 

Life an Ocean: the Body a 
Boat. 716. 


Use and Meaning of the Term 
Khari Boli. 717. 

Assyrian Garidu = Beaver. 723. 

Corrigenda. 724. 

A Note on Kalidasa. 725. 

A Western Organ. 726. 


1927 
Some Poems in the Sabzawari 
Dialect. 1-41. 
Six Babylonian and Assyrian 
Seals. 43. 


Tibetan Documents concerning 

Chinese Turkestan. I: The 

Haza. 51-85. П: The 

Sa-cu Region. 807-844. 

Hittite Legends. 87. 

The Date of the Danish-nama- 
ijahan. 95. 

Fidar-sukhta. 96. 

Persian Version of the Darius 
Gold Tablet. 97. 

Coinage of the Mahmudis. 101. 

The Mogul Unit of Measurement. 


ow 


102. 

The Use of Tones in Sema 
Naga. 103. 

The Asih-prelude in the Maha- 
kavya. 109. _ 

1: Surparaka. 2: Vitasta- 

ts Hydaspes. 111. 

The Chinese Atlas in the 
Magliabecchian ~ Library. 
120. 

-Amatya-A-mo-chih. 121. 

Pravamnaga. 121. ^ 

^ 
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The Unknown Co-Founders of 
Buddhism. 193-208. 

The Text of the Buddha-carita, 

Cantos i-vill. 209-226. 

Phonetic Weakness of 

Terminational Elements in 

Indo-Aryan. 227—239. 

Buddhist Miscellanea. 241—279. 

A Second Chinese Buddhist 
Text in Tibetan Characters. 
281-306, 858. ^ 

Hasan -i- Rumlu's  Ahsanu't- 
tawarlkh. 307. 

The Factories at Canton, 1807. 
313. 

West Himalayan Bohri and Sina 
Bodu. 316. 

Hurian Sala(s). 316. 

Assyrian Garidu = “ Beaver.” 


The 


320. 

А Hittite Inscription from 
Angora. 320. 

The Word “ Vasthanam” in 


Asvaghosa. 322. 
Sthanam. 322. 

Assyriological Note. 323. 

The “ Ahurian " and “ Daevian " 


Vocabularies in the Avesta. 


427-441. 

Some New Notes on Babiism. 
448-470. - 

On the Date of the Subha- 
sitavali. 471. 

Islam and the Protected 
Religions. 479. 

The Hindu Shahiya Kingdom of 
Ohind. 485-495. 


The Substance called ‘ Didi” 
by the Ancient Egyptians. 
497. 

The Dual Authorship of the 
Kavya-prakasa. 505-520. 
On the Pronunciation of the 

Common Turkish “R”. 


521. 
“The “Shalamians” of Arabia. 
599. м 


e 
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Fragment of an Incantation 
Series, DT. 57. 535 

Note on the old North-Western 
Prakrit. 541. 

A Plural Form in the Prakrit 
of Khotan. 544, 848. 

A Chinese Buddhist Pilgrim’s 
Letters of Introduction. 546. 

R sounds in Kafir Languages. 


558. 
‘ Guava " the real name of 
sal? 559. 

XVIIth International Congress 


of  Orientalists, 
1998. 561. 

Kausambi. 689. 

The Moscho-Hittite Inscriptions. 
699. 

The Conjugation of the Trans- 
itive Verb in the Principal 
Dialects of Shina. 717-764. 

Statuette of Gudea. 765. 

Pictographic ^ Reconnaissances. 
Pt. VIII. Pl. VII. 769—789. 

Pheenician Inscription from Ur. 
РІ. VIII. 791. 

A New Kind of Old Arabic 
Writing from Ur. 795. 


Oxford, 


A Gold Coin (Dinar) of 
Mustanjid.. 845. 

A Correction: India Office 
Catalogue. 840. 

Two Sunga Railing Pillars. 
847. 

Khari Boli. 847. 

On the Old North - Western 


Prakrit. 849. 

Dardie Intervocalic Consonants, 
IDS Ib, (3583, 

A Peculiar Meaning of Yoga. 
854. 

Note supplementary to the 
Article “ А Second Chinese 
Buddhist Text in Tibetan 
Characters" (JRAS. 19972 
рр. 281-306). 858. 
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1928 

The “Fifty-seven Years" in 
the Zoroastrian Doctrine of 
the Resurrection. 1. 

Is the Nyayapravesa by 
Dinnaga ? й т 

Temple-and-Image Worship in 
Hinduism. 15. 

A North African Folk Instru- 
ment. Pl. I. 25. 


The on Pottery of Susa. 


-50. 
d 51-62. 
Tibetan Documents concerning 
Chinese Turkestan. Ш 


Баси Region. 63-98. III: 
Nob Region. 555-595. 

A Hitherto Unknown Turkish 
Manuscript in “ Uighur” 
Characters. 99-130. 

Notes on the Text of Asva- 
ghosa's Saundarananda. 
131. 

Amitraghata. 132. 

Date of the Subhasitavali. 135. 

Note on a New Taxila Inscrip- 
tion. 137 

Assyriological Notes. 143. 

The Excavations at Ur. 148. 

A Gold Coin of Mustanjid. 
149. 

The Original Home of the 
Hittites and the Site of 
Kussar. 257. 

The  Nizamiya Madrasa? at 
Baghdad. 265, 609. 

The Unknown Co-Founders of 
Buddhism: A Sequel. 271— 
286. 

Is there a, Gabri Dialect of 
Modern Persian? 287-319. 

Kandalanu and Asurbanipal. = 
321, 622. 

Pictograpbic Reconnaissances. 
Pt. IX and Index. 327-337. 

Pauskarasadi., 339. 

Brothes Jordan of Sévérac. 349. 
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List of Plates 


in order of publication 


1920 


Pl I, p. 85. Egypto-Karian 
Bilingual Stele in the Nichol- 
son Museum, Sydney. 


1921 


Pl.I, p.45. The Honan Relics. 

Pl. II, p. 415. Shaykh Abdal 
Pirzada, the author's 
father, presenting the 
captured horse of the Uzbek 
leader, Din Muhammad 
Khan to Shah Abbas the 
Great (MS., f. 80a). 


1922 
Unnumbered, p. 73. Picto- 
graphic — Reconnaissances, 
Pt. IV. 


Pls. I-VI, p. 264. Kufic Inscrip- 
~ tion in Kisimkazi Mosque, 
Zanzibar. 


1923 


Fl. I, p. 78. The Bhopal Wasi- 
yat-nama-imakhfi. 

Pl. II, p. 233. Shapes of Meso- 
potamian Pottery. 

Pl. “1d, p. 236. Mesopotamian 
Pottery, Knockers, etc. 

Pl. IV, p. 240. Mesopotamian 

. Copper Vessels, Fans, etc. 

Pl. V, p. 405, Pl. VI, p. 408. 


Arabic Inscriptions on 
Textiles. , 

РІ. VII, p. 573, Pls. VII-XI, 
p-* 576. Salients of the 
Mosque of al-Hakim at 
Cairo. 

~ Pl. XII, p. 616. Une tapisserie 


arabe du viii? siècle., 


^ 


Р]. 


1924 
Pl. I, p. 483.  Pictographic 
Reconnaissances, Pt. VI. 
Pl. П, р. 586. Ocellated 
Pheasant drawn from an 
actual specimen. 


1925 s 

Pl. I, p. 1. Plan of Cave 3 at 

Pandu Lena, Nasik Dis- 
trict. 

Pls. II-IV, p. 40. В.М. No. 


45749, Obverse and Reverse. 

Pl. V, p. 251. Fig. 1, Zebra or 
Fu-lu; Fig. 2, Giraffe or 
Ch'i-len. 

Pl. VI, p. 254. Fig. 3, Oryx or 
Ma-ha-shore. Fig. 4, Horn- 
bill or Ho-tong. 

Pl. VII, p. 257. Fig. 5, Lion. 
Fig. 6, Horse. 

РІ. УШ, p. 462. Metamorphic 
Stylization and the Sabotage 
of Significance. 

Pl. IX, p. 470. Metamorphic 
Stylization and the Sabotage 
of Significance. 

Pl. X, р. 698. Objects from Kish : 
Mesopotamia. 


1926 


LIV, pp. 194-205. A 
Western Organ in Medieval 
China. 


Pls. 


Pl V, p. 440. B.M. 116737, 
Scale 1/1. 

Pl. VI, p. 464. Figs. 1-4, Picto- 
graphic — Reconnaissances, 
Pt. VII. 


Pl. VII, p. 483. Pictographic 
Reconnaissances, Pt. VII. 
VIII, p. 484. Pictographic 
Reconnaissances, Pt. VII. 


c мы ы 
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Pls. IX-XI, p. 692.  Baby- 1928 
lonian Pr ‘lactic Figures. з ° 
DN XILXII p 1022 Baby. PI. I, p. 25. Cambreh Gunibris, 
i : Gunbri. 
lonian Prophylz Fig : Ч 
Pl XIV, р. 716. s bo Pl. П, p. 106. Brit. Mus. Or. 
ү . б 10% TO у 
tholos double de Pounnol. 8193, fol. 118 v. 
Wie, 2) Porte Гө Шо; Pl. III, p. 108. Brit. Mus. Or. 
SC Io e coe ee 4 8193, fol. 14 v. 
à Padinyakakamuri. Pls. Түү 840 Fi 
Pl. XV, p. 716. Fig. 1, Porte de te dn 5 LE Te 
la tholos de Pounnol au Bodhisattva : Kapardin 
Malabar; Fig. 2, Intérieur Type; Fig. 2, the cudama- 


de la meme tombe. 


1927 

Pl. I, p. 48. Six Babylonian 
and Assyrian Seals. 

РІ. П, p. 314. The Canton 
Factories, 1807. 

PI. ТП, p. 443. Facsimile of one- 
half of a page of the history 
mentioned in the article 


“Some New Notes on 
Babiism.” 
Jb 1M ja, BE Nabataean 


Sepulchral Inscription. Dt. 
57, Obverse 11. Dt. 57, Re- 
verse 11. 

Pl. V, p. 694. Fig. 1, Meohad 
duce of V.S. 1245; 
Fig. 2, Kara Inscription of 
Yasahpala., 

Pl. VI, p. 767. Statuette (O) 
of Gudea in the Baghdad 
Museum. 

Pl. VII, p. 771.  Pictographiec 
Reconnaissances, Pt. VIII. 

РІ. ҮШІ, p. 791.  Phoenician 
Inscription from Ur. 


ha enshrined; Fig. 3, The 
cudamaha enshrined; Fig. 
4, Bodhisattva or donor; 
Fig. 5, Bodhisattva ? ; Fig. 
6, Head of Siva: Fig. 7, 
Head of Siva, side view; 


Fig. 8, Coronation of the 
Buddha. 
1929 
Pl. I, p. 19. Fragment of 


Papyrus, B.M. 10447. 

Pl. П, p. 40. De Sin Cun Tson 
Kyen He. 

Pls. TII-IV, pp. 108-9. Aramaic 
Ostraka A. 

Ры V р 
ОзїтаКа В. 

Р]. VI, p. 272. Coins of Akbar 
Shah as Pretender, and of 
Bedar Bakht. 

Pls. VII-VIII, p. 500. 
Musical Instruments.- 

Pl. IX, p. 572. The Human 
Figure in Archaic Chinese 
Writing. 


111. Aramaic 


Meccan 


^ 


Index of Authors, Subjects and Reviews 


Abdu '] Mu'min. 1921, 57. 

Abhidhamma-Pitaka. 1923, 913. 

‘Abid b. al-Abras. 1922, 43; 
1925, 438. 


Abracadabra. 1920, 597 ; 1922, « 
86. 


Abu Tildah al-Yashkuri. 


Abu ‘Amr Shaibani. 1925, 430,. 
101. б 

Abu Ja'fár, 1926, 216. 

1925, 

427. 


Abu Tamman. 1926, 629. 
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Adad-Nirari ПІ. 1928, 519-554. 


- Aden, Attack in 1516. 1921, 
559. 
Agni-Purana. 1923, 537. 
Ahmad Shah Bahmani. 1924, 
78. 
Ahsanu't-Tawarikh. 1927, 307. 
Ahurian Vocabulary. 1927, 


497—441. 
*Ain-al-Mulk. 1922, 350. 
Ainallu Tribe. 1923, 210. 
Atyangar, S. К. 1923, 609. 
Алуат, К. С. Sesha. 1924, 257. 
Aiyer, К. V. 8. 1922, 161-175. 
al-Ajjaj. 1925, 445. 
Akbar. 1924, 591-608 ; 
43. 
Akbarnama. 1921, 585. 
al-Akhtal. 1925, 445. 
Al Bu Said Dynasty. 1929, 955. 
Alai-Pamirs. 1929, 691. 
Alai Expedition. 1928, 405. 
Alamkara School. 1923, 543. 
Alara Kalama. 1927, 194. 
Albright, W. F. 1925, 293; 
^ 1926, 285. 
Alexander the Great, Death of. 
1928, 618. 
‘Ali Shah. 1922, 349. 
Allallu-Bird. 1924, 258. 
Allan, T. 1921, 475-7 (revs.) ; 


1926, 


1923, 142 (rev.), 310-12 
(revs.), 624 (rev. 647- 
653 (revs.); 1924, 721-6 
2 (revs.). 

Alphabets Anthropos. 1923, 
415, 617. 


AI E Cadmeian, 


69-207. 
5 


1923, 
 Kharosthi. 


‘Amr b. Kulthum. 1925, 443. 
‘Amr ibn Qami'a. 1922, 43. 
Amurru. 1920, 583. 

Anahita. 1924, 65. 

Anaraki dialect, 1926, 410. 

Anderson, J.D. 1920, 651 (rev.). 

Andersson, J. G. 1929, 422 
(Lecture). 

Anniversary Meetings. 1920, 
421; 1921,481; 1922, 475 ; 
1923, 492; 1924, 506; „= 
1925, 573 ; 1926, 588 ; 1927, [ 
649 ; 1928, 720 ; 1929, 697. 

Ansari. 1923, 1-34, 337-882. 

Ansari, N. A. 1921, 307 (ob.). 

*Antarah of ‘Abs. 1925, 436. | 

Anu-adapa. 1926, 285. 

Arab Tradition. 1921, 125. 

Arabian Nights. 1924, 353-397. 

Arabians, The. 1929, 952. 

Arabs in the Sudan. 1928, 993. 

Aramaic Ostraka. 1929, 106. 

Arba. 1922, 588. 

Ardashir Papakan. 1920, 221-6. 

Argot of the Doms. 1924, 239. 

Armenian *o. 1925, 679-696. 

Arthasastra of Kautilya. 1929, 
77-102. 

Arwah. 1929, 525. 

Aryasura. 1929, 81. 

Asalam. 1920, 281. 

Asanga. 1929, 451. 

Ashkawar. 1920, 296. 

Ashurbanipal. 1921, 389; 1928, 
321, 622. 

Asih-prelude. 1927, 109. 

al-Asmai. 1925, 430. 

Asoka Ediets..1923, 88 ; 609. 

Assaj. 1927, 195. & 

Assyrian Garidu = Beaver. 
1926, 728; 
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o 
Assyrian Prescriptions. 1929, Bailey, T. Grahame. 1920, 
801. 662-6 (revs.); 1921, 467- 
Assyrian Roots. 1921, 389. 4Tl (revs.); 1922, 299 
Assyrian Seals. 1927, 43. (rev.), 439 (rev.); 1923, 
Assyriological Notes. 1925, 295, 110 (rev.) 145-8 (revs.), 
508 ; 1926, 433-446 ; 1927, 475-7 (revs.); 1924, 281-8 
323; 1928, 143, 849-875. (revs.), 435, 730 (rev.) ; 
** Astronomical ” Temple in 1925, 87, 115-121 (revs,). 


India. 1929, 247-258. 
1924, 265. 
1928 alone 


Asuras. 
Asvaghosa. 
18; D2 
Atkinson, B. F. C. 
696. 
Aurungzeb. 1925, 314. 
Avalokitesvara-Kuan Yin. 1927, 
241. 
Ayyar, A. S. R. 1925, 263-275. 
Ayscough, F. 1924, 469-475 
(revs.); 1925, 564 (rev.) ; 
1928, 151 (rev.). 1929, 205- 
9 (revs.), 650-3 (revs.). 
Aziz Koka. 1921, 205. 
B.M. MS. Or. 8193. 1928, 614. 
Death. 1926, 295; 
1928, 399. 
Babiism. 1927, 443. 
Babur-nama. 1923, 75. 
Baburiana. 1923, 75. 
Babylonia, Modern. 1923, 233. 
Babylonian Explanatory Text. 
1924, 452. 
Babylonian Fertility Cult. 1928, 
849. 
Babylonian Figures. 1926, 689. 
Babylonian Texts. 1926, 679. 
Babylonian Ritual. 1920, 25 ; 
1925, 37-60. 
Babylonian Rulers. 1922, 389. 
Babylonian Sacaea. 1924, 65. 
Badaun or Badayun. 1925, 
517, 715 ; 1926, 105. 
Badayu and Badau. 1926, 104. 
Badr al-Gamaly. 1923, 582. 
Baghdad. 1922, 499; 1928. 


1929; 


1925, 679- 


265, 609. 
Baharlu Tribe. 1923, 919. 


344 (rev.), 497, 570 (rev.). 
1926, 104, 113, 299, 717, 
797 (revs.; 1927, 310, 
404 (rev.), 558, 599-603 
(revs.), 847; 1928, 760 
(ob.): 1929, 603, 606. 

Bairam Khan. 1924, 598. 

Banerjee, S. Ch. 1928, 900. 

Banerji, R. D. 1920, 193-219 ; 
1925, 1-19. 

Banerji-Sastri, A. 

Bantu. 1920, 352. 

Bar Hebraeus. 1920, 231. 

Bara F'-Sa. 1929, 581, 869. 

Barani. 1922, 322. 

Bargi Invasion of Bengal. 1925, 
673. 

Barnett, L. D. 1920, 254 (rev.; 
376-380 (revs.), 605 (rev.). 
1921, 133-5 (revs.), 478 
(rev.), 587, 591-4 (revs.). 
1922, 300 (rev.), 447-451 
(revs.). 1923, 275-984 
(revs.), 421—444 (revs.), 625 
(rev.) ; 1924, 288-307 
(revs.), 475—491 (revs.), 655 ; 
1925, 99, 181-8 (revs.), 


1921, 367. 


348-355 (геуѕ.), 522-536 
(revs.); 1926, 166 (ob.), 
153-163 (revs.), 336-343 
(revs.), 756-780  (revs.); 


1927, 166-9 (revs.), 346- 
357 (revs.), 848, 861-877 
(revs.), 934 (ob.); 1928,. 
180 (rev.), 429—437 4revs.), 


668-079 (revs.), 933-943 
(revs.) : 1929, 125 – 148 


(revs.), 420 (Lecture), 620- | 
63Q (revs.), 731-748. 
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Basiri Tribe. 1923, 211. 

Bau. 1924, 68. 

Bayhaqi. 1924, 639. 

Baynes, N. Н. 1920, 355-364 


(rev.). 
Bedar Bakht. 1929, 269. 
Bega Races. 1929, 415. 
Bekanata and Bikaner. 
439. 
Bel-Marduk. 1924, 69. 
Bellino Cylinder. 1928, 54T. 
Belshazzar's Captain and his 
Three Slaves. 1926, 105. 
Bendahara. 1921, 246. 
Berchem, Max van, his Library. 
1926, 308. 
Bereketli. 1928, 262. 
Berossus. 1924, 67. 

Bevan, A. A. 1921, 584; 1922, 
143 (ob.); 1926, 269. 
Beveridge, A. A. 1920, 667-9 

(0b) 1923) 75) (р. 0: 
1925, 517. 
Beveridge, Н. 1920, 235 (rev.) ; 
1921, 131 (rev.), 205, 421, 
~ 445 (rev.), 619 (rev.) ; 1922, 
269; 1923, 125 (rev.), 483 
(rev.), 620. 
Bhamaha. 1929, 825. 
Bharhut. 1928, 390. 
Bhasa. 1921, 367, 587; 
79; 1925, 104. 
Bhasa-krta Svapna-vasavadatta. 


1924, 


1922, 


1925, 100. 
Bheskara. 1925, 675. 
Bhattacharya, P. 1920, 1-19 ;' 
1926, 488. 


Bhattacharyya, D. O. 1928, 135. 
Bhoja. 1923, 537-549. 
Bhatti. 1929, 825. 
Buddhaghosa. 1923, 265. 
Bhumi-cchidra Nyaya. 1926, 488. 
Binduka River. 1929, 115. 
Bindusara. 1928, 132." 
Blackman, A. M. 1924, 313-327 
(revs.) ; 1925, 506; 1927, 
407 (ob.). 


^ 


е 


е 


Blagden, Č. О. 1920, 255 (rev.), 
652 (rev.) ; 1921, 246, 638- 
646 (теуѕ.); 1922, 625 
(revs.); 1923, 144 (rev.), 
444—452 (revs.) ; 1924, 119- 
122 (revs.), 718-721 (revs.) ; 
1926, 362, 577 (rev.), 743- 


752 (revs.); 1927, 641 
(rev.), 924—6 (revs.) ; 1928, 
153-8 (revs.), 178 (rev.), 


908-919 (revs.) ; 1929, 936- 
940 (revs.). 

Blochet, E. 1923, 613 (Pl. XII). 

Bode, M. H. 1920, 256-8 (rev.) ; 
1922, 127 (rev.). 

Bodo. 1929, 581. 

Boghaz Кеш. 1920, 49-83; 
1922, 177-190, 547; 1925, 
978; 1927, 87. 

Bohri and Войи. 1927, 316. 

Book of the Apple. 1920, 232. 

Bor, M. L. 1927, 103. 

Bork, F. 1928, 51-62. 

Boston, Report of the R.A.S. 
Delegation to. 1922, 93. 

Bowen, H. 1928, 609; 1929, 
225-245, 662-5 (revs.). 

Boyo. 1929, 512. 

Briggs, M. S. 1927, 393 (rev.). 

Brother Jordan of Sévérac. 1928, 
349-376. 

Brown, R. Grant. 1920, 352-3 
(revs.), 375 (rev.); 1923, 
120 (rev.), 298 (rev.), 490 
(rev.), 617; 1925, 145-150 
(revs.), 735-8 (rev.) ; 1926, 
915 (rev.). 

Browne, E. G. 1921, 140 (rev-); 
395-418 (Pl); 1922, 145 
(ob.) ; 1924, 275-280 (revs.). 

Buckler, F. W. 1924, 591-608. 

Budaon, Badaun, or Badayun. 


1924, 272; 1925, 517, 
715-16; 1926, 103, 104, 
105. 

Buddha in Indian Art. 1928, 
815. 
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Buddhacarita. 1927, 209 ; 1929, 
DOS : 
Buddha, Hair 
1928, 824. 
Buddhism. 1927, 193, 209, 241, 
281, 858; 1928, 271. 
Buddhist Logic. 1929, 451, 870. 
Buddhist Reliefs. 1928, 390. 
al-Bukhari. 1924, 43-63. 
Bulghar. 1929, 791. 
Rundahishn. 1928, І. 
Burn, Sir R. 1929, 
(revs.). 
Burton Centenary. 1921, 304. 
Burton Memorial Lecture. 1928, 


Relic of the. 


907—913 


992. 

Burrows, E. 1924, 329-332 
(revs.), 699-712  (revs.); 
1925, 277; 1926, 315-329 
(revs.); 1927, 318, 791 
(РІ.), 795; 1928, 262, 953- 
8 (revs.) ; 1929, 185 (rev.). 

Bursakhanda. 1921, 52. 

Buruskhanda. 1928, 262. 


Burushaski Language. 1929, 509. 
Burzoe Legend. 1926, 503. 


Busiris. 1923, 191. 

Buwayhids. 1929, 225. 

Cadell, P. R. 1928, 682-8 
(revs.) ; 1929, 157 (rev.). 

Cakika. 1925, 110. 

Calligraphic Upright Gupta 


Script. 1927, 260. 
Campbell Memorial Gold Medal 


Presentation. 1924, 326. 
Cambridge Ancient History. 
1925, 506. 


Cameron, A. 1927, 320. 
Canakya. 1929, 87. 

Canon and SEschaquiel of the 
Arabs. 1926, 239-256. 
Canton Factories in 1807. 1927, 

313. 
Cape, C. Phillips. 1924, 939. 
Carchemish. 1921, 47; 1922, 
1923, 


427, 540, 546-580; 
409. 


Carr, R. C. Culling. 1921, 616 
(rev.); 1923, 128-9 (revs.). 

Cartwright, B. О. 1928, 158- 
160 (revs.). 

Casartelli, L. ©. 1922, 102 
(rev); 1923, 108 (rev.); 
1924, 108 (rev.). 

Castana. 1926, 650. 

Caturbhani. 1926, 63. 

Centenary Celebrations, R.A.S. 
1923, 655-669. 

Centenary Celebrations of Société 
Asiatique. 1922, 650. 

Central Asian Expedition. 1929. 


686. 
Central Asian Languages. 1926. 
505. 
Cer-cen. 1928. 564. 
Cerebralization in Sindhi. 1924, 
555-584 ; 1925, 86. 
Chaldean Kings before the 
Flood. 1923, 251. 
Chalmers, Lord. 1923, 323 (ob.). 
Chanda, Ramaprasad. 1920, 
319-324.. . 
Charpentier, J. 1923, 452-7 ~ 
(revs.), 585-608; 1924, 
440; 1925, 237-246, 361- 


374 (revs.), 566-570 (revs.), 
733 (rev.), 796-812 (revs.) ; 
1926, 123-139 (revs.), 358° 
(rev.). 1927, 111-120, 137- 
148 (revs.), 327-343 (revs.), 
603—6 (revs.), 877—881 
(revs.); 1928, 132, 7338, 
410-679 (rev.), 692 (rev.), 
900, 902. 1929, 148-154 
(revs.), 609-612 (revs.), 913- . 
920 (revs.). 
Chattopadhyaya, K. 1927, 854. 
Chaul. 1921, 547. 
Chech. 1929, 522. 
Cheras. 1922, 162. ^ 
Chien Shore Тара. 7921, 29. 
China Trade. 1922, 227-254. 
Chinese Art in Berlin. 1929, 
337. = 


~ 


оа. 
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Coin (Gold) of Mustanjid. 1927, 
845; 1928, 149. 
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Chinese Atlas. 1927, 120. 
Chinese Buddhist  Pilgrim’s 

Letters of Introduction. 


1927, 546-558. 

Chinese- Buddhist Text in 
Tibetan writing. 1926, 508 ; 
1927, 281-306, 858. 


Chinese Court of Justice. 1922, 
513; 1927, 318. 

Chinese in Ancient Khotan. 
1925, 108. 

Chinese Manichean Hymnal 


from Tun-huang. 1926, 116, 
298. 

Chinese Printing in the Tenth 
Century. 1925, 513, 716. 

Chinese, Problems in Archaic. 
1928, 769-813. 

Chinese Turkestan, Tibetan 
Documents. 1927, 51-85 ; 
1928, 63-98, 555-595. 

Chinese Writing. 1925, 451-478. 

Cholas. 1922, 162. 

Clauson, G. L. M., and Thomas, 
Е. №. 1927, 281-306, 639- 


3 641 (revs.). 


Clauson, G. L. M. 1921, 635 
(rev.) ; 1922, 139—140 (revs.), 
458 (rev.) ; 1923, 488 (rev.), 
639 (rev.); 1924, 123-133 
(revs.) ; 1925, 133-8 
(revs.), 750-4 (revs.) ; 1926, 
330-2 (revs.), 508-526; 
1927, 391-2 (revs.), 397 
&rev.); 1928, 99-130 (Pls. 
II-III), 163-5. (revs.), 614, 
652 (rev.), 924-931 (revs.) ; 
1929, 37-76, 117, 201-5 
(revs.), 648 (revs.) 843- 
862, 926-9 (revs.). 
Clermont-Ganneau, M. 1923, 263. 
Co- Founders of Buddhism. 
1927, 193-208 ; 1928, 271- 


286. 5 
Codrington, H. W. 1924, 93; 
1928, 149; 1929, 165-9^ 
(revs.). е 
9, 


Congress, International Archæo- 
logical in Palestine and 
Syria. 1926, 606. 

Conon. 1923, 173. 

Constellation Betelgeuse. 
620. 

Cook, S. А. 1929, 872 (ob.). 

Cooke, G. A. 1922, 270. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. 
305 ; 1927, 323; 1928, 311- 
90, 390-8, 629, 815-840. 

Cousens, H. 1928, 943-5 (revs.). 

Cowley, A. 1920, 175-184; 
1923, 328 (ob.); 1929, 107 
(Pls. III-V). 

Creation Legend. 1920, 583. 

Oreswell, K. A. C. 1921, 627 
(rev.); 1923, 573-584 (Pls. 
I and П); 1927, 847. 

Crooke, W. 1920, 248 (rev.); 
1923, 122 (rev.). 

Crum, W. E. 1923, 477 (rev.); 
1924, 307 (rev.) ; 1925, 757 
(rev.); 1926, 734 (rev.); 
1928, 977 (rev.). 

Cuda. 1928, 815. 

Cyrus, Panegyric of. 1926, 285. 

Daevian Vocabulary. 1927, 427- 
4]. A 

Daiches, S. 1928, 615; 1929, 
584. 

Daiyal. 1929, 512. 

Dames, M. L. 1920, 108-113 
(rev.), 238-242 (rev.) ; 1921, 
1-28, 263 (rev.), 303 (ob), 
648-56 (revs.). 

Danahi Nishapuri. 1927, 2. 

Danaus. 1923, 196. 

Danish-Hama-i-Jahan, date. 
1927, 95. 

Dar-ur-rakik. 

Dara-i-Nur. 
269. 

Dardic Intervocalic Consonants 
D>L. 1927, 853. 


1923, 


1928, 405. 


1921, 421; 1922, 


^ 
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Dari dialect. 1928, 996. 
Darius Gold Tablet. 1927, 97. 
Dasgupta, S. N. 1925, 138 
(rev.). 
Datistani Denik. 1928, 9. 
Davids, C. A. F. Rhys. 1923, 
243; 1924, 449, 613 (rev.) ; 
1925, 111, 128-133 (revs.) ; 
1926, 163-5 (revs.), 304, 
346-9 (revs.)., 572 (rev.), 
799 (rev.) ; 1927, 160 (rev.), 
193-208, 632-9 (revs.) ; 
1928, 271-286 : 1929, 27. 
Dawson, W.R. 1927, 497 ; 1928, 
213-19 (rev.), 597-608, 979 
(rev.). 
Daylaman. 1920, 291. 


TU 


De.U. 1929, 516. 

De, S. К. 1922, 577; 1923, 
537-549 ; 1924, 663; 1926, 
63-90; 1927, 109, 471; 
1928, 403. 

Deb, Н. К. 1922, 37. 

Decorative Art, Malay. 1927, 
749. 

Delly, Mount. 1923, 83. 

Deuteronomy, xi, 10. 1926, 306. 

Devesvara. 1922, 577. 

Dewhurst, R. P. 1921, 419; 
1922, 299 (revs.; 1923, 
460-4 (revs.b; 1924, 498- 


503 (revs.), 676-692 (revs.) ; 
1925, 288, 317-331 (revs.), 
784—794 (revs.) ; 1926, 527— 
539 (revs.), 629-649 ; 1927, 
125-137  (revs.); 580-6 
(revs.), 908-911  (revs.); 
1928, 693-7 (revs.), 1929, 
190 (rev.), 921-6 (revs.). 
Dharmagupta. 1927, 250. 
Dharmakirti. 1929, 825. 
Dhu'l-Asba*. 1925, 433. 


“ Didi.” 1927, 497. 
Dima-sa. 1929, 581. 
Dinnaga. 1928, 7, 377, 905; 


1929, 451, 870. 
Divan-i-Rudaki. 1924, 609. 


INDEX 19 
Divekar, Н. R. 1927, 505-520 ; 
1928, 893; 1929, 895-4]. 


Dmitrijev, N. K. 
1928, 408, 
Doctrine (Zoroastrian) of the 
Resurrection. 1928, 1. 

Doms. 1924, 939. 

Dor-te. 1928, 591. 

Drakhme and Stater in Khotan. 
1924, 671. 

Drama, Hindu. 1923, 585-608. 

Dramatic Representations in S. 
India. 1924, 229. 

Driver, G. R. 1920, 305-318 ; 
1921, 389, 563; 1923, 393- 


1927, 521; 


403; 1925, 100 (rev.); 
1926, 729 (rev.); 1927, 889 
(rev.). 


Durand, H. M. 1921, 629 (rev.) ; 
1923, 491 (ob.). 
Duta-vakya. 1923, 607. 

Ea. 1929, 285. 

Ea-Mummu. 1926, 985. 

East India Co., Trade. 
227—254. 

Edwards, E. 1925, 381 (ob.). 

Edwardes, S. M. 1924, .139 
(rev.); 1926, 807 (ob.); 
1927, 363 (rev.). 

Eisler, R. 1923, 35—13, 169-207. d 

El Qarafa according to Ibn Ez 
Zaiyat. 1926, 57. 

Eli Kingdom. 1922, 174. 

Eli, Mount d’. 1924, 257. x 

Ellis, A. б. 1927, 574 (fev). 
1929, 729 (ob.). 

Enthoven, R. E. 1922, 533; 
1925, 180; 1926, 737 (rev.), - 
193 (rev.) ; 1927, 162 (rev.), 
606 (rev.), „616 (rev.) : 1929, 
363-6 (revs.), 642 (rev.). 

Ephrem, S. 1922, 523. 

Еріё of Gilgamish. 1925, 718. 

Epigraphical-Notes. 1922, 270. 

Erakapatra Nagaraja. 1928, 629. 

"Esarhaddon Chronicle. 1925, 
295. a 


1922, 


llection, Haridwar 
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Xschaquiel. 1926, 252. 

Eumofopoulos Bowl. 1926, 301. 

Europus, Title of Carchemish. 
1922, 580. 

Eurupulos. 1922, 584. 

Expedition, Russo-German Alai. 
1928, 405. 

Expiation-Ritual against Sick- 
ness. 1929, 281. 

Fa-hian. 1920, 225; 1927, 690. 

Factories at Canton, 1807. 1927, 


313. 
Fakhr-al-din. 1922, 349. 
Fakhir. 1924, 374. 


Farah-nama. 1929, 445, 862. 
Farmer, M. G. 1925, 61-80, 
299, 639-654; 1926, 91, 
93, 239-256, 495, 500; 
1928, 25 (Pl. I), 509-518 ; 
1929, 119, 489-505 (Pls. 
7-8), 599, 940 (rev.). 
Farquhar, J. N. 1920, 185-192, 
262 (rev.); 1922, 373; 
1925, 479; 1926, 492; 
í 1928, 15, 173 (rev.). 
Fars-Nameh-i-Nasiri. 1923, 209- 
-931. 
Fayyad. 1927, 6. 
Fihrist. 1924, 364. 
„Filchner, W. 1929, 685 (Lecture). 
Finot, L. 1920, 447-452. 
Firuz. 1924, 74. 
Firuz ibn Rajab. 1922, 365. 
иту, б. 1922, 257-264 
ТР. 1-6). 
Flute (Arabian). 1929, 500. 
Foreign Birds and Beasts in 
2 Chinese Books. 1925, 247— 
261. 
Foster, W. 
: 380 (xe 


Free Will and Predestination in 
Islam. 1924, 43-63. 
Fulton, A. S. 1928, 706 (rev.); 

1929, 125 (ob.). 
Gabri Dialect. 1928, 287-319. 
Gadd, C. J. 1922, 389; 1925, 
94; 1926, 679; 1928, 626; 
1929, 875-882 (revs.). 
Gait, E. A. 1929, 348. 
Gardabhilas. 1925, 81. 
Garidu = Beaver. 1926, 723. «== 


Garshuni or Karshuni? 1928, 
891. 

Gaskar. 1920, 277. | 

Gaster, M. 1920, 106 (rev); mik 


1921, 429-437 (revs.), 663 
(rev.) ; 1922, 192-5 (revs.); | 
635 (rev.) ; 1923, 49 (rev.) ; 
1925, 142 (rev.), 338 (rev.), 
559-560 (revs.), 728-731 
(revs.) ; 1926, 372 (reve); - 
1927, 360 (rev.), 399 (rev.), 
400 (rev.) 576-9 (rev.) 
919-19 (revs.); 1928, 168 
(rev.), 186-191 (revs.), 946 
(rev. 959 (rev.); 1929, - 
174—181 (revs.), 192 (revs.); 
395-400 (revs.), 659-662 .- 
(revs.), 900-906 (revs.). 
Gautamiputra Satakarni. 1925, - 


4. > 
Genghis Khan. 1926, 206. 
Genius (The). 1929, 731. 
Ghiyas-al-din. 1922, 319. a“ 
Ghulam Qadir Khan. 1929, 260. 
Gibb, H. A. R. 1928, 220 (revs.) i 

1929, 390 (rev.). 
Gilan. 1920, 277-296. б 
Gilberison, б. W. 1928, 2167 


(rev.). E. 

Giles, H. A. 1923, 103 (rev): 

.. 1924, 499 (rev.). 3 

Giles, ik 
2, 


* 


> 


— 


^ A 2 "4 ~u ^ 
Gilgames, Epic. 19) o ry z 
1929, 343. 
Gilgit. 1924, 1-42, 177-212, 435 ; 
1929, 490. 
Glanville, J.R.K. 1929,19 (P1. 1). 
Glossary, Ethiopic-Falasi. 1920, 
573 ; 1921, 211-237. 
Gowen, H. 1922, 576. 
Gray, L. 1927, 97, 427-441. 
Greek orarýp in Central Asia. 


=» 1926, 507. 


Grierson, G. А. 1920, 347, 348, 
453-479, 591-6, 615-18 
(теу) 29217 149 (obs); 
251-263 (revs.), 286 (rev.), 
499, 494, 633 (rev.) ; 1922, 
77, 107 (rev.), 135 (rev.), 
380; 1923, 330 (ob.), 284 
(rev.), 619 : 1924, 147 (ob.), 
656; 1925, 215-236, 304— 
314, 405—416; 1926, 489, 
507 ; 1927, 157 (rev.), 368— 
375 (revs.), 849, 853; 1928, 
169 (rev.), 711, 931 (rev.). 

Griffith, F. Ll. 1929, 885 (rev.). 

Gtsos-mo-glin. 1928, 591. 

“ Guava.” 1927, 559. 

Gudea Statuette. 1927, 765. 

Guest, A. R. 1920, 629-636 
(rev.); 1921, 455 (rev.), 
620-7 (revs); 1922, 457 
(rev.), 595 (rev.), 636 (rev.) ; 
1923, 123 (rev.), 405 (Pls.), 
466-471 (revs.); 1924, 116 
(rev.): 1925, 153-163 (revs.) ; 
1926, 57, 332-6 (revs.) ; 
1927, 571—4 (revs.), 898- 
901 (revs.); 1928, 208-211 
(revs.). 

Guillawme, A. 1924, 43-63; 
1926, 353 (rev.), 756 (rev.). 

Gul Chandar. 1922, 346. 

Gula. 1929, 1-18. 

“Gunbri.” 1928, 25. 

" Gunibri," 1928, 29. 


Gupte, Y. R. 1924, 94; 1928, = Нераё. 1925, 


400. 
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Gurlon,.P. R. 1923, 303 (rev.) ; 


.-1024, 712 (rev.); 1925 


165 (rev.); 1927, 611-16 
(revs.). 

Gurner, C. W. 1927, 392; 1928, 
131. 

Gurshasp. 1922, 339. 

Gypsy Lore Soc. 1926, 313. 

Hachisuka, M. U. 1924, 585 
(РІ. 2). 

Hagopian, G. 1921, 457: 1922, 
461 (rev.). 

Haig, T. W. 1921, 585; 1922, 
319-372; 1924, 73-271 
(геу); 1925 T MN ӘДӘ 
(ob.); 1926, 780 (rev.) ; 
1927, 378 (теу.), 


(revs.); 1928, 412-429 
(revs.); _ 7929, 407-410 


(revs.). 

Haji Sa‘id al-Sarsari. 1922, 
353. 

Hajji-ad-Dabir. 1921, 547. 

al-Hakim, Mosque of. 1923, 573. 

Hall, H. R. 1921, 646 (rev.). 

Hamm-(Gatau). 1922, 77. 

Hammad. 1925, 428. 

Hammurabi, Code. 1920, 489— 
515. 

Hamza of Ispahan. 1924, 361. 

Harrian. 1925, 277. ^ 

Harsa and Christianity. 1928, 
629. 

Hartland, E. 1920, 312 (rev.). 

Harun al-Rashid. 1925, 433.° 

Hasan, Hadi. 1929, 898-900 
(revs.). 

Hasluck, M. 1929, 289. 

Hassan b. Thabit. 1925, 446. 

Havell, E. B. 1920, 349-351. 

Haza Tribe. 7926, 311; 1927, 
51-85. 

Hdzom-smad Hdzom-stod»1925, 
564 „2 

Hellebore. 


Herat. «ї 9 
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Hertz, W. A. 1927, 375 (rev.); 
1929, 934 (rev.). 

Hierapolis. 1922, 581. 

Hieroglyphs, Kasko-Hittite. 
1922, 563. 

Highway of Europe and Asia. 
1929, 422. 

Hillelson, S. 1926, 354 (rev.). 


Hindi and Urdu words. 1929, 
603. 

Hippokoura. 1929, 273. 

Hira-Hadagalli grant. 1923, 
90. 


Hiriyanna, M. 1923, 259 ; 1924, 
96. 

Hirschfeld, H. 1920, 250 (rev.), 
513-582, 656 (rev.); 1921, 
911-237 ; 1922, 141 (rev.) ; 


1923, 419; 1924, 136-8 
(revs.), 260; 1925, 150; 
1926, 349, 580 (rev.); 


1927, 402 (rev.), 575 (rev.), 
920 (rev.) ; 1928, 104 (rev.) ; 
1929, 186 (rev.) 676-680 
(revs.), 906 (rev.). 
Hittite, Proto-. 1924, 245-255. 
Hittites. 1928, 257. 
Hiuan-tsang. 1920, 447; 1927, 
690. 
Hobson, R. L. 1925, 561 (rev.). 
Zlodson, T. 1922, 104 (rev.). 
Hoernle MS. Papers. 1923, 551. 
Hoernle MSS. 1925, 110. 
Holdich, T. H. 1923, 101 (rev.), 
* M8 (rev.). 
Holmyard, W. J. 1929, 209. 
Honan Relics. 1929, 29, 382. 
Hopkins, L. C. 1920, 106 (rev.), 
653-5 (rev.); 1921, 29-45 
(PL), 451 (rev.); 1922, 
48-75 (PL); 1923, 382, 
472 (rev.) ; 1924, 140 (rev.), 
243 (rev.), 407-434 (Pl.), 
462 (rev.) ; 1925, 127 (rev.), 
451-478 (Pls.), 754 (rev.); 
1926, 301, 461-486 (Pls.) ; 
1927, 380 (rev.), «69-789 


` 
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(Pl.) ; 1928, 327-837 ; 1929, 
412 (rev.), 557 (PL). 

Horn of Alexander the Great. | 
1926, 500. 

Hulagu. 1922, 346. 

“ Hundreds " (The). 1921, 584. 

Hungarian Scholars. 1928, 990. 

Hsinglung Sheng. 1926, 206. 

Humbaba. 1926, 440. 

Hurrian Sala(s). 1927, 318. 

Husayna. 1927, 4. 

Hutton, T. H. 1927, 103. 

Hyksos Period. 1923, 169. 

Ibn Battuta. 1929, 791. 

Ibn Ash-Shajari. 1926, 96. 

Ibn Ez Zaiyat. 1926, 5T. | 

Ibn Hani. 1926, 629—642. | 

Ibn Jubayr. 1928, 269. 

Ibn Khurdadhbih. 1928, 509. 

Ibn Muqaffa and the Burzoe 
Legend. 1926, 503. 

Ibn Qutaiba. 1921, 119. 

Ibn Taghri Birdi. 1926, 4. 

Idin-Dagan as Tammuz. 1926, 
15-42. 

Imam Riza. 

Immortals, Eight. 
426. 

India, Ancient Geography. 1929. 
113. 


1920, 535-563. 
1922, 391- 


India, Aryan Invasion. 1920, 
31. 

India Office Catalogue. 1927, 1 
846. | 

Indian Antiquary. 1922, 2135 | 
1924, 100. | 

Indra. 1924, 444. 

“ Infallibility " Decree. 1924, 
591-608. 

Inseriptions— 


A-Anni-Padda. 1928, 626. 
Andhau. 1925, 10. 

Angora. 1927, 320. 

Arabic (Textiles). 1923, 409. 
Bulgar-Madan. 1922, 544. 
Darius. 1926, 433. 
Egypto-Karian. 1920, 85. 


е 
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Hathigumpha. 1922, 83. 


Herat. 1926, 290. 

Hittite Hieroglyphic. 1925, 
"TOT. 

Junagadh. 1925, 12. 

Kara. 1927, 693. 

Kufic. 1922, 257. 

Kushana. 1924, 399. 

Mathura. 1924, 399; 1928, 
140, 394. 

Mesha. 1920, 175-184. 

Moscho-Hittite. 1927, 699— 
715. 


Nasik. 1925, 1. 

Ordek-burnu. 1922, 543. 

Persian Cuneiform. 1921, 419. 

Pheenician. 1923, 35-73; 
1927, 791. 

Sippar. 1925, 94. 

Taxila. 1920, 136, 203, 319; 
1922, 37; 1928, 137. 

Ur. 1927, 791. 


Vannic. 1929, 297-336. 
Yuzghat. 1924, 645-655. 


Institute of Historical Research. 
1922, 274. 

Tramakudam. 1922, 165. 

Iranian (Miscellaneous) Notes. 
1925, 288. 

Isin. 1922, 430. 

Ishtar as the Planet Venus. 
1926, 15-42. 

Islam, Defence of. 1920, 481. 

Islam and Free Will and Pre- 
destination. 1924, 43-63. 

Islam and the Protected 
Religions. 1927, 479. 

Ttti-Nabu-guzu and his Slave- 
Women. 1926, 107. 

Ivanow, W. 1920, 535-563; 


1922, 579; 1923, 1-34, 
337-382 ; 1926, 405-431 ; 
1927, 1-41, 95-7; 1929, 
441, 863. 


Jaba. 1925, 402. 


Jackson, A. V. Williams. 1923, .Kausambi. 


281 (rev. ; 1924, 213-227. 


wo 
2 


Jahangir. 7924, 440. 

Jamharat al-Ansab. 1925, 507. 

Janicsek, S. 1929, 791. 

Jauna, Muhammad. 1922, 395. 

Javan. 1921, 53. 

Jhana. 1927, 194. 

Jihonika. 1928, 138. 

Jnanagupta. 1927, 256. 

John of Damascus. 1924, 47. 

Johns, C. W. H. (the late). 
1928, 519-554. 


Johnston, E. Н. 1925, 738-747 
(revs.); 1927, 209-226; 
1929, 77-102, 537-552 

Jompon. 1920, 348. 

Jordan of Sévérac. 1928, 349— 
376. 

Jouveau-Dubreuil, G. 1926, 
715. 


J'valaprasad. 1929, 586-599. 
Kabir. 1920, 186. 

Ka-dag. 1928, 565. 

Kafir Languages. 1927, 558. 
Kalidasa. 1921, 367 ; 1926, 725. 
Kalila wa Dimna. 1924, 609. 


Kalmucks. 1926, 257-267. 
Kamakhya, Temple of. 1929, 
247. 4 


Ka-mo-lang-ka identified. 1920, 
7-9, 441—452. 
Kanz al-tuhaf. 1926, 248. > 
Kandalanu. 1928, 321, 622. 
Kaniska. 1920, 201 et seq. 
Kantakasela. 1929, 113. 
Ka-p'i-li country. 1920, 227. 
Kappina. 1927, 206. 
Karaite poems. 1920, 97. 
Karduchi. 1923, 394. 
Karganrud. 1920, 980. 
Karlgren, B. 1928, 169-813. 
Karsa, Karsapana. 1924, 93. 
Karshuni. 1928, 891. 
Kas and Kusa. 1921, 54, 
Kasmiri dialect. 1929, 606. 
Kashmiri swar. 1926, 507. 
1927, 689; 
400, 


lection, Haridwar 


1928, 
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Kautilya. 1929, 77-102. 

Kavya-prakasa. 1927, 505—520. 

Keith, A. B. 1920, 242-8 (rev.), 
627 (rev.). 

Kennedy, J. 1920, 31-48. 

Kha-Dro. 1928, 561. 

Khakaratas. 1926, 656. 

Khalaf-al-Ahmar. 1925, 499. 

Khalmi-s. 1922, 540. 

Khansa. 1925, 439. 


Khari Boli. 1926, 717; 1927, 
847. 
Khattusas. 1928, 258. 


Khotan. 1924, 671. 

Khotan Prakrit. 1927, 544-848 ; 
1928, 399. 

Khumbaba. 1923, 567. 

Khur and Mihrijan 
1926, 423. 

Khvaja Jahan. 1922, 340. 

Khwaja Safar. 1922, 17. 

King, Marie. 1925, 778 (rev.). 

al-Kisa’i. 1924, 268. 

Kish. 1928, 864. 

Kishlu Khan. 1922, 341. 

Kisimkazi Mosque. 1922, 257. 

Kitab Ma ‘ani. 1921, 119. 


dialects. 


Kitab al-Jim of Abu ‘Amr Ash- : 


Shaibani. 1925, 701. 
Kitabu-l Qadar. 1924, 43-63. 
Kitchen, H. 1929, 415 (Lecture). 
Kkamrisch, Stella. 1922, 454 

(rev.). 

Kola dynasty. 1923, 419. 

Kenow, Sten. 1920, 607-610 
(rev.); 1921, 244; 1923, 
313 (rev.); 1927, 541, 646 

(ob.), 929 (ob.); 1928, 137. 
Kosar of Tamil Literature. 1923, 


539-544 (revs.), 724 ; 1928, 
192-204 (revs.) ; 1929, 170-4 
(revs.), 668-676 (revs.). 
Krishnan-attam. 1924, 233, 
Kuchean Names of Drugs in 
Sanskrit. 1925, 623-638, 
Kuchisfahan. 1920, 291. 
Ksatrapas. 1926, 656. 
Kufic. 1923, 83, 580. 
Kuh Giluyeh Tribes. 1923, 217. 
Kuhdum. 1920, 288. E 
Kujula Kadphises. 1928, 142. 
Kulasekhara. 1925, 269. ; 
Kumarajiva. 1927, 256. 


Kundamala. 1924, 261. 663. 
Kur.Gi.Hu,  Kurku = the 
Crane. 1929, 339. 


Kurds. 
403. 
Kermani dialect. 1928, 302. 
Kuru-Panealas. 1920, 99. 
Kusana. 1925, 110. 
Kushanas. 1928, 139. 
Kusians. 1922, 549. 
Kussar site. 1928, 257. 
Laet, John de. 1923, 85. 
Lagash. 1922, 394. 
Land-Revenue System of the 
Moguls. 1922, 19-35. 
Lane, D. Austin. 1923, 209-231. _ 
Langdon, S. 1920, 325-331, 
489-515; 1921, 169-191, 
572; 1922, 430, 468 (rev. р 
607 (rev.), 613 (rev.), 621 
(rev.); 1923, 251; 1924. 
165-173 


1921, 563; 1923, 393, 


765 (Pls.); 1928, 143, 221 
(rev.), 391, 
(теу.), 843; 1 
36 ). 


Leumann, E. 
M ? 
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Language, Khowar. 1929, 509. 


Language, Shina. 1924, 1-42, 
177-212, 435, 656; 1925, 
87, 304-497; 1927, 717 - 


764; 1929, 509. 
Legends, Hittite. 1927, 87. 
Legend, Kiskanu. 1928, 843. 
Lei Feng tía. 1925, 985. 
Lentz, W. 1926, 116, 298. 
Leveen, J. 1926, 790 (rev.). 
1924, 450. 


Levy, R. 20222 19] (rev.) ; 
1928, 265 ; 1929, 103, 391-5 
(revs.). 


Life an Ocean ; the Body a Boat. 
1926, 716. 

Lindsay, J. 1921, 636 (rev.) ; 
1922, 125-7 (revs.); 1923, 
142 (rev.), 478-483 (revs.). 

Linguistic Survey of India and 
Sir George Grierson. 1928, 
711. 

Liravi-Kuh Tribe. 1923, 221, 

Lockhart, J. H. S. 1927, 643 
(rev.); 1928, 649 (rev.) ; 
1929, 197 (rev.), 410 (rev.), 
944 (rev.). 

Lorimer, D. L. R. 1924, 1-42, 
177-212; 1927, 507-536, 
717-764; 1928, 287-319, 
654 (rev.)., 

Lugal-marda. 1922, 541. 

Luro-Kurdish group of dialects. 
1926, 406. i 

Lute (Arabian). 1929, 490. 

Macdonald, D. B. 1922, 505- 
521; 1924, 353-397. 

Macdonell, A. A. 1920, 636-48 
(rev.); 1921, 197 (rev.) ; 
1922, 113 (rev.), 433 (rev.). 

Mackay, E. 1925, 697 (Pl. X). 

Mackichan, D. 1920, 622-7 
(rev.). 

MacMichael, H. A. 1928, 992. 

Madan-kuttu. 1924, 236. 

Madhava-Varman. 1928, 400. 

Madhyamika Doctrine. 1929, 63. 
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Magliabecchian Library. 1927, 
120. 

Maha-Kavya. 1927, 109. 

Mahabhasya Passage, Interpre- 


tation of a. 1925, 502. 
Mahayana (Chinese) Catechism 


in Tibetan and Chinese 
characters. 1929, 37-76. 

Maharashtra Purana. 1925, 
674. 

Mahayanist Buddhism. 1924, 
444. 

Mahmudis, coinage of. 1927, 
101. 

Mahru. 1922, 519. 

Malabar. 1922, 161. 

Mamluks. 7921, 3. 

Mamulanar. 1923, 94. 

Mandana-Misra. 1923, 259; 
1924, 96. 


Mandrake and Tragacanth in 
Cuneiform. 1926, 100. 

Manen, J. van. 1926, 716. 

Mani, Injunctions of. 1924, 213— 
227. 

Manichaean (Chinese) Hymnal 
from Tun-Huang. 1926, 116, 
298. 

Manichean MSS. from 
Huang. 1925, 113. 

Man-istisu. 1920, 21. ^ 

Manucci. 1922, 88. 

Manyoshu. 1921, 193. 

Marduk. 1929, 985. 

Margoliouth, D. S. 1920; 932 ; 
1921, 293' (rev.); 1922, 
120 (rev.), 275-284 (revs.) ; 
1923, 282-3 (revs.), 329, 
638 (revs.); 1924, 117 
(rev.); 17925, 190 (ob.), 
417-449," 507, 782 (rev.) ; 
1926, 385 (ob.), 568 (rev.) ; 
1927, 163 (rev.), 398° (rev.), 
845, 901-7 (revs.), 937 (ob.), 
938 (ob.); 1928, 703 (rev.), 
960-8 (revs.); 
390 (revs.). 


Tun- 
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Margoliouth, J. P. 
(rev.). 
Martinovitch, N. N. 
Maruts. 1929, 737. 
Marzubani. 1925, 
Masal. 1920, 282. 
Masuraksa. 1929, 8T. 
Maunder, A. б. D. 
(rev.). 
Ma‘une. 1923, 87. 
Mauryas. 1923, 96; 1929, 87. 
Meade, G. W. 1928, 971 (rev.). 
Merutunga. 1920, 333-341. 
Mills, J. P. 1925, 731 (rev.). 
Mingana, A. 1920, 481-488 ; 
1921, 117, 287 (rev.) ; 1922, 
499, 523; 1923, 87, 417; 
1924, 91; 1928, 891. 
Mir Mirjan. 1921, 554. 
Mirjan Mosque. 1928, 609. 
Mironov, N. D. 1927, 241-279. 


1924, 311 
1929, 445. 


4934. 


1920, 618 


Misians. 1922, 550. 
Mitanni. 1926, 667. 
Mitlani. 1928, 51-62. 


Miyamoto, S., and others. 1929, 

31-16. 

Mizmar and Nay. 1929, 119. 

Mogul Unit of Measurement. 
1927, 102. 

Monahan, F. J. 1923, 623 (rev.). 

Mongoose. 1923, 619. 

Moreland, W. Н. 1920, 517-538 ; 
1921, 437-9 (revs.); 1922, 
19-55 ; 1923, 85, 303 (rev.) : 

^ 1926, 43-56, 447-459 ; 1927, 
101, 102. 

Moriyas of the Sangam Works. 

. 1924, 664. 

Morse, H. B. 1920, 364-8 (rev.), 
620-2 (rev.); 1922, 227- 
254, 573; 1927, 313 (PL), 
381-8 (revs.); 1928, 459- 
465. (revs.). - 

Moses B. Samuel. 1920; 97. 

Moule, A. C. 1921, 83-115; 

1925, 247-261, 285, 565 

(rev.), 716; 1926, }40-153 
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(revs.), 193-211, 726 (rev.) ; 

1927, 120, 388 (rev.) ; 1928, 

349-376, 406, 448 (rev), | 

899 (rev.), 907 (rev.) ; 1929, 

197. 

Mrechakatika, 1923, 593. 
Mughni. ©1926, 250. 

Muhalhil. 1925, 421. 
Muhammad, Mirza Agha. 1927, 

443-470. 

Mukherjee, В. L. 1921, 241. 2 
AMullo-Weir, C. J. 1929, 1-19, 

281, 285, 553, 761. 
Muntakhab-al-Tavarikh. — 1921, 

585. \ 
Murjites. 1924, 4T. j 
Murundas. 1925, 8l. Г 
Musalla of Herat. 1926, 290. 
Mushakas. 1922, 168. 

Musical Instruments. African : 


1928, 25, 35, 509. Arabian : 
1928, 509-518; 1929, 493, 


502. Babylonian: 1925, 
299. Кееа-Ріреѕ: 1929, 
495. 

Musical Manuscripts. Arabian 
in Bodleian: 1925, 639- 
654. Identified: 1926, 91. 

Musical Modes. 1926, 93. 


Musical Terms. 1921, 169-191. 
Musical Theory, Arabian In- | 


fluence. 1925, 61-80. 
Mustanjid. 1928, 149. 
Mu'tazilites. 1924, 47. 
Nabataeans. 1927, 529. 
Nabighah Jadi. 1925, 445. 
Nabonidus. 1925, 993; 1926, 

105. 

Nabopolassar Chronicle. 1928; 

624. 

Nafar Tribe. 1923, 214. 


Nag-Sod. 1928, 561. 

Nahapana and Castana. 
650. 

Nahapana and the Saka Era, 
Pt. 2, Р]. T. 1925,1-19. - 

Na‘ima of Samnan. 1927, 6. 


1926, 


n ^ 
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Nain dialect. 1926, 405. 

Nairs. 1923, 265. 

Nalbas Same = Ishtar. 
AML 

Nalodaya. 1925, 263-275. 

Nam Language. 1928, 630. 

Nam-mah-ni. 1926, 687. 

Narada Pancharatra. 1926, 492. 

Naram-Sin. 1928, 41. 

Nasalization in Indo-Aryan 
Languages. 1922, 381. 

Nasik Caves. 1926, 652. 

Nasir-al-din. 1924, 78, 

Naville, E. 1926, 306. 

Nay. 1929, 119. 

Nayini dialect. 1928, 287. 

Nayyir. 1927, 6. 

Nazim, Muhammad. 1927, 485- 
495, 846 ; 1928, 233; 1929, 
583. 

Nettipakarana. 1925, 111. 

Nicholson, R. A. 1920, 381-3 
(revs.), 657-662 (теу.); 
1922, 111 (rev.), 589 (rev.) ; 
1923, 264, 290-8 (revs.) ; 
1924, 491-8 (revs.) ; 1925, 
536-547 (revs.) ; 1926, 378 
(ob.) ; 1928, 437-443 (rev.) ; 
1929, 654—656 (revs.). 

Nilakantha. 1925, 274. 

Nimat Allah. 1924, 77. 

Nimrod. 1923,°569. 

Nisan Festival. 1924, 69. 

Nitisastra. 1929, 87. 

Nizamiya Madrasa at Baghdad. 
1928, 265, 609. 

Nob-ched-po. 1928, 568. 

Nob-sod. 1928, 586. 

Noel-Armfield, G. 
262 (rev.). 

No-le and Ratuara. 1925, 498. 

Notes of the Quarter. 
1920, 265, 397-436, 
1921, 153, 309, 481, 675; 
1922, 149, 309, 475, : 
1923, 159, 319, 492, 671; 
1924, 149, 336, 506, 730; 


1925, 


1920, 258- 


1925, 191, 382, 573, 821; 
1926, 168, 389, 589, 
1927, 173, 412, 649, 
1928, 227, 468, 749, 992; 
1929, 212, 415, 685, 959, 
Noyce, F. 1923, 113 (rev.), 
135-8 (revs.); 1926, 343-6 
(revs.). 
Nuzha. 1926, 95]. 
Nyayapravesa. 1927, 7. 
Obituary Notices— 
"Abbas, Abdu '| Baha. 
145. 
Ameer Ali, Syed. 1928, 986. 
Anderson, J. D. 1921, 149. 
Ansari, S. L. 1921, 307. 
Bassel, R. 1924, 334. 
Bale, J. D. 1923, 330. 
Bell, Gertrude. 1926, 804. 
Beveridge, Mrs. A. S. 1929, 
129. 
Bhandarkar, R. G., 1925, 815. 
Bobbili, The Maharaja of. 
1920, 674. 
Bode, Mrs. M. H. 1922, 307. 
Browne, E. G. 1926, 318. 
Carpenter, J. E- 1927, 936. 
Casartelli, L. С. 1925, 380. 
Clay, А T. 1925, 380. 
Clermont-Ganneau, M. 
398. 
Codrington, O. 1921, 303. 
Cordier, H. 1925, 571. 
Crooke, W. 1924, 147. 
Curzon, Lord. 1925, 376. = 
d'Alviella, Goblet. 1925, 814. 
Dames, M. L. 1922, 301. 
Davids, T. W. Rhys. 1923,323. 
Diosy, А. 1923, 158. 
Durand, Sir Н. M. 1924, 504. 
Edwardes, S. M. 1927, 170. 
Frazer, R. W. 1922, 146. 
Gairdner, W. H. T. 1928, 760. 
Ganapati Sastri, T. 1926, 584. 
Goldziher, Y. 1922, 143. 
Gray, G. B. 1923, 329. 
Hill, 8. C. 1926, 583. 


1922, 


1923, 
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Howarth, H. 1923, 670. (revs.); 1929, 155 (rev.), 2) 
: Hultzsch, E. 1927, 646. 634-8 (rev.). . | 
Joly, Н. L. 1920, 669. O'Leary, De Lacy. 1924, 309- | 
Karabacek, J. Ritter v. 1920, 311 (revs.). | 
671. Ophir. 1924, 260. 
Kennedy, J. 1920, 395. Oropus. 1921, 47; 1922, 266, 580, 
Kerallain, R. de. 1929, 347. Ostrakon. A. 1929, 584. 
King, L. White. 1925, 812. Pada-Taditaka of Syamilaka. 
Kuhn, B. 1920, 674. 1924, 262. 
Legge, G. F. 1923, 151. Padmasana. 1922, 533. 
Lewis, Mrs. А. S. 1926, 385. Раде, W. Sutton. 1925, TAT- ur 
Lidzbarski, M. 1929, 872. 750 (revs.). 
Lyall, Sir C. J. 1920, 667. Paisaci. 1921, 244, 494. 
Macartney, C. H. Н. 1925, Palymyrene Tessera. 1922, 270. 
190. * Pambu" in Tamil. 1923, 619. 
McDouall, W. 1925, 188. Panealas. 1920, 100. | 
Naville, Е. 1927, 407. Panjabi Aspirates and Tones. | 
Nies, J. 1922, 474. 1926, 113, 299. 
Pargiter, F. E. 1927, 409. ** Papa" in Sanskrit. 1923, 619. 
Rice, В. L. 1927, 934. Pargiter, F. E. 1920, 99-102, 
Riveit-Carnac, H. 1923, 491. 114-18 (rev.), 395, 391-5 
Rylands, W. H. 1922, 637. (obs.) ; 1921, 610-11 (revs.) ; 
Sarruf, Y. 1927, 937. y 1922, 633 (rev.) ; 1923, 140 
Senart, E. 1928, 751. (rev.), 484 (revs.), 551; 
Sewell, R. 1926, 166. 1924, 117 (rev.), 692-4 
Smith, V. A. 1920, 391. (revs.) ; 1925, 110. 
Spooner, D. B. 1925, 375. Paris Conference. 1920, 590. 
Tabard, Rev. A. M. 1926, 807. — Parlett, Н. 1928, 643-8 (revs.). | 
Tawney, ©. H. 1923, 159. Parnadatta. 1928, 904. | 
Thomsen, V. 1927, 997. Pashai. 1925, 406. 
' Vijaya Dharma Suri. 1923, Pataliputra. 1928, 395. | 
154. Pataliputta. 1929, 27. | 
Vidyabhusana, Satischandra. ^ Pauskarasadi. 1928, 339. 
1920, 613. Payalasa. 1927, 695. 
Weir, T. H. 1929, 193. Peet, T. E. 1924, 327 (rev.). 


Whinfield, E. H. 1922, 473. Pelliot, P. 1925, 113. 
Wollaston, A. N. 1922, 305.  Pelsartt, Francisco. 1923, 85. 
Penzer, N, 1921, 304; 1925, 


Oboe (Arabian). 1929, 499, 151; 1926, 363 (rev.). 
O'Brien-Bullr, P. Е. 1925, Perera, H. S., and Jones, D 
560 (rev.). 1921, 209. 
Ohind, 1927, 485. Peri 1929, 518. 
Ohrt, P. 1922, 86. Persian Talish. 1920, 280. 
| Oldham, C. E. A. W., 1925, 313 Peshitta Old Testament. 1923, - 
(ob.), 554 (rev); 1927, 269. y 
pa 608  (rev., 618 (rev.) : ^ Petenikas of Asoka’s Rock Edict _ 
о. 1928, 169 (rev.), 288-692 XIII. 1923, 88. 
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Petersen, F. G. 1926, 725. Poems, Sabzawari Dialect. 1927, 
H.Phags.pa Alphabet. 1-41. i 
Philby, Н. St. J. 1926, 804 Poetry, Arabie. 1925, 417-449. 

(ob.). Poetry, Guran. 1921, 57-8]. 
Philip Arrhidzus, death of. 1928, Poetry, Khorasani. 1927, 1. 

618. Poets, Arabic. 1922, 43, 
Phillott, D. С. 1927, 579 (rev.) ; Polo, Marco. 1928, 406. 

1928, 668. Popper, W. 1926, 1-14. 
Philological Note. 1924, 654. Portuguese in India and Arabia. 
Philosophy of Language, Indian. 1922, 1-18; 1929, 545. 

— 1925, 21. Portuguese in Indian Ocean. 2 
Рһсепіх, Identification of the 1921, 1-28. 

Chinese. 1924, 585 (РІ. 9). Poussin, L. de la Vallee. 1925, 
Phonetics of Gilgit Dialect. 1924, 775-8 (revs.) ; 1929, 347; 

1-42, 177-212, 435. Poznanski, S. 1920, 97. 
Phonetics, Indo-Aryan. ' 1927, Prabandha Chintamani. 1920, 

f 227. 333-341. 
Phonology, Gujarati. 1921, Prabhavatigupta. 1924, 94. 

329-365, 505-544. Prakrit Dictionary. 1924, 450. 
Phonology, Southern Kurmanji. Prakrit of Khotan. 1927, 544, 

1922, 191-226. 848; 1928, 399. 
Pictographic ^ Reconnaissances. Prakrit, Old North-Western. 

1922, 48-75; 1923, 382; 1927, 541, 849. 

1924 (407-34 (PL): 1926,  Prakritica. 1925, 215-236. 

461—486 (Pls.) ; 1927, 769- Pravamnaga. 1927, 123. 

189 (РІ.); 1928, 327. Prayaga. 1927, 691. 

Pictures of the Royal Asiatic “ Protected Religions " in Islam. 

Society. 1924, 81. 1927, 479; 1928, 485. 
Pidar-Sukhta. 1927, 96. Proteus. 1923, 191. 

| Pig in Ancient Egypt. 1928, Proverbs, Arab. 1923, 419. 

i 597-608. a Proverbs, Mongolian. 1926, 
| Pilcher, E. J. 1920, 343-6; 257-267. 

i 1921, 601. Przyluski, J. 1929, 273. 

| Pinches, Т. G. 1920, 21-4, 95- Public School Gold Medal. 1923, 
| 9, 107 (rev.), 583-9, 611-15 161; 1924, 152; 1925, 193; 
j (rev.); 1921, 267-71 (revs.), 1926, 170; 1929, 417. 


| - 383, 657-661 (revs.); 1923,  Purusa. 1929, 742. 
i 104 (rev.), 302 (rev.); 1924,  Qadarites. 1924, 45. 
| 103-8 (revs.), 694-9 (revs.);  Qalqashandi. 1926, Т. 
1925, 356-361 (revs.), 780 Qansawh al-Ghawri. 1921, 519. 
| (теу.), 794 (rev.); 1926, Qanun. 1926, 247. 
105, 544-50 (revs.); 1927,  Qardu. 1923, 397. 
| 566 (rev.), 887 (rev.) ; 1928. Qashqai tribe. 1923, 213. 


960 (rev.); 1929, 181-5 Qasida by.Rudaki. 1926, 213- mi 
(revs.), 680 (rev.). 237. 
^ Pippalivana. 1924, 664. ^ Qutb-al-din Mubarak Shah. ~ 
Pir-i Ansar of Harat. 1929, 103. 1922, 328 ^ 
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Rethare Budruk Plates. 
400. 

Ratuara. 1925, 498. 

Reid, F. W. 1923, 114 (rev.), 
115 (rev.). 

Report of the Joint Session of 
R.A.S., Soc. As., Amer. Or. 
Soc., and Italian Or. Soc. 
1920, 193. 

Revenue System of Sher Shah. 
1926, 447. 


1928, 


Rzvigws or Books 
(Author's Names) 


Abbott, J. 1926, 343. 
Abqwl-Hamid, Maulavi. 1923, 
295. 
"Abdul CT al-Ras‘ani. 1925. 
542 


Abdur- TRahman. 1928. 668. 
Abegg, B. 1924, 293. 
Abrahams, I. 1927, 640. 
Abu Dwaib. 1929, 391. 
Achan, P. Anujan. 1927, 604. 
Acharya, M. R., and Sastri, S. К. 
1923, 481. 
Acharya, Р. К. 1928, 943. 


1924, 
476. 
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Qutb-ud-din. 1921, 546. REVIEWS OF, BOOKS (conl.) 
Qutlugh Khan. 1922, 349. Ahad Nameh. 1925, 785. 
Rabino, H. L. 1920, 277-296. Ahmad-ul Umri. 1928, 416. 
Rach. 1929, 522. Aiyangar, S. K. 1924, 684 ; 
Rajadhiraja I. 1922, 162. 1925, 199 ; 1929, 137. 
Rajaraja I. 1922, 162. Aiyar, K. vo S. 1924, 476; 
Rajasekhara. 1921, 944, 494. 1925, 118. 

Rajendra-Chola I. 1922, 162. Айат, R. S. 1925, 364. 
Ramananda. 1920, 185, 591; Akhond Molla Fathali Ispahani. 
1921, 239 ; 1922, 373. 1929, 393. 
Ramanuja. 1920, 187. Ali, Syed Ameer. 1924, 724. 
Rameses II. 1929, 19. Allahabad University Studies. 
Randle, H. N. 1925, 345 (rev.) ; 1926, 194 ; 1927, 144. 
1929, 631-4 (revs.). Allan, J. 1929, 359. 
Ranikuh. 1920, 295. Altekar, A. S. 1928, 682. 
Rasht. 1920, 287. р Amedroz, F., and Margoliouth, 
Rassam Cylinder. 1928, 547. 


D.S. 1923, 293. 
Anderson, J.D. 1920, 615-18. 
Andersson, J. G. 1926, 559. 
Andrae, T. 1925, 135. 

André, P. J. 1925, 158. 
Andrews, F. Н. 1921, 302. 
Anesaki, M. 1923, 124.. 
Angelino, P. de Kat. 1924, 120. 
Annandale, N. 1925, 741. 
Annual of the American Schools 

of Oriental Research. 1929, 

185, 881. 

Ansley, L. M. 1924, 477. 
Apastamba, Srauta Sutra. 1921, 
592. 
Apastamba. 
Арсат, A. 
Arabia, 

471. 
Aravamuthan, T. б. 1926, 160. 
Archeological Survey of India. 

Annual Report, 1924-5. 

1929, 144. 

Archbold, W. A. J. 1928, 412. 
Archer, J.C. 1925, 751. 
Armstrong, L. E. 1925, 737. 
Arne, T. J. 1926, 559. 


1925, 528. 
1921, 283. 


Handbook of. 1923, 


Arnold, T. W., and Nicholson, 

5 R. A. (Eds.). 1924, 123. 

Arnold, T. W. 1925, 156, 184; 
1929, 403. Р 
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Ars Asiatica. 1923, 126 ; 1926, 
562. 

Arya - vidya - vyakhyana - mala. 
1924, 4'16. 

‘Asakir Tarikh Dimashq. 1921, 


612. 

Asia Major. 1925, 370; 1927, 
142. 

Asin, M. 1927, 135. 


“Assam Research Society. 1927, 


615. 
Asvaghosa. 1929, 325. 
Atharvavediya Pancha-patalika. 

1921, 478. 

Autran, О. 1921, 646; 
661. 
Ayscough, Е. 

1926, 151. 
Ayyangar, K. 1921, 616. 
Ayyangar, M. S. R., and Rao, S. 

1924, 676. 

Ayyangar. P. T. S. 1928, 668. 
Ayyar, A. S. К. 1926, 343, 764. 
Ayyar, P. V. J. 1923, 141. 
Аууат, R. S. V. 1929, 148. 
Babinger, F. 1926, 353 (ed.). 
Babylonian Talmud. 1922, 635. 
Bacot, J. 1929, 648. 
Badarayana. 1925, 369. 
Bader, C. 1926; 358. 

Bagh Caves in Gwalior State. 

1928, 435. 
Bagchi, P. C. 
Baker, D. C. 
Bailey, T. Grahame. 


1928, 


1924, 333, 465; 


1928, 676. 
1926, 140. 
1928, 663. 


Baillet, J. 1921, 606; 1925, 
721. 

Ball, U. N. 1923, 128. 

Ballard, G. A. 

Banabhatta. 1922, 448. 

Bandyopadhyaya, N. C. 1928, 
671, 935. 

Banerji, B. 1926, 527: 1928, 
677. 


Banerji, R.D. 1925, 742 : 1929, ~ 
15]. 
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Banerji Sastri, A. 1928, 669. 
Banhatti, H. D. 1926, 773. 
Barakatullah, M. 1925, 541. 
Barenton, H. de. 1921, 635. 
Barnett, L. D. 1929, 619. 
Bartholomae, Chr. 1925, 540. 
Barthold, V. 1928, 926. 
darthold, W. 1929, 172, 927. 
Barua, G. C. 1923, 303. 
Basset, R. 1925, 768; 1929, 671. 
Basu, P. 1926, 757. 

Bate, J. D. 1925, 116. 

Becker, C. H. 1925, 752. 

Bell, A. F. G. 1925, 120. 

Bell, О. 1925, 140 ; 1929, 644. 
Dell, C. А. 1922, 593. 


Bell, В. 1924, 711. 

Bell, Gertrude, Letters of. 1928, 
204. 

Bell, H. 1929, 936. 


Belvalkar, S. K. (ed. and tr.). 
1925, 369. 
Bendall, C., and Rouse, W. H. 
1923, 276. 
Berchem, M. van. 1924, 497; 
1927, 571. . 
Berg, C. ©. 1928, 919. 
Bergstrasser, G. 1929, 661. 
Bertholet, A. (ed.). 1925, 338.. 
Beveridge, A.S. 1924, 272. 
Bezold, C. 1927, 563. 
Bhagavadgita. 1929, 125. 
Bhagwaddatta. 1922, 450. 
Bhandarkar Institute Annals, 
1918-19. 1921, 133. 
Bhandarkar, D. R. 1923, 651; 
1925, 805. 
Bhandarkar, R. G. 1923, 128. 
Bharat-vars-ka-Itihas. 1924, 
476. 
Bhartrihart. 1928, 675. 
Bharucha, E. S. D. 1923;119. 
Bhat, V. бт 1925, 809. 
Bhattacarya, V. 1920, 651. 
Bhattacharyya, B. 1926, 134, 
TU. 
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Bhattacharya, B. C. 1923, 441, 


480, 635. 
Bhatt, J. 1925, 184. 
Bhalla, Y. С. 1925, 366. 
Bhattasali, N. K. 1923, 651. 
Bhaitojt, Dikshita. 1922, 300. 
Bhavabhuti. 1929, 134. 
Bhela Samhita. 1923, 277. 
Dhojadeva. 1927, 862. 
Bhuyan, S. K. 1925, 163 (ed.) ; 
1927, 611. 
Bibliotheca Arabica Scholasti- 
conem. 1928, 208. 
Bihar and Orissa Research Soc. 


Journal Vol. XI. 1926, 
756. 
Bihari. 1927, 157. 
Bilabel, Chr. Fr. 1929, 192. 
Binyon, L. 1925, 117, 343; 


1929, 406. 
al-Biruni. 1927, 909. 
Bishop, C. W. 1926, 562. 
Bittner, M. 1923, 116. - 
Black, D. 1926, 560. 
Blackman, A. M. 1924, 327. 
Blackman, W. S. 1928, 216. 
Blagden, б. 0. 1929, 640. 
Blakiston, J. F. 1929, 144 (ed.). 
Bloch, Chajim. 1929, 395. 
Bloch, J. 1921, 251-963. 
Bloomfield, М. 1920, 252; 1922 
118. 
Blumhardt, J. Е. 1925, 116, 528 ; 
1927, 581. 
Bodding, Р. 0. 1923, 813 
1926, 131; 1927, 395. 
Béhtlingh, 0. 1925, 533. 
Fr. 1929, 174. 
TM B. 1928, 688. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS (cont.) 
Boyer, A. M., Rapson, B. J., 
and Senat E. 1921, 277, 
Brandstetter, R. 1923, 447. | 
1924, 719; 1926, 743. | 
Braun, F. u Nu. N. 1923, 
630. | 
Draun, F. 1923, 630. 3 
Braunlich, E. 1923, 639. 
Breasted, J. H. 1924, 313. 
Briggs, G. W. 1923, 312. 
British Museum, Cuneiform 
Texts. 1923, 131. 
Brown, A. R. 1923, 288. 
Brown, C. С. 1923, 445 ; 
917. 
Brown, Œ. J. 
651. 
Brown, R. Grant. 1926, 577 
Brown, W. H. 1929, 177. 
Browne, E. б. 1920, 657-662; 
1922, 453, 596 ; 1925, 316, 
1928, 695. 
Bruce, Н. 1923, 311 (ed.). 
Bruce, J. P. 1923, 103 (tr.); 
1924, 459. 

Brunnow, R. 1925, 156. 
Buchanan, В. (afterwards _ 
Hamilton). 1928, 169. 
Buddhadatta, A. P. 1924, 308; 

1929, 163. ^ 
Buddhi, J, 1927, 356. 
Budge, B. А. W. 1921, 212; 
1923, 300. 
Buhl, F. 1926, 331. 
1925, 559. 
Burlingame, E. W. 1923, 434. 
Burma Research Soci 
Journal. 1923, 120, 4 
Burma Archeological Surve 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS (cont.) REVIEWS OF BOOKS (cont.) 
Cagnola, G. 1925, 129. Chiang-Hung-Yuan. 1926, 562. 
Caland, W. 1925, 528 (tr.); | Chiera, E. 1925, 356 ; 1926, 318. 
1927, 167 (ed.), 340 (ей), Childe, V. б. 1927, 143; 1928, 
866 (ed.). 971 (tr 
Caleutta, Proc. and Trans. of Chinese Art. 1925, 561. 
the Second Oriental Con- Chinese Recent Publications. 
ference, 1922. 1925, 119. 1922, 97-102. 


Caleutta University, Dept. of 


Letters. 1923, 462, 694; 
De 1926, 123; 1928, 433. 
Cambridge Ancient Hi Vol. 
I. 1924, 313 ; 1926, 801. 


Campos, J. J. A. 1920, 238-942. 
Canaan, Taufiq. 1928, 693. 
Candramani Y idyalankara. 1927, 
861. 
.Canney, M. А. 1929, 678 
Carpenter, J. H. 1923, 110. 
Carter, T. F. 1926, 140. 
Casanova, M. 1923, 999. 
Casanova, P. 1921, 596. 
Cave, S. 1920, 948. 
Ceylon, its History, ete. 
535. 
Chakravarti, Ch. 
1927, 349 (ed.). 


1925, 


1924, 500; 


Chakravarti, P. C. 1927, 357 
(tr.). 
Chalmers, Lord. 1926, 569; 


1927, 883. * 
Chanda, R. 1928, 940. 
Chardin, J. 1928, 453. 
Charles-Roux, F. 1929, 903. 
Charlesworth, M. P. 1925, 567. 
Charpentier, 3l 1923, 277, 432. 
Charpentier, F., and Charbon- 
neaux, J. 1929, 891. 
Chassinat, Е. 1924, 313. 
Chatterjee, B. R. 1928, 677. 
Chatter, S. K. 1928, 666 ; 
1929, 160, 362. 
Chauvin, V. 1924, 127. 
Chavan, V. P. 1925, 365. 
Chavannes, E. 1921, 298. 


Cheikho, L. 1921, 993; 1923, 
283. 


Christensen, A. 

1929, 175. 
Chu-Chia-Chien. 
Chu Hsi. 


1926, 536 ; 


192370 
1923, 103. 


Clay, A. T. 1923, 104; 1924, 
111; 1925, 780. 

Clifton, V. 1928, 154. 

Coates, Н. Н. 1926, 572. 

Codrington, H. W. 1928, 443. 

Cedes, б. 1924, 118; 1929, 
936. 

Cohen, A. 1922, 635 (tr.). 

Cohen, M. 1926, 316. 

Contenau, G. 1920, 602; 1923, 
104, 131, 626; 1927, 569; 


1928, 466, 957-8. 
Coomarswamy, A. K. 1924, 281 ; 
1925, 161, 534; 1926, 764; 
1927, 644, 873; 1929,- 882. 
Coptic Theotokia. 1924, 307. 
Cordier. Bibliographie des 
Œuvres de H. 
Cordier, H. 1921, 451; 
273, 315; 1924, 462. 


1923, 


Corpus Inscriptionum Elami- 
carum. 1927, 060. _ „ 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indi- 


carum, Vol. I, new ed. 
1926, 137. 

Coupland, R. 1927, 385. 

Cour, A. 1923, 136. 

Cousens, H. 1926, 766. 

Crawley, E. 1927, 919. 

Creswell, K. A. C. 1922, 595 ; 
1923, 193; 1925," 163: 
1927, 392. 

„ Crooke, W. 1929, 329, 336 (ed.). 

^ Crum, ү. E. 1929, 885. 

Crump, L. M. 1928, 416 (tr.). 
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Cruveilhier, P. 1923, 105. 

Dadiani, S. 1927, 888. 

ad- -Dahabi, Shams ad din M. 
1923, 628. 

Dahlke, P. 1928, 174. 

Dalal, C. D. 1925, 354 ; 
771 (ed.). 

Dalgado, S. R. 1921, 263. 

Dalrymple's Oriental Repertory. 
1927, 375. 

Dalton, 0. M., and Braunholtz, 
H. J. 1925, 142. 
Dames, M. L. 1922, 284 ; 

640. 

Darah Bharata. 1920, 625. 

Darling, M. L. 1926, 130. 

Das, À. C. 1921, 636; 
757; 1929, 130. 

Das, б. K. 11926, 848. 

Dasgupta, S. 1923, 116. 

Datta, B. 1923, 439 ; 1924, 991 ; 
1929, 130. 

Davoud, Poure: 1929, 919. 

David- Neel, A. 1928, 160. 

Davids, С. А. F. Rhys. 1923, 
279 (tr.); 1924, 309, 475 ; 
1926, 132 (ed.), 133 (ed.) : 
1929, 355. 

Davids, T. W. Rhys, and Stede, 
W. 1923, 455; 1925, 185. 
1926, 139, 

Davies, N. de Gavis. 1921, 602. 

Davis, W. S. 1924, 331. 

aunt, H. D. 1927, 162. 

Dayal, P. 1928, 447. 

d'Cruz, Е. A. 1923, 453. 

De, S. K. 1921, 610; 1924, 296 : 
1925, 1597. 
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Eggers, W. 1929, 916. 
Eisenberg, T. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS (соли) 


Dhammapada. 1925, 530. 
Dhammasangani. 1922, 197. 
Dhoyt. 1927, 349. 
Diez, E. 1926, 767. 
Difnar (The). 1928, 977, 
Dine, E., and Sliman ben 
Ibrahim. 1924, 130. 
Dingwall, K. 1928, 649. 
Djawa. 1924, 190. 
Dodwell, Н. 1921, 649 z 
680 (ed.). 
Döhring, K. 1925, 144. 
Dosi, B. D. J. 1927, 181. 
Dougherty, R. P. 1921, 658. 
Downing, ©. 1925, 328. 
Driver, G. R., and Hodgson, L. 
(ed.). 1926, 752. 
Driver, б. В. 1926, 537. 
Du Mesnil du Buisson, Count. 
1929, 887. 
Duarte Barbosa, The Book of. 
1922, 984. 
Dumezil, G. 1925, 738. 
Dumont, P. Е. 1924, 498. 
Duroiselle, C. 1923, 463. 
Dussaud, R. 1929, 900. : 
Dutch East Indies, Works on. 
1922, 625. { 
Dutt, B. В. 1927, 146. 
Dutt, L.P. 1926, 527. 
Dutt, N. K. 1921, 127; 
146. ; 
Ebeling, E., Meissner, В., and 
Weidner, E. F. 1926, 783. 
Ebeling, B. 1925, 550. 
Edgerton, F. 1925, 802. 
Edwards, E. 1923, 121. | 
Edwardes, S. M. 1923, 113 (ed): 
1925, 180. 
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1927, 
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Ellow, A. P. 1921, 290. 

Enriquez, C. M. 1924, 122: 
1925, 735. 

Enthoven, R. E. 1924, 139; 
1925, 796. 

Erman, A. 1928, 213. 

Evans, I. K. N. 1928, 919. 


Evans-Wentz, W. Y. 
1929, 929. 
Examples of Indian Art at the 
Dritish Empire Exhibition, 

1924. 1926, 131. 


1928, 652 : 


Ezerman, J. L. J. Е. 1921, 
639. 
Faddegon, В. 1921, 594. 


Fagnan, E. 1923, 298. 
Faridi, A. H. 1929, 925. 
Farnell, L. R. 1926, 768. 
Farquhar, J. N. 1920, 627-9. 
Pattahi of Nishapur. 1927, 
910. 
Fausboll, V. 
Feghali, M., 
135. 
Feghali, M. T. 
Ferguson, J. C. 
1926, 550. 
Finkelstein, L. 1927, 577. 
Fischer, A. 1922, 458; 
156 (ed.), 162 (ed.). 
Fleury, S. 1921, 697. 
Fonahn, А. 1923, 639. 
Forke, A. 1929, 199. 
Formichi, О. 1927, 338. 
Forrer, В. 1920, 603-5 : 
699, 707. 
Forrer, L. 1925, 133. 
Forster, E. S. 1928, 960. 
Foster, W. 1923, 310; 1925, 
328 (ed.), 570: 1926, 762: 
1927 aie (ed.) : 1928, 942. 
Foucher, A 1924, 280. 
Fougères, G., etc. 1927, 140. 
Foy, W. 1926, 329. 
F'rancke, A. H. 1927, 639. 
Frank, Cx 1924, 697 : 1929, 374. 


1925; 530 (tr.). 
and Cuny, A. 1925, 


1929, 670. 
1920, 368-372 


1925, 


1924, 
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Frankfort, H. 1926, 319. 
Fraser, J. О. 1923, 284. 
Fraser, M. F. А. 1925, 560. 
Frazer, J. G. 1925, 352, 794. 
French, J. С. 1929, 161. 
Friedrich, J. 1924, 108; 1926, 
322. 
Froger, F. 1927, 381. 
Fuad, К. Z. М. 1923, 283 
Fulton, A. S., and Ellis, A. G. 
1927, 905. 
Furlani, G. 1929, 879. 
Gabriel, Fr. 1924, 311. 


Gabriel- Rousseau, W. 
Gadd, C. J. 1923, 
329; 1926, 313. 
Gaekwad's Oriental Series. 1923, 
425; 1924, 288. 
Gairdner, W. H. T. 
1028 220. 
Gale, J. S. 1925, 355 (tr). 
Gamble, 7, S. 1923, 472. 
Ganapati, Sastri. 1927, 862 ed. 
Ganga-Prasad. 1924, 476. 
Garstang, J. 1929, 894. 
Gaster, M. 1925, 151; 
788 ; 1928, 454. 
Gaudart, E. 1926, 130 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, M. 
1925, 155, 160. 
Gauthiot, R. 1924, 280. 
Gawronski, A. 1923, 424. 
Geiger, B. 1923, 281. A 
Geiger, M. and W. 1924, 673. 


104; 


1927, 133 ; 


1926, 


Geiger, W. 1925, 310: 1929, 
163 (ed.). 
Geldner, К. Т. 1925. 113. 


СелоиШас, H. de. 1924, 696: 
1926, 325. . 
Getty, A. 1929, 354. 
Geyer, R. 1923, 297 : 
(ed.). - 
Ghellinck, J. de. 

Ghoshal, U.N. 
Ghose, N. « 1920; 2 
Gibb, H. A. R. m 1 


. 


1928, 195 


1929. 197. 
pos E 


1928, 105. 
1924, 
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Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif. 1922, 368. 
Shandarmin. 1920, 281. 
Shang Dynasty. 1921, 
Sharma, Sri Ram. Ms 295 ; 
1928, 399. 
Shah’s Revenue System. 
1926, 447-459. 
Shi‘ahs. 1924, 73 
Shih - li - ch'a - to - lo identified. 
1920, 1-6, 447—459. 
Shuttleworth, H. Lee. 1928, 160 
(rev.); 1929, 644 (rev.), 
929 (rev.). 
Sibt Ibnu "l-Jawzi. 
1929, 226. 
Siddiqi, A. 1927, 559. 
Sidersky, M. 1920, 
1929, 161—189. 
Siladitya. 1926, 487. 
Si-ma Kuang. 1928, 770. . 
Simkurru. 1922, 91. 
Sina, see Shina. 
Sina Bodu. 1927, 31 
Sindhi. 1924, 555-584; 
86. 
Sinhalese, Colloquial. 1921, 209. 
Sin-sar-iskun. 1921, 383. 


Sher 


1928, 265 ; 


565-572 ; 


1925, 


Sisikottos. 1928, 902. 

Sita. 1921, 422. 

Sita Ram. 1921, 239; 1928, 
400. 


Sitaram, K. N. 1924, 229. 

Skeat, W. W. 1928, 919 (rev.). 

Sköld, H. 1924, 265; 1926, 66T- 
678. 

Smirnov, Y. D. 
1928, 408. 
Smith, « 1925, 37-60, 299, 508 : 
x 1926, 433-446 (PL), 794 

(rev.); 1927, 405 (rev.), 


c E 
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561 (rev.) 568-571 (revs.), 
895 (rev.); 1928, 466 (rev.), 
618, 622, 849-875; 1929, 
383 (rev.). 

Smith, V. A. 1920, 113 (rev.), 
118 (rev.), 221-6, 227-9. 

Snan-rtse. 1928, 588. 

Snan.sdan. 1928, 588. 

Société Asiatique Centenary. 
1922, 650. 

Soane, E. B. 
1922, 191-226 ; 
(rev.). 

Sod. 1928, 592. 

Soma. 1920, 349; 1921, 241. 

Somnath. 1928, 253. 

Soothill, W. E. 1925, 121 (rev.) ; 
1927, 926 (rev.). 

Sravasti. 1927, 689. 

Ssu-ma Ch'ien. 1921, 30; 1926, 
301. 

Stagu. 1928, 589. 

Stater in Khotan. 1926, 671. 

Stede W. 1926, 569 (rev.); 
1927, 627 (rev.), 883 (rev.) ; 
1928, 950. (rev.). 

Stein, A. 1925, 399. 

“ Sthanam." 1927, 323. 

Sthiramati. 1929, 463. 

Storey, C. A. 1921, 448 (rev.) ; 
1923, 457 ; 1926, 103. 
Subhasitavali. 1927, 471; 1928, 

135, 403. 
Subramaniam, Т. N. 1922, 84; 
1923, 88, 93. 
Subrahmanyam, K. G. 1925, 502. 
Sudraka. 1923, 601. 
Sudras. 1923, 965. 
Sugiura. 1929, 454. 
Sulaiman, Sultan. 
seq. 
Sulayman Pasha al-Khadem. 
1922, 19. j 
Sumer. 1921, 169. 
Sumerian Clay-tablets. 1923, 393. 
Sumerian Connexions witk 
Ancient India. 1925, 697. 


1921, 57-81; 
1923, 471 


1921, 19 et 


em 
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Sumerian Law Code. 1929, 489. 


515. 

Sunga Railing Pillars. 1927 
847. j 

Sunnis. 1924, 73. 

Sunqur Sa‘dy, Amir. 7923 
515. ' 

Suresvara. 1923, 259; 1924 
96. 

Surparaka. 1927, 111; 1928, 
410. ^ 

Surrosh, K. Cama Prize. 1922, 
91, 588. 


Susa. 1925, 700; 1928, 35-50. 

Svapna-Vasavadatta. 1922,80; . 
1924, 668 ; 1925, 99; 1928, 
877-90. 

Syamilaka. 1924, 262. 

Sykes, P. M. 1922, 453 (rev. 
596 (rev.) ; 1923, 487 (rev.); 
1924, 504 (ob.); 1926, dal 
(rev.), 803 (rev.); 192i, 
164 (rev.). 

Syrian Arabic. 1920, 305-318. 

Syriaque et Nabateen. 192, 


263, 417. | 

Tabaqat ash-Shu‘ara. 1926. 
269. | 

Tabaqat of Ansari. 1923, 13h 
337-382. 

Tabari. 1925, 516. 

Taghi. 1922, 359. 

T’ai Language. 1928, 769. 


Talish-Dulab. 1920, 282. 
Tamil pambu, Sanskrit ^ар“ 
1923, 619. A 
Tammuz, Idin-Dagan as. 1920, 
15-42. E. 
Ta/rikhi  Fakhru'd-Din ? 
barakshah. 1929, 589. 
Tarka-sastras. 1929, 451. 
Tavernier. 1926, 491. 
Tawaif-I Mutafarriqeh- 
228. 5 
Taxation in Islam. 1928, 488: 
Taylor Cylinder. 1928, 546. 
Tembe tribe. 1929, 751. 


1 923, 
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Temple, R. С. 1921, 283 (rev.), 
595 (rev.); 1922, 284, 442 
(rev.), 597 (rev.), 605 (rev.) ; 
1923, 83, 265, 288 (rev.), 
415, 640 (rev.), 670 (ob.); 
1925, 339 (rev.); 1926, 
358 (rev.), 788 (rev.) ; 1927, 
343 (rev.); 1928, 453-8 
(rev.) ; 1929, 639-642 
(revs.). 

Semple Worship in Hinduism. 
1928, 15. 

Terminational Elements in Indo- 
Aryan. 1927, 227. 

Texts, Cuneiform. 1920, 49-81. 

Texts, Hittite Hieroglyphic, De- 
cipherment. 1922, 537-572. 


Text, Seleucid Legal. 1925, 
655-671. 
Tholos aryenne du Malabar. 


1926, 715. 

Thoma, P. J. 1923, 411. 

Thomas, E. J. 1923, 116-120 
(revs.); 1927, 357 (rev.), 
631 (rev.), 881 (rev.) ; 1928, 
174 (rev.); 1929, 163-4 
(revs.), 352-9 (revs.), 613- 
620 (revs.), 870. 

Thomas, F. W., and .Clauson, 
G. L. M. 1927, 281-306. 
Thomas, F. W., Miyamoto, S., 

and Clauson, С. L. M. 
1929, 37-76 (P1), 944 (rev.). 
Thomas, Е. W. 1920, 384-9 


(revs.) ; 1921, 277-283 
(revs.), 665 (ob.); 1922, 
79, 83, 146 (ob.); 1923, 


152 (ob.), 154 (ob.); 1924, 
94, 261, 9262, 449, 671; 
1925, 100, 104, 108, 110, 
498, 519 (rev.), 814 (ob.), 
815 (ob.); 1926, 311, 312, 
505, 507, 508-596. 1927, 
51-85, 121, 123, 409 (ob.), 
544, 546-558, 807-844, 858. 
1928, 63-98, 399, 411 (rev.), 
555-595, 630, 714, 877-890. 


51 

Thompson, E. 1927, 322. 
Thompson, R. Campbell. 1923, 
151 (ob.), 233 Pls. 1924, 
258, 452, 669; 1925, 
81; 1926, 100, 723: 1929, 


339, 428 (Lecture), 801-823. 
Tibetan Alphabet. 1929, 843. 
Tibetan Documents. 1927, 51- 

85; 807-844 ; 1928, 63-98 ; 

555-595. 


Tibetan Word Forms. 1928, 
896. 
al-Tijan fi Akhbar Qahtan. 


1925, 507. 
Tikasarvasva. 1928, 900. 
Timing of Plays in India. 7928, 

893. 

Tin, Pe Maung. 
1924, 122 (rev.). 

Tirahi. 1925, 399—416. 

Todar Mal. 1926, 52. 

Tones in Oriental Languages. 
1920, 453-479 ; 1927, 103. 

Topography, Baghdad. 1926, 
609. 

Topography, Cairene. 1927, 57. 

Torday, E. 1920, 103 (rev.). 

Torwali. 1927, 853. 

Toynbee, A. J. 1922, 274. 
Tragacanth and Mandrak in 
Cuneiform. 1926, 100. 
Translations. Arabic of the New 
Testament. 1926, 275. 
Tripathe, В. Б. 1928, 629. — — 
Triennial Gold Medal Presenta- 

tion. 1922, 642; 1925, 

314. 

Tritton, A. S. 1920, 121; 1925, 
516; 1927, 479 ; 1928, 405 ; 
458-508. . 

Troup, J. 1920, 599-601 (rev.). 

r Tse-hthon. 1928, 589. 

г Tse-rgod.. 1928, 590. ~ 

Tshal-byi. . 1928, 555. 

Tubba'« 1925, 432. 

Tucci, Ga 1928, 1; 1928, 905 ; 

1929, 247-258, 451-488, 810. 


1923, 265; 


t 
a 
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Tughluq Dynasty. 1922, 319. 
Tul and Naw. 1920, 279. 
Tulam. 1920, 284. 

Tulsi Das. 1922, 374. 

Tun Huang. 1925, 113; 
116, 298. 

Turkish Manuscript in Uighur 
Characters. 1928, 99-130. 

Turkish “В”. 1927, 521. 

Turkish Shrine in Western 
Macedonia. 1929, 289. 

Turks in the Indian Ocean. 
1921, 1-12. 

Turner, R. L. 1921, 329-365, 
505-544. 1924, 555-584 ; 
1925, 86, 173-180 (revs.) ; 
1926, 364 (rev.); 1927, 
227-239 ; 1928, 661-8 
(revs.) 

Uddaka. 1927, 194. 

Uighur Turkish Manuscript. 
1928, 99-130. 


1926, 


U Kur-kur — Hellebore. 1924, 
669. 
Ullugh Khan. 1922, 331. 
1927, 


Upright Gupta Script. 
258. 


Ur. 1922, 389; 1926, 689-713 ; 


1927, 791, 795; 1928, 148, 
635, 862. 
Ur-Ningirsu. 1922, 393. 


Ur-Ninurta. 1925, 487. 

“Usnisa.” 1928, 829. 

Vallabhadeva. 1928, 403. 

"Vaniba-Moriyas. 1923, 93. 

Varma, S. 1925, 91-35. 

** Vasthanam ” 
1927, 322. 


Vasubandhu. 1929, 451. 
d 25, 965. 
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Virgilius Cordubensis. 1929, 599. 
Visakhadatta. 1923, 585. 
Vitasta-Hydaspes. 1927, 115, 
Vogel, J. Ph. 1925, 144; 19277 
586-597 (revs.) ; 1929, 113, 
Waddell, L. A. 1922, 266, 580: 
1926, 115. і 
Wahm in Arabic and itg 
Cognates. 1922, 505-521, 
Waih in Persian Proper Names, 
1924, 91. c 
Wakhi. 1924, 191. a 
Waldschmidt, E., 1926, 116, 298. 
Waley, A. D. 1921, 193, 662-3 
(revs.) ; 1923, 124 (rev) — 
Walsh, Е. Н. С. 1922, 593 (rev); < 
1928, 947 (rev.); 1929, 
160-2 (revs.), 361-2 (rev.). 
War with the Great Serpent. 
1922, 177-190. 


Warangal. 1922, 321. 
Wardrop, О. 1922, 109 (rev): 


1923, 307 (rev.), 630 (rev.): 
1927, 887 (теу); 1928. 
212 (rev.), 709 (rev.) ; 1929, 
194-6 (revs.), 400-2 (revs), 
684 (rev.). a 
Wasiyat-nama-i-makhfi. 1923, 
78. 1 
Weigall, A. 1921, 272 (теу — 
602-610 (revs.). ү 
Weir,J.H. 1920, 373-5 (rev:)i ` 
1923, 143 (rev.), 621 (rev), 
Weld-Blundell, Н. 1923, 12 
(rev.), 150 (rev.). 


Wensinck, A. J. 1920, 231 =) 
1921, 125. aT 
Werner, А. 1923, 116 del 


1924, 196 (rev... 
Whitehead, TR, WB d 
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Wilkinson, J. V. S. 
882 (rev.). 

Wilson, A. T. 
1928, 175 (rev.); 
657 (rev.), 666 (rev.). 

Wilson, J. M. 1928, 204. 

Wima Kadphises. 1928, 139. 

Winckworth, C. T. P. 1925, 
547 (rev.), 655-671. 

Winstedt, R. О. 1923, 317 (rev.). 

dVolfenden, S. N. 1928, 896: 
1929, 581, 869. 

Women as inheritable property. 
1925, 81. 

Woolley, ©. L. 1922, 427; 1926, 
689-713 (Pls.); 1928, 35- 
50, 635. 

Woolner, A. C. 
1925, 625-638. 


1929, 403, 


1925, 189 (ob.) : 
1929, 


1924, 439; 


Yach. 1929, 526. 
Yacholo. 1929, 527. 


Yate, C. E. 
Yellin, D. 1920, 597. 
el-Yemen. 1920, 121. 
Yetis, W. Р. 1920, 368-72 


1926, 290. 


(rev.), 671-2 (ob.); 1921, 
136 (rev.), 298 (rev.) : 1922, 


97-102 (revs.), 397-496; 
1923, 271-5 (revs.); 1924, 
98, 274 (rev.), 463-6 (revs.) ; 
1925, 355 (rev.); 1926, 
550-568 (revs.) ; 1927, 643- 
5 (revs.): 1928, 649-65] 
(revs.);. 1929, 337, 943-4 
(revs.). 


Yezdi dialect. 1928, 288. 


Yezidis. 1921, 117. 
Yoga. 1927, 854. 


Yogacara School. 1929, 454. 

Yuan Chwang. 1920, 1-19, 
447-452. 

Yusuf-Ali, A. 1921, 614 (rev.) ; 
1922, 451 (rev.); 1925, 
343 (rev.) ; 1928, 986 (ob.). 

Yusuf and Zulaikha. 1929, 103. 

" Yuzghat" Inscription Re- 


vised. 1924, 645-655. 
Zaid b. ‘Amr b. Nufail. 1925, 
439. 
Zanjan and the Babis. 1927, 
461. 
ZaraÜustra. 1929, 735. 
Zorastrian Doctrine of the 


Resurrection. 1928, 1.. 
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- ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


` ASIATIC SOCIETY MONOGRAPHS. 
Vols. XX-XXI. j 
A Study in the Economic Condition of Ancient India. 
By Dn. Pran NaTH. 1929, Price 12s. 6d. 
The Kumzari Dialect of the Shihuh Tribe, Arabia, 


and a Vocabulary. By BERTRAM THoMas. 1930, 
Price 2s. 6d. 


© PRIZE PUBLICATION FUND. 
Vols. XII-XIII. 


Outlines of Tibeto - Burman Linguistic Morphology. 
#. By S. N. WOLrENDEN. 1930. 15s. 


A Guide to Ismaili Literature. By W. IvaNow. 
1933. 9s. 


| ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 
| Vol XXXI. 
| Vicitrakarnikavadanoddhrta. Nevari Text and Trans- 


lation. Edited by Dr. Hans JORGENSEN. 1931. 
12s. 6d. З 


JAMES С. FORLONG FUND. 
{ Vols. VI-X. з 
| Falaki-i-Shirwani. His Times, Life and Works. By 
Hāni Hasan. 1929. 12s. 6d. 
| Critical Studies in the Phonetic Observations of 
| Indian Grammarians. Ву S. Varma. 1929. 
125. 64. 
| The Elements of Japanese Writing. By Commander 
N. E. IsEMoNcER. 1929. £1 5s. 2 - 
Falaki-i-Shirwani. His Diwan. By НАрї Hasan. E 
1929. 10s, г. c 
Ta'rikh-i-Jahan-Gushay of Juwayni,.Vol. "Ш, Fac- e 
simile of MS. dated au. «$90, belonging to ' 5 
ў . Wahid-ul-Mulk. With IntroducSon by Sir E. Denison _ 
Ros. 1931. 7s. 6d. Tt ЛП >: 
_ Dialogues in the Eastern Turki Dialect бп Subjects. 
* of Interest to Travellers. By R.O. WINGATE and 
| Sir E. Denison Ross. Zn the Press. r^ 
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OF 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


74 Grosvenor Street, W. 1. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The JOURNAL of the ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETI | 
is published quarterly. It is frequently illustrated -and ii 
contains Original Articles on the Languages, the Archæology, | 


the History, the Beliefs and the Customs of the East. 4 


Each quarter the principal books published on Oriental; 


subjects are reviewed. | 


for Resident Members, TWO GUINEAS for Non-resident Memb 
| residing in the British Isles, and THIRTY SHILLINGS for 


resident Members residing abroad. 


E 4 
Each Member, whose Subscription for the current year has been? | 
receives the Journal post free, has the use of the Library at the som 
rooms, 1225 admission to the meetings of the Society. Three-s™ ja 


Subscribers may also borrow books. 


Libraries and persons who are not Members may ps 

_ the Journal post free by paying a Subscription of Two 

Eight Shillings a year in advance direct to the Secretary- 
price cf each part separately is Fifteen Shillings. . 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS © 


ON SALE AT THE ROOMS OF THE SOCIETY 


74 GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.1 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND 


NEW SERIES 


(1-5) RznaTSEK (E.). Mir Khwand’s “Ranzat-ns-Safa > 


Or “Garden of Purity”. 1891t01894. Price 10s. a volume 
(7s. 6d.). 

(6) Tawney (C. H.). The Katha Kosa, 1895. Price 10s, 
(7s. 6d.). 

(7) Кірріхе (Miss C. M... Вараз Kadambari. 1896. 
Price 10s. (7s. 6d.). 

(8) Cowen. (E. B.) and Tuomas (T. W.) Вапаѕ Наза 
Carita. 1897. Price 10s. (7s. 6d.). 

(9) СнЕхЕпү (Т.). The first twenty-four Makamats of 
al Hariri. 1898. Price 15s. (125.). 

(10) SrEiNGass (F.). The last twenty-four Makamats 
of al Hariri. 1898. Price 15s. (12s.). 


(11) GasrER (M.). The Chronicles of Jerahmeel. 1899. 


Price 10s. (7s. 6d.). 

(12) DIS ae Rhys). The Dhamma Sangani. 1909. 

Price 10s. (7s. 60.). Out of print. 

(13) BEvERIDGE (Mrs. H.) Life and Memoirs of 
Gulbadan Begum. 1902. Price 105. (7s. 6d.). 

(14, 15) Warrers (T.). On Yuan Chwang’s Travels. 
Edited by T. W. Rhys Davids and S. W. аер 
1904-5. Price 10s. a volume (7s. 6d.). 

(16) WniNFIELD (E. H.) and MiRza MUHAMMAD AORTA: 
The Lawaih of Jami. Facsimile of an old MS., with 
a translation and a preface on the influence of Greek 
philosophy upon Sufism. Second edition, 1914. Price 5s. 
(4s. 6d.). Qut of print. 

(17) BanxETT(L.D.). Antagada-das&o and Anuttarova- 
Vaiya-dasao. From the Prakrit, 1907. Price 5s. (4s. 6d.). 

(18) Karen (A. Berriedale). The SONS OS ака. 
1908. Price 5s. (4s. Gd.). 

(19, 22) Rocers (A.). Memoirs of- phan Edited 
by H. Beveridge. Vol. Т, 1909. Vol. 11%1914. Price 10s. 
a volume (Ts. 6d.). 
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(20) Хпоноцвох (R. А.). The Tarjumān al-Ashwaq of 
Ibn al-Arabi. Text and Translation.. 1911. Price 7s. 6d. 
(65.). 

(21) WARDROP (Miss M.) The Man in the Panthers 
Skin. By Shot'ha Rusthaveli. 1912. Price 10s. (Ts. Gd). 

(23) WARDROP (O.. Visramiani. The Story of the 
Loves of Vis and Ramin. A romance of Ancient Persia, 
Translated from the Georgian Version. Price 10s. (7s. 6d.), 

(24) Ur (Professor) Vaisesika Philosophy, according 
to the Dasapadartha Sastra. Chinese Text and "lranslae 
tion. 1918. Price Ts. 6d. (6s.). 

Marcoriourn (D. S) The Hesht Bihisht. (Im 
preparation.) 


ASIATIC SOCIETY MONOGRAPHS 

(1) Gerisi (Colonel G. E.). Researches on Ptolemy's 
Geography (Further India and the Indo-Malay Peninsula). 
8vo. 1909. Price 15s. (12s.). 

(2) WixrERNITZ (Dr. M.). Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 
in the R.A.S., with an Appendix by F. W. Thomas. 80. 
1902. Price 5s. (8s. 6d.). Out of print. 

3) HinsonrELD (Dr. H..) New Researches into the 
. Composition and Exegesis of the Qoran. 4to. 1902. Price 58 
(3s, 6d.). 

(4) Damus (M. Longworth). The Baloch Race. буо. 
1904, Price 5s. (3s. 6d.). Am 

(5) Le Srranau (Guy) Mesopotamia and Persia m 
the Fourteenth Century A.D., from the Nuzhat-al-Kulüb 
of Hamd-Allah Mustewii. 8vo. 1903. Price 5s. (88.600) 
Oyt of print. i 
. (6) Browne (Professor E. G.). | Chahár Maqála ol 
Nidhámí-i-Arüdi-i-Samarqandt. 8vo. 1899. Out of print: 

(7) Coprineron (О), M.D., F.S.A. A Manual 9 
Musalman Numismatics. 8о. 1904. Price Ts. Gd. (98.) 

(8) GmixnsoN (б. A.) СТ.Е. The Pisaca Language? 
of North-West India, Svo. 1906. Out of print. | 

(9, 10) Dames (M, Longworth). Popular Poetry of Ше 
Beloches. Textand translation. Two vols. 8уо. | 
Price 15s. (11s 69.). 2 

(11) Saycr CUR A. М.) and PINCHES (T.G 
Tablet from Yufsat in the Liverpool Instit: 
‚ Archeology. Svo. 1907. Price 5s. (3s. 6d.). 
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(12) BaiLEv (Rev. Т Grahame). The Tz anguages of the 
f Norihern Himalayas, being studies in the Grammar of 
Twenty-six Himalayan Dialects. Svo. 1908. Price 
(3s. 6d.) Out of print. 

(13) Bairgy (Rev. T. Grahame), Капаш Vocabulary, 
8vo. ПОШ. Bice о ). 

(14) Le Srrance (Guy). Description of the Province 
of Fars, in Persia, from the MS. of Ibn-al- Balkhi. Svo. 
1912. Price 5s. (3s. 6d.). 

(15) BRANDSTETTER (R.). An Introduction to Indonesian 
Linguistics, translated by C. O. Blagden. 8vo. 1916. 
Price 7s. 6d. (6s.). 

(16) Pincues (Т. G.). Tablets from Lagaš and other 
| Babylonian Sites in mie pose ssion of Randolph Berens 
Esq. Svo. 1915. Price 5s. (3s. 6d.), 

(17) BaiLEY (Rey. T. б бо Linguistie Studies 
Eos the Himalayas. (Iu the press.) 

GasrER (M.). El-Asatir, or the Samaritan Apocalypse 

of Moses. (In preparation.) 


98. 


? 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY р 
PRIZE PUBLICATIONS FUND 


(1) HurrZscu ¢ Professor E.). ETRAS of 
Simharaja. The Text in Nagari characters, with Notes, 
Introduction, and Index. Svo. 1909. Price 75. 64. (5s.). 

(2) Bobe (Mabel Haynes), Ph.D. The Pali Literature 
f: of Burma. Svo. 1909. Price 5s. (3s. 90). - 
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To the East of Samatata 
(ON THE SIX COUNTRIES MENTIONED BUT NOT 
VISITED BY YUAN CHWANG) 
By Proressor PADMANATH BHATTACHARYA, 
VIDYAVINOD, M.A. 
Т\Н famous Chinese traveller Yuan Chwang travelled 
throughout India during the second quarter of the 

seventh century A.D.: he proceeded eastwards as far as 
Samatata, and when he was turning back he mentioned 
six countries which he had heard of but could not visit. 
Their names are given in serial order: "(1) Shihli- 
Ch'atalo to the north-east (from Samatata) among the 
hills near the sea; (2) south-east from this, on a bay of 
the sea, Kamolangka; (3) Tolopoti to the east of the 
preceding; (4) east from ‘Tolopoti was Ishangnapulo ; 
(5) to the east of this was Mohachanp‘o; and (6) tothe a 
south-east of this was the Yenmonachou country.” ! 

Regarding the location and identification of these 
countries antiquarians, European and Asiatic, like M. 
Chavannes and Dr. Takakusu, have given their opinions, 
and the consensus of these learned views has led to the 
following identifications :— r 

(1) Shih-li-ch'a-to-lo was Prome in Lower Burma, the 
ancient "'harekhettara or Srikshetra: (2) Ka-mo-lang-ka 

1 Watters’ Yuan Chiang, vol. ii, 2 187-8. ? Watters’ work has been 


followed in this article as he is the most reliable authority. 
JRAS. JAN. 1920. ; 
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was Pegu and the Delta of the амаа; (3) To-lo-po-tj 
is the same as Dwaravati, “the Sanskrit name for 
Ayuthya or Ayudhya, the ancient capital of Siam "- 
(4) I-shang-na-pu-lo, i.e. Ishanapura, was Cambodia ; 
(5) Mo-ha-chan-p'o or Mahāchampā was modern Cochin- 
China with a part of Anam; and (6) the Yen-mo-na-chou 
was Yamunüdwipa, which might be Java but has not 
been yet identified.! 

The late Mr. Watters, who, according to Dr. Rhys 
Davids, was the most qualified person to write an 
authentic work on the interpretation of Yuan Chwang’s 
valuable records? objects to Shih-li-ch‘a-ta-lo being | 
identified with Prome or Tharekhettara, on the grounds 
that it was far from the sea and that it lay south-east of 
Samatata, instead of north-eust, which is the reading of 
all the texts of the Life and of the Fang Chih Having 
thus criticized the view already established, Watters 
has given his own idea, viz. that Shih-li-ch'a-ta-lo or 
Srikshetra “should correspond roughly to the Tipparah 
District” ;4 and this has been confirmed by Dr. Vincent A. 
Smith in his notes appended to Watters’ volumes.’ 

Before proceeding to examine these opinions we must 
ascertain the position of Samatata. It is stated in the | 
narrative that the Chinese traveller proceeded from | 
Kamaripa southwards, and after a journey of 1,200 or / 
1,300 li (6 li 2 1 mile) reached the country of Samaíait, 

" and that this country was on the seaside and was low 
and moist, and was more than 3,000 li in circuit. The», 
again, from Samatata the pilgrim journeyed west for 
over 900 li and reached Tanmolihti,’ which was decidedly 
"lTamralipta, the modern Tamluk in the Midnapur District. 
Samatata, therefore, must have been the south-easter? 


1 For details vide Watters’ Yuan Chwang, vol; ii, рр. 188-9. 
2 Vide Preface to Watters’ Yuan Chwang, vol. i, p- V 

3 Watters’ Yuan Chwang, vol. ii, pp. 188-9. 
4 Ibid., p. 189. ^ К 5 Thid., p. 840. 
с Tbid., р. 187. 7 Ibid., p. 189. 
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part of the Bengal Presidency corresponding to the Dacca, 
Faridpur, Backerganj, Jessore, and Khulna Districts ; 
and this is the locality shown as Samatata in the map 3 
appended to Watters' volumes by Dr. V. A. Smith. | 

Having thus fixed with fair certainty the location of 
Samatata, let us now examine the position and identifica- 
tion of the six countries one by one: 

(1) The first is Shih-li-ch'a-to-lo. We learn three points 
about it, viz. : (1) 16 was north-east of Samatata; (2) it was 
among the hills; and (3) it was near the sea. Those who 
so long localized it about Prome in Lower Burma over- | 
| looked the first and the third points, and have thus been | | 
rightly critieized by Watters, as stated already. They 
had also missed another, a very important, fact: A.D. 95 
was the date of the demise of the last king of Prome, 
and Tharekhettara and the kingdom fell immediately 
after.! 

Was it possible that Yuan Chwang, coming about five 
centuries and a half after the extinction of the kingdom 
of Tharekhettara, would be informed of its existence ? 
We may, therefore, say conclusively that Yuan Chwang 
did not mean ''harekhettara of Prome when he spoke of 
Shih-li-ch‘a-to-lo. 

Let us now come to what Watters has put forward as 
to Shih-li-ch‘a-to-lo. Unfortunately he has not stated | 
his arguments in favour of it: apparently he only looked i | 
at the map and found the Tipperah District fairly on the 
north-east, and so he made a surmise. Had he only 
looked a little up exactly north-east of what was 
Samatata, he would have found the right claimant in the 
district of Sylhet, which in the vernacular is called 
Srihatta, We have said elsewhere that * what the people 
whom Yuan Chwang consulted said was ‘ Srihatta ^, which 


k 1 Lieut.-General Sir Arthur P. Phayre's Логу of Burma, ed. 1884, | 
р. 18. — | 
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the pilgrim heard as ‘Srikshatra’, aud represented in hig 
defective Chinese tongue as Shih-li-ch'a-to-lo " .! і 

The peculiar way in which the Assamese pronounce the 
letter Ж (Л) even now (one hears it sounded like the 
Greek letter y (chi)) indicates probably the manner in 
which in this part of East Bengal close to Assam the 
letter was pronounced in old days, and the Chinese 
pilgrim might not be wholly to blame for taking Srihatta 
as Srikshatra.? 

We will now see if Sylhet (мава) fulfils all the 
conditions. It was “north-east of Samatata" (South- 
Eastern Bengal); “it was among the hills”: a reference | 
to the map of Sylhet will show that it is surrounded by 
ranges of hills on all sides except the west. But a map 
of modern Sylhet would not show that it fulfilled the 
third condition, as the district is not at present “ near the 
sea”. This requires some explanation. 

The district of Sylhet, which, by the way, included two 
centuries ago the eastern part of Mymensingh and the 
northern part of Tipperah, contains many marshes that 
go-by the name Háor, which apparently is a corruption 
of the word Sagara, as it is changed into Sáyar in 
colloquial Bengali and the initial S is commonly changed | 
into h in the Sylhet patois.? These “haors” are gradually { 
being silted up, and are now being utilized in paddy | 
cultivation; even villages are growing amidst them neat |i 

* river banks or at spots raised up by earthquakes. Only 


: 1 Epigraphia Indica, vol. xii, pt. ii, No. 13, p.67. The point whether 
Srihatta (Sylhet) existed аз a distinct kingdom in Yuan Chwang’s tim? 
has been dealt with in that article as a side issue, and so has nob been 
touched on here. s : 

2 A Pandit once said that he had come across Srikshetra written 10 
a Tantra in place of Srihatta : if this bea factall confusion is cleared пр: 
[бгаа means “ Market of Sri or Lakshmi”, the deity presiding дун 
the Pitha of Sylhet being Mahalakshmi; and Srikshetra means ec fiel 
or place of Sri (Lakshmi)” ; so both these words are almost of the Sam" 
signification. ] r : A 

з Vide Dr. Grierson's Linguistic Survey of India, vol. v, pt. 1, P: “~~ 
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140 years ago, in 1778, when a certain Mr. Lindsay went 
from Dacca to Sylhet as its governor, he wrote: “ I shall 
not be disbelieved when I say that in pointing my boat | 
towards Sylhet I had recourse to my compass, the same | 
as at sea, and steered a straight course through a lake 
not less than one hundred miles in extent"! If this was 
the state of things less than a century and a half ago, 
what the condition of the district was about thirteen 
centuries ago may well be imagined. In fact, one of 
the two copper-plates discovered near Bhatera in South 
Sylhet about forty years ago, which, according to 
Rajendralala Mitra, were executed in the fourteenth 
century A.D. (but which might belong to an anterior date 
though certainly not prior to the tenth century A.D.), 
contains in it the word wrax-ufua (sagura-paschime, 
“west of the sea") as the boundary of a plot of arable 
land.? In the other plate also there is the word Чтат<& 
(naw-vataka), which Rajendralala Mitra has translated 
as “war boats”, mentioned in two places in connexion 
with the description of the royal donors war materials. 
This also indicates the existence of something like the 
sea near by even some centuries after the Chinese 
| traveller visited India. 
Before concluding the case of Shih-li-ch‘a-to-lo we have 


! Extracts from The Lives of Lindsays. Appendix to Hunter's 
Statistical Accounts of Assam, vol. ii, p. 346. 
* Vide line 38 of the Copper-plate Inscriptions No. 1, as published 
with the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for August, 1880. 

* Vide lines 13 and 21 of the copper-plate Inscriptions No. 2 in the 
Same Proceedings. ‘That these copper-plate grants related to Sylhet 
(Srihatta) is evident from the fact that the donors were described as 
belonging to a dynasty which ruled the kingdom of Srihatta and that 
One of these grants related to Srihattanatha Siva. 

* That the whole of the plain portion of the district formed part of 
the ocean at а remote period will be apparent from the fact that the 
lofty mountains to the north and east rise abruptly ; the conformation 

B of some of the sandy hillocks on and about the towr of Sylhet, and the 


PRT TE 


р Presence of marine shells at the foot of the hills along the northern 
j boundary, also prove this (vide Huuter's Statistical Accounts of Assam, 
| Vol. ii, p. 263, and Hamilton's East India Gazetteer, vol. ii, p. 352). 55 
Н І 
© I 
а i 
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to deal with a third claimant, as some people would 
identify it with Chittagong, the Sanskritized name ^ 
whereof is Chattala, by prefixing the honorific syllable 
Sri before the latter. There are serious objections to this 
theory: firstly, in that case south-east is required to be 
substituted for north-east (of Samatata), which is quite 
unwarranted, as already stated. Secondly, the name 
Chattala occurs in the Tantras which are quite modern 
works, and is apparently the Sanskritization of Chatigaon, 
o 5 QA t = 
which, according to Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur, 
C.I.E., the antiquarian, who was a resident of Chittagong, . 
was the name by which the place was known in the | 
Buddhistie world even in the ninth century. A.D.!; and 
thirdly, even if the name Chattala was known in Yuan 
Chwang's time, there does not seem to be any reason why 
the Chinese traveller should take the pains of prefixing 
Sri to it, which, by the way, is not found even in the 
Tantras. Shihlich‘atalo therefore is Srihatta (Sylhet) 
and no other place.” 
! Vide p. 6 of a vernacular work, Chatlayrdmer Vivarani, issued in 
instalments from Chittagong 
* Itsing, who came to visit India about thirty years after Yuan Chwang, 
said, apparently referring to this place: “* Going east from the Nalanda 
Monastery, 500 yojanas, all the country is called the Eastern Frontier. 
At the (eastern) extremity there is the so-called * Great Black Mountain , 
which is, I think, on the southern boundary of Tu-fan (Tibet). This 
mountain is said бо Ье on the south-west of Shu-chuan (Su-chuan) from 
which one can reach this mountain after a journey of а month or 80: 
«Southward from this, and close to the sea coast, there is a county 
called * Srikshatra (Prome)’” (p. 9, Dr. Takakusu's Ztsing ; words within 
parenthesis are those of Dr. Takakusu). Whatever the learned ON 
(Dr. Takakusu) might say (and such. views have already been criticize: ! 
this * Srikshatra' was *Srihatta or ‘Sylhet’; the ‘Great Black mountains 
must have been the Bhotan range that skirts Tibet ; and this Chinese 
pilgrim making his way through the Brahmaputra Valley and the a 
hills reached Srihatta, that, as already stated in detail, had then а v9 
sheet of water near by that passed for a ‘‘sea”. Itsing, who had, о, 
course, studied Yuan Chwang’s Itinerary, was probably eager to P 
Srihatta, which his predecessor could not visit, and benefiting by t - 
y H . € 
latter's experience, he did not go via Samatata for fear of the wo 
which would intervene on that way, but took a rather circuitous гоц 
and so reached the place as stated above. 


е 
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2. Ka-mo-lang-ka, the next country in order, lay 

Р south-east of Shih-li-ch'a-to-lo on a “bay of the sea”. | 
It is regrettable that Watters, who protested against 
Shih-li-ch‘a-to-lo being Prome, acquiesced in Kamolangka 
being Pegu and the Delta of the Irawadi, as decided 
by some anterior antiquarians. If, as Watters Says, 
Shih-li-ch‘a-to-lo be the Tipperah district, how could 
the next country, said to have been lying south-east 
thereof, apparently in close propinquity, be one far 
away from the former and separated by insurmountable 
mountain ranges? Nowhere in the history of Burma do 
we come across a name that sounds like Kamolangka. 
Moreover, the country that included the Delta of the 
Irawadi was known as Subarnabhumi! in ancient times, 
and the city of Pegu, built in the sixth century A.D., was 
given the classic name of Hansawadi.? Yuan Chwang, 
coming within half a century after the foundation of that 
city, would have mentioned the classical name if he 
really meant to refer thereto. | 

Where, then, was Kamolangka? It was where it should i 
have been, viz..a territory south-east of Shih-li-ch‘a-to-lo 
(Srihatta or Sylhet), where still a faint recollection of it 
is left in the name of Comilla, the headquarters station of 
1 the "l'ipperah district. If we should consult à modern map | 
| we might find Tipperah more south-west than south-east 
of Sylhet; but, as I have already mentioned, Sylhet, even m 
in the eighteenth century A.D., comprised the eastern part 
of Mymensingh and the northern part of Tipperah, and as | 
it was mentioned as north-east of Samatata, in contiguity | 
of course, who knows but that its western boundary was | 
further westwards 1,300 years ago? At present the 
district of Tipperah is not on a bay of the “sea ”, but what 
has been stated of Sylhet, which is further inland than 
Tipperah, might with greater possibility be said of the 


{ 


ti . 1 Phayre's History of Burma, p. 19. 
2 Jbid., pp. 29-30. 
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latter; the Brahmaputra has its old channel terminated — | 
at a point which was then on the north-western boundary | 
of the old Tipperah, and possibly this was then the head | 
of an estuary that looked like a bay. Only a few years 
ago, when on account of a sudden flood all cultivation in 
the plain portions of the district was destroyed, the vast 
sheet of water presented the appearance of a sea, and 
this was surely the ordinary condition 1,300 years before! 

Five miles from Comilla (already mentioned) there is 


a hill called Lalmai but popularly known as Mayanamati 
Hill, called after the heroine of a story contained in the | 
old manuscript books named Mayanamati’s Gan (songs | 
of Mayanümati); one of such books has recently been 
published by the Dacca Sahitya Parishat, in which we find | 
the following lines :— 


атсега Frater afe 9189 celsa zz | 
miata fratt (af) NTa strate ate di | 


Baper mirash edi yàimu Gaurar Shahar 
Dadar mirash(eri) yavek Kamalak nagar. 


This Kamalàk is apparently a corruption of Kamalanka, 
the whilom state that included Comilla. 


Information about an extinct kingdom named Karmanta 


! In what season Yuan Chw: 


f ang came to Samatata and turned back 
from that place is not known. 


have been here duri i We can presume, however, that he must 
а 1] uring the rainy season, when casting his eye towards the 
north-east he could see nothing buta vast sheet of water that discouraged 
him proceeding further that way. This is quite possible, as the Buddhist 
Pu Observed the rainy season as a period of suh (vide Watters’ 
Mao P 144-5). Yuan Chwang might have passed 
"P б, col. i of the Publication of the Dacca Sahitya Parishat. ‘The 
meaning of the lines is: <« ] shall go to the town of Gaura ( = Gauda) 
after leaving my father's estate and to the town of Kamalak (leaving) 
the brother's estate.” [6 should be noted here that both Watters and 
Beal have rendered Kamolangka as Kamalanka, and the word Kamalak 
here seems to support this; but Kamalanka is the form that gives 


a better meaning, and in fact the one adopted by the Indian writers 
inclusive of those who would identify it with Peou. 
ГУ [hold 
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is available from two copper-plate inscriptions, one of 
which was published by Dr. Rajendralala Mitra in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1885. These 
plates were discovered at Ashrafpur, near Narayanganj, - 
close to the south-western boundary of Tipperah. Twelve 
miles west of Comilla there is a village called Barkamta 
(Great Kamta), wherein ruins of buildings as well ag of 
stone statues have been discovered; and on the pedestal 
of one of these statues (of Narte$wara) has been discovered 
an inscription containing the name of a king of Karmanta.? 
This Barkamta being still popularly known as the capital 
of an ancient kingdom, lying near Comilla, we cannot 
help inferring the identity of these two kingdoms, 
Kamalainka and Karmanta (Kamta), which sound much 
alike, as do Udra and Utkala of Orissa. Kamalanka alias 
Karmanta must have existed in the seventh century as 
а kingdom deserving of notice by Yuan Chwang; the 
copper-plates inscriptions have been ascribed to eighth 
century A.D. and it is not too much to assume that the 
dynasty to which the donors belonged certainly had 
existed from an anterior date, at least a century earlier, 
as the copper-plate inscriptions contain the names of the 
royal donors’ ancestors. 

So ‘Kamolangka’ cannot be Pegu or any other piace than 
the locality now known as Tipperah, as after the over- 
throw of the ancient kingdom a large portion of it was 
occupied by the kings of Hill Tipperah,’ although it was” 
afterwards conquered by the Muhammadans. 


1 Pp. 49-52 of the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The 
other was published in the same journal in 1890-1. T 

9 Al Foryotten Kingdom of Eastern Bengal, by Mr. N. K. Bhattasali, in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. x, No. 3, March, 1914, 
vide Pp. 85-91. 

* A part of it became annexed to the other neighbouring kingdém of 
Samatata when thelatter was under the Pala dynasty, as will be inferred 
from an inscription containing the name of MahipalaI upon the pedestal 
of a statue of Vishnu, found at Васћайга in Tipperah (vide pl. x, facing 
P- 18, vol. xi, No. 1, 1915, of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal}. 


^ 


^ 
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3. To-lo-po-ti, the next country in order, lay east of 
Kamolangka. This has been interpreted to represent in 
Sanskrit Dwaravati, which was “the Sanskrit name for 
Ayuthya or Ayudhya, | the ancient capital of Siam"! 
Here is another instance of anachronism that has been 
overlooked by the antiquarians who would locate every- 
thing in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. “It is stated in the 
History of Siam that King Phra Ramathebodi founded 
the capital Ayuthia in A.D. 1350," ? i.e. more than 700 years 
after Yuan Chwang had visited India. There are other 
places in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula called Dwaravati, 

but they were not east of Pegu and the Delta of Irawadi, 
identified as Kamolangka as noticed before. 

In fact, as Kamolangka was not Pegu, so Tolopoti was 
not Dwaravati, or at any rate in Siam? or any other place 
thereabouts. We have only to look east of the modern 
British district of Tipperah to find out what the Chinese 
pilgrim really meant by Tolopoti, viz. the State of Hill 
Tipperah. Probably '"l'olopoti is a contracted Chinese 
representation of Tripurapati. Watters remarks, however, 
that “the characters seem to stand for Talapati, that is, 
Mahadeva t (L=r), and also that Talapati is the city with 
that name to which Shan Tsai went in order to consult 
Mahadeva its Patron God". In аб. саѕе the state of 
Hill Tipperah has the strongest claim for consideration ; 
the name of Tipperah occurs in the enumeration of Pithas 

‘(sacred places where limbs of Sati, the consort of Mahadeva, 
fell); the Sakti (female deity) here is called Tripura, and 
the Bhairava (Mahadeva presiding over the same) as 

1 Vide Watters’ Yuan Chwang, vol. ii, pp. 189. 

* Vide Browning's Siam, vol. i, p. 43 (quoted in Phayre's History of 
Burma, p. 66, n.). 

5 Ancient name of Siam was Champa, vidé р. 8, of Colonel. L. W- 
Shakespear's History of Upper Assam, Upper Burma, and N.E. Frontier. 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko, ofthe Archeological Department, also considers Siam 
co CER Onde Northern Burma Gazetteer, vol. i, pt. i, p. 205). 

Watters’ Yuan Chicang, vol. ii, p. 189. у 

5 Ibid. 
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Tripuresa, which may be paraphrased as Tripurápati, 
The capital of the state has shifted from place to place 
with different names, almost once in each century, according 
tothe variation of its boundaries ; and it is quite probable 
that its capital 1,300 years ago might have been a city 
bearing the name of Tarapati or even Dwaravati! That 
Mahadeva was in those days and even long before that 
time the “patron God” of the state can be easily 
inferred. The remains of a colossal statue of Mahadeva 
may be seen on a peak near Kailasahar, the headquarters 
of a subdivision of the state ; and the statue, though very 
much damaged, is indicative of a very remote antiquity. 
It is also stated in the Rajamala (genealogy of the 
Tipperah kings) that when at the death of Tripura 
the line became extinct, the queen became pregnant by | 
the worship of the Lingam.? This Tripura, who is said 
to have given his name to the State, was, according to the 
Rajamala, a contemporary of Yudhishthira, one of the | 
chief heroes of the Mahabharata, | 
That the state was а noteworthy one in Yuan Chwang's 
time will be evident from the fact that there is an era of 
the Tipperah state that dates from 590 A.D., about which? 
Sir W. W. Hunter writes in the statistical account of Hill | 
Tipperah (p. 470): “The state of Hill Tipperah has a | 
chronological era peculiar to itself. The Dewan reports | 
thatit was adopted by Raja Biraraja,from whom the present | 
Raja is uinety-second in descent. Raja Biraraja is said | 


ID „—————— 


! The state of Tipperah had other names also: for instance, the 
Burmese called it Thuratun in their chronicle called Maharajaweng. | 
We may here hazard a conjecture that it might have once had the name 
9r surname of Sthalavati (whereof Tolopati was the form in Yuan 
liwang's writing) to distinguish it from Srihatta and Kamalánka near 
by, Which were aqueous regions, Sthalavati meaning ‘consisting only 


Of Sthala (terra firma) *. | | à E 
i m" Naay waa at WS CAAT «Sivalinganata FE 
d Y 2 pat Si babhüva Sugarbhini" (Skt. Rajamala). a 
1 


de also Sir Roper Lethbridge’s The Golden Book of India, p. 541. 


27 
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to have extended his conquest across the Ganges, and in 
:ommemoration of that event to have established a new ) 
era dating from his victory.” ‘This was about half a | 
century before Yuan Chwang took note of that kingdom | 
аз 'l'olopoti.! | 

(4) I-shang-na-pu-lo is mentioned next as lying east — | 
of Tolopoti. It has been long identified with Cambodia, 
'l'olopoti having been looked upon as Siam. But the case 
of Siam has already been dealt with: it could not be 
'l'olopoti, as it had the name of Champa. An antiquarian 


(Professor Chavannes) identifies T-shang-na-pu-lo with 
Cambodia on the ground that a little before Yuan 
Chwang’s time a king named Ishana ruled over Camı- | 
bodia?; but the learned professor does not state if the | 
said king founded any eapital bearing his own name, as | 
formerly a kingdom might also be named after its capital, | 
but seldom by the personal name of its ruler? | 
Let us now see if we can find any trace of Ishangna- | 
pulo in the direction indicated by us, i.e. on the east of 
Tripura (Hill Tipperah) But before doing so we must 
state here that in those days the state of Tipperah 
included the southern and eastern part of the district of 


А, In the Allahabad pillar inseriptions of Samudra Gupta (Fleet's 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. iii, pp. 1-17) there occurs a word 


HAAS чата WIEN AVA A TICS “Samatata Davüka Káma- 
rüpa Nepalakattripuradi ". In this document of fourth century A.D. 
гап eminent Bengali writer on the history of Tipperah finds mention of 
the name of the state, as instead of Nepāla Karttripuradi (as is the 
reading generally accepted) he would read Nepalaka Tripuradi a-f). 
This is mentioned here for what it is worth. Е 
2 Vide footnote 4 to Notes on the Topographical Names (рр. li-lii of 
Dr: Takakusu’s Ttsing (Clarendon Press, 1896). 
* General Sir A ра Phayre says about Ishangnapulo as follows:— 
‘Beyond that (Tolopati) state east Tshangnapulo (T — I?) is not 
recognizable ; but still further east Mohachampa mentioned by the 
pilgrim represents beyond doubt the ancient kingdom of Cambodia 
(see paper by James Fergusson in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. vi, N.S., 1873)” (History of Burma, p. 32). So that Cambodia not 


only did not come to be considered by him as I-shang-na-pu-lo, but it was 
regarded as Mahāchampā beyond doubt ! 
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| TO THE EAST OF SAMATATA 13 
| Sylhet and the western and southern part of Cachar, 
| 3y Ishangnapulo was therefore meant the present state 


| of Manipur, including the eastern part of the Cachar 
district, which lay to the east of the kingdom of Tolopoti 
| (Hill Tipperah), The name Manipur occurs in the 


| Mahabharata, and the present-day rulers of Manipur 
| believe that they are descendants from Babhruvahana, 
| son of Arjuna, whose exploits are delineated in tlie said 
| Epic. The indigenous history called Chaitaram Kumbaba 
| 


contains accounts of the kings of Manipur from &he 
remotest antiquity. Much of these is no doubt of a 
mythical nature, but they are not 


азса 


the only evidence of 
antiquity. "hose who have visited the Bhuban Peak in 
the ridge of hills that form the present boundary between 
Cáchàr and Manipur, and have seen therein the statues 
of deities like Mahadeva, Durga, Ganega, etc., though 
they are all more or less mutilated, and also the caves 
that were apparently used as places for meditation, cannot 
but be impressed with the idea that this was a spot 
within a territory that had received the light of Hindu 
civilization at a very remote period of time? In the 
State of Manipur itself there have been discovered statues 
of Mahadeva which are certainly indicative of remote 
antiquity. 


SRE 


А On the eastern side of the boundary hills between 
Cachar and Manipur, at the foot thereof stands Vishnupur, 
Which was formerly the capital of Manipur, and which > 
Pethaps is what the Chinese pilgrim meant by Ishang- 
Паршо. Vishnu is easily converted into Vishen; and in 


Ў Vide Aswamedheparvan, chap. $9 et seq. 5 dt 
An Careless people might connect this spot with the state of Hi 
"pperah; but Stone statues found in East Cachar show almost exact 
Similarity in workmanship with those found in the Manipur Valley, 
and this goes a great way to support an assumption that Eastern 
achar and Manipur formed one state of old. Yes it should be stated 
that it is not quite improbable that this region might have been overrun 
Y the Tipperah kings and even occupied by them for some time, as 


19 the case of Kamalanka already noted. 


^ 
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fact in some of the Government maps the place is spelt 
as Bishenpur (where B is the modern vernacular sub- | 
stitute for V). The initial letter (V), being a semi-vowel, 

might easily assume an inaudible form, So what was 

Vishnupur came to be pronounced and heard as Ishenpur, 

and noted by the Chinese pilgrim as Ishangnapulo! | 
The village of Vishnupur is located in such a manner as | 
to command the view of the whole valley of Manipur, | 
and as such it is a place fit for being the metropolis, | 
There is something very remarkable about this place, for | 
the people there who are called Vishnupuriya speak 
a language which is akin to the Aryan Bengali dialect, 
while the other Manipuris have a non-Aryan tongue? | 
The number of the Vishnupuriyas in Manipur is very 
small, while the bulk of the Manipuris settled in Cachar 
and Sylhet style themselves Vishnupuriya. The Mani- 
puris call the Vishnupuriyas Mayang, which literally | 
means “many people" (mi-idà»), but now signifies 
“foreigner”. 'l'he condition of Vishnupur? and its people, 
as well as of the statues of deities of the Bhuban Peak 
and also in the valley itself, bespeaks the existence of an 
Aryan kingdom that had existed in ancient times but has 
almost been swept away by the inroad of the Barbarians, 


i If M. Chavannes’ reason (as already stated) for the name Ishanapur 
being applied to Cambodia on account of the name of a ruler (Ishana) 
e be accepted as valid, then this very name (Ishanapur) can more 
appropriately be predicated for thisregionalso. Ishana (= Iśāna) means 
Mahādeva and also north-east. This locality, containing the statues 
of Mahadeva (as that at Bhuban Peak and others in the valley of 
Manipur), and lying north-east of a famous kingdom (of Samatata), 
might claim that nomenclature also: and by a phonetic process, the 
reverse of what has been stated above, Ishanpur might have been 
changed into Vishnupur in modern times. 


6 Dr. Grierson's Linguistic Survey of India, vol. ү, pt- b 
р. 419. 

? The present writer visited the place in October, 1916, and was told 
by the people there that the old Vishnupur was situated a little up 


the hill, and was buried underground by a huge landslip caused bY 
earthquake. 3 
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who, however, have become Hinduized and civilized by 
i adopting the ways of the conquered people. ^ 
The country of Ishangnapulo mentioned by Yuan 
Chwang, therefore, was the state of Manipur inclusive 
of the eastern part of Cachar, the capital whereof was 
| Vishnupur. 
| 5. Mo-ha-chan-p‘o, the next country in order, was east 
of Ishangnapulo. It has hitherto been identified with 
Cochin-China and part of Anam. The Chinese pilgrim 
apparently wrote Mahachampa, using Maha (great) as 
a prefix to distinguish it from Champa in Bihar, which he 
had already  visited.? ^ Besides Cochin-China several 
countries in Further India claimed this name; the cases of 
Cambodia and Siam have already been mentioned, and 
we are going to bring in another claimant which lay close 
to the east of the country that we have endeavoured to 
identify with Ishangnapulo, viz. the country in Northern 
Burma, whereof the capital was Sampenago ( = Champa- 
nagar), the ruins of which are even now seen near Bhamo, 
and which was probably the most ancient of all the 
countries in Further India that claim the name of Champa. 
Sampenago had an antiquity and a Buddhistic reputation 
utterly absent from countries like Cochin-China, Cambodia, 
or Siam, or, in fact, in any other place in the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula. It is said that Dharmagoka of Magadha built 
а set of his pagodas, tanks, etc., as the Buddha had lived 
here in a former existence in the body of а erow.* This ^ 
ancient kingdom existed up to the eleventh century A.D. 


‘A Very old and popular story of Khamba-Thaibi, wherein the hero 
and the heroine are described as incarnations of Mahadeva and his 
-onsort (Durga), shows that the worship of Siva and Sakti was current 
in the valley-25, fact indicative of its antiquity. The scene of the plot 
18 laid at Mairang, a place close to the south of Vishnupur, 

5 Watters? Yuan Chwang, vol. ii, p. 189. 

A 96 ibid., p. 181 et seq. E 
Hi ide extracts of Mr. Ney Elias’s ‘‘Introductory Sketch of the 

tory of Shans Ир. 56, pt. ii, vol. i of the Gazetteer of Northern 

urma and Shan States, 
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Sektumin was a very famous king of Sampenago at a very | 
remote period of antiquity, and his successors continued Í 
to rule there up to 400 B.E. (= А.р. 1038)! This | 
Sampenago was apparently the capital of a Shan State, 
as Bhamo is stated to have formed an integral part of 
the Shan kingdom of Pong. ‘This statement is based on 
the researches of Captain Pemberton, who derived his 
information from Shan MSS. at Manipur: That this 
Shan kingdom of Pong was imbued from ancient time 
with the Buddhistic culture is proved by the test of 
5 стр ч e d 
language: “The Shan language is described Бу 
Dr. Cushing as a monosyllabic language, but has many 
polysyllabie words of Burmese and Pali origin." ? 
Probably this region was colonized in ancient days by 
people from Champa, and we learn from General Phayre’s 
History of Burma‘ that Kshatriya princes arrived іп 
Burma through Manipur by a route which is still called 
Mauriya or Maurira, that reminds us of the Mauriya king 
Абока of Magadha, to which Champa then belonged. 
Thus it was quite natural that in the enumeration of 
unvisited countries in succession the Chinese traveller 
looked this way, viz. towards Tipperah ('Tolopoti), Manipur 
(Ishangnapulo), and the Shan State of Champanagara 
ч 5 1e. B . 
(Sampenago);? and not in any other direction. 
3 Ibid., p. 57. * Vide Bhamo Gazetteer, p. 13. 
Ibid., р. 28. The very word ‘Shan’ may be a monosyllable 
^ contraction of Sanpo or Champa. Mr. Ney Elias in his ‘Introductory 
sia @ ШО History oí Shans” mentions a term '*Mau Shans” 
which he says “is a political rather than a racial name" (p. 190, 
p beo cH of N.B. Gazetteer), May not this Mau Shans be а 
reminiscence of Maha Champa? Mr. Scott, editor of the N.B. 
Gazetteer, sees the trace of Kaugambi in Ko-shan-pye or the nine 
Shan States (vide pp. 189-90, N.B. Gazetteer, pt. i, vol. i). Ko means 


Nine, and Shampye might represent Champa as well. * 

* p. 4 (vide quotation later on). 

* It is interesting in this connexion to note that a prince of the 
Shan State of Pong chose this route (viz. Lipperah and Manipur) 
when returning home from a tour of conquest in 777; vide p. 58 of 


Browne's Statistical Accounts of Manipur, and p. 12 of Phayre’s History 
of Burma. Я 
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| 6. Yen-mo-na-chou, the next and the last country 
hanp‘o, and this has 
apparently because the 


А mentioned, lay south-west of Mohae 
not been yet definitely identified, 
antiquarians have hitherto been 


traversing a wrong 
region. If we look 


to the south-west of the loc 


ality 
| that had Sampenago (modern 


Bhamo) in it, we find the 
| province of Burma, which in those days was a powerful 
| kingdom and probably included even Chittagong. Chou 

means an island, i.e, атри in Sanskrit: and Yen-mo- 
amunadwipa by Watters,! 
if it bore any meaning 
at all; and it appears from the translation of a letter 
froin the Burmese Government to the Governor-General 
of India, dated October 2], 1879, that the 
Burma was spoken of as 
Rising Sun who rule 


na-chou, which is surmised Д5 ү 
must have been Jainbu-dwipa ? 


king of 

“the Burmese Sovereign of the 
d 

d over the country of Thuma Paranta 

and the country of Tambudeepa ”.? This Tambudeepa is 

apparently Jambudwipa, which meant 

of Ava. 


India we 


all countries south 

From the way in which the countries of Further 
re given Indian names, we should think it quite 
natural that the ancient sovereigns of Burma should call 
a portion of that country after the name of India itself, 
viz. Jambudwipa, a name which was very common in 
Buddhistic literature? The question arises whether or 
not the Burmese kingdom was a noteworthy one in the 
Seventh century A.D, and in answer we might say that 
this was the era-making period of the Burmese, as the 


! Yuan Chwang, vol. ii, р. 189. 
dwipa, meanin 
bp. li-lii). 

* The wor 


Dr. "Takakusu's conjecture is Yavana- 
g Sumatra (vide the geographical notes to his King, 
This is not, borne out by a reference to the map. ў 

d Jambu could be represented by Yenfou in Chinese. So it 
“ppears from Watters’ Yuan Chwang, vol i, p. 33. In that case 


Yen-mo-na might also very nearly represent the same word Jambu in its 
corrupted form in Burmese. d 

Northern Burma Gazetteer, vol. i, pt. i, ch. iii, p. 103. 

Ibid. [Thuna (=Suna) Paranta represented all the countries north 
of Аха.] 


5 р. ^ 
Vide үү atters’ Yuan Chirany, vol. i, p. 132. 
IRAS. JAN. 1920; 2 
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Burmese era was founded by King Pupasaw in the 
year 638 A.D. 

As already stated, the Burmese empire then extended 
probably up to Chittagong, so that by enumerating ihe 
country of Yen-mona-chou Yuan Chwang completed a 
circle. Starting from Shih -li - са - to - lo, north-east of 
Samatata, he stopped with Yenmonachou lying south- 
east, and this was more probable and natural. It is also 
quite improbable that leaving aside Srihatta (Sylhet), 
Kamalanka, etc, which lay near at hand and in close 
contiguity with Samatata, the Chinese pilgrim should 
have troubled himself to take note of regions like Prome 
and Pegu that lay far off from Samatata, between which 
and those countries there lay the sea, the rivers, and the 
mountains.? 


! Vide Appendix (p. 202), 4 Chronology of Burma, by Max and 
Bertha Ferrars. "This chronology will also show the antiquity of 
Burma. Mr. Taw Sein Ko says in a lettor to the present writer that 
the Burmese era was, according to the native chronicles, inaugurated 
by Thinga Raza, a king of Pagan, after wiping out 1,182 years of the 
Era of Religion (Anno Buddhæ) reckoned by the Burmese from 
n.0. 544. About this Pagan the same authority writes: ‘‘ The native 
writers aver that Tampadipa (which is a more correct form of 
Tambudeepa mentioned above) is the name applied to Pagan, which 
is situated on the left bank of the 
Paranta is applied to a place opposit 


the same river, and they are inclined to ascribe their foundation to 
the time of the Buddha.” Mr. Taw Sein Ko, it seems, has not much 
efuith-in his “native chroniclers”; but that is a matter of opinion. 
Phe fact remains (and this is what is required for our purposes) that 
ш part of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula was noteworthy in Yuan 
Chwang's time, and a prominent part of it bore the name of Tambu- 
deepa (which we have assumed to be a corruption of Jambudwipa), 
which Yuan Chwang noted as Yen-mona-chou. 


e General Phayre, in his History of Burma, p. 4, says: ‘‘The route 
by which the Kshatriy 


Р пен a princes arrived is indicated in the traditions as 
being through Manipur, which lies within the Basin of the Irawaddy- 
The horthern part of the Kubo Valley, which is the direct route of 
Manipur towards Burma, is still called Maurya or Maurira, said to be 
the name of the tribe to which king Asoka belonged.” This is another 


reason why the Chinese traveller's eye naturally turned that way, 25 
indicated above. 


River Irawady, and that Suna 
e to Pagan on the right bank of 
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In conclusion, it may be stated that the region with 
which we have concerned ourselves here ig P 
virgin field for research, and if this our 
serves to invite the attention of the.veteran antiquarians 
to work in this field we should think oursely 
rewarded. 


as yet a 
humble writing 


es amply 
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Man-istisu, in the Temple of Sara 


› 


By THEOPHILUS G. PINCHES 


08 of no great importance in itself, one of the 
tablets of the Harding Smith collection, numbered 
W.H.S. 122, is nevertheless worthy of notice, owing to the 
frequent mention made of a personage, to whom gifts were 
apparently made, named Man-istisu. As this name only 
diflers from that of the now well-known king of Kis, 
Man-istusu, by the substitution of i for « in the third syllable, 
the identity of the two spellings seems certain, and it is 
possible that they are forms of the name of one and the same 
ruler. His capital, Kiš, is now represented by the mounds 
of Oheimer, about 20 miles east of the ruins of Babylon. 
Peters describes the site as consisting of a reddish hill. with 
many elevations to the west and north.! 

Unimportant as the city was in later days, it seems, during 
Ње pre-Akkadian period, to have attained an influence 
Superior to that of Babylon. This, however, is not 
astonishing, as it came to the fore shortly after the time of 
the mythical king Étanna, who, according to the legend, 
ascended to heaven on the back of an eagle to seek “‘ the 
herb of bearing *, so that his wife might bring forth a son 
to succeed him. i 

According to the archaic chronological list published by 
P cebel, Man-ištusu was the second in succession from 
Parru-kónu (Sargon) of Agadé, and therefore ruled about 
2700 years в.с. He is best known by the pointed obelisk 
of his reign now in the Louvre, and found by the de Morgan 
expedition at Susa ; but there are other and smaller objects 


» Nippur, by Jobn Punnett Peters, i, 323. 


a 
" 
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bearing his name, the most interesting being the torso 
dedicated on his behalf by U-sub to the god Narutu of Susa. | 
(Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse, vol. x, p. 1.) 

The name Man-iktusu, though Semitic, is a strange one, 
and has given much ground for speculation. J. Hoschander, 
in the Zeitschr. fiir Assyr., vol. xx, p. 246, suggests that it 
is for Man-isdud-su, meaning “ Who dragged him forth (from 
the womb) ? " but this has a doubtful ring about it, and the 
change in vocalization in the Harding Smith tablet (it would 
require the unlikely Man-isdid-su) makes this interpretation 
all the more uncertain. That the reading is absolutely 
correct is shown by the variants AMa-an-is-du-uz-zu and i 
Ma-an-is-du-us-su. The other forms, Man-vstusu and | 
Мап-їйїзи, presuppose a root swd or syd, which, before 
assimilation with the pronominal § (s) brought about the 
change of the inserted ¢ into d, in accordance with known 
phonetic rules. We may therefore regard the name as being 
for Man-istád-su or Man-istéd-su, and meaning “ Who raised | 
him on high ? ” (gave him his exalted position ?), or the like. | 

Notwithstanding the absence of the character lugal, in 
Semitic Jarru, “king,” and the determinative prefix for 
divinity, in the Harding Smith tablet, the fact that Man-istisu 
appears as receiving gifts in the temple of Sara at Jokha 
suggests that he was in reality a deified Babylonian ruler. 
For him and for the great god of the temple there are twenty 
entries, as follows :— 
fines 1-4. 10 talents the gift (for) the temple of Sara, 

2 talents Man-istisu. Sur-lugal-. 

3 talents the temple of Sara, 1 talent Man 
| iStisu. Lugal-muru-ga. 
| 8-10. 9 talents the temple of Sara, 1 talent Man- 
| iStisu. Lu-Nin- -m[ug](?). 
| 11-13. 1 talent the temple of Sara, 1 talent Man- 
| i8tisu. Sur-laha(2). 

14-16. 1 talent the temple of Sara, 1 talent Man- 

ištisu. Sur-abba. i 


5-1. 
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Rev. 1-3. 1 talent the temple of Sara, 1 talent Man- 
istisu. Lula. ) 
4-6. 1 talent the temple of Sara 1 talent Man- 
istisu. Sur-gigir. ‘ 
7-9. 1 talent the temple of Sara, } talent Man- 
istisu. Sur. .. 
10-12. 1 talent the temple of Sara, talent Man- 
istisu. Lugal-batac. 
13-15. 2 talents the temple of Sara, 1 talent Man- 
istisu. Lugal-itida. 

l6—edgel. 1 talent the temple of Sara, j talent Man- 

istisu. Dug-Sara. 

Edge 2-3. Total: 32 4 talents, gifts carried away (or 

received). 

A few lightly impressed wedges fill the blank space on the 
edge after this, the first group making up, apparently, the 
character <<<}, iti, ^ month." This is followed by a cluster 
of wedges suggesting the archaic form of the Assyrian [жесир 
(see Scheil's Signes Archaiques, No. 177), glossed ze Е[[< 
in W. Asia Ins., ii, pl. 32, 66, and translated marú, * fat” 
(applied, apparently, to sheep) The gloss may be read 
either ni-ga ог dig-ga. The third wedge-cluster begins under 
the sign for “ month ”, and resembles the archaic form of E=$, 
Seq, generally translated “ brick " or “ brickwork’. Whether 
this be a real month-name or not is doubtful—it is more 
likely to indicate that the scribe was giving examples to a 
companion of characters having gunu-wedges in the form СЁ 
the character «. 

Other lightly impressed wedges appear on the edge between 
the obverse and the reverse (practically a continuation of 
the left-hand edge). They seem to be intended for the archaic 
Babylonian forms of zyl, mal, and EF YY, ra. What con- 
Пехіод, if any, they may have with the others is doubtful. 

The total of the talents (? of grain, possibly barley) presented 
to the temple of Sara and to Man-istisu is given on the edge 
as 32 L but the whole of the items amounts to 31 only, 


LI 
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—— в 


a total which implies that the scribe reckoned an additional 
item to each—1 talent to the temple, and half a talent to 
Man-ixtisu. Such a mistake when adding up the entries | 
without making a list apart or checking their number in 
some way is very easily made. | 

Naturally, it is the temple which has the lion's share, 
namely, 22 talents, whilst the deified king (if this assumption | 
be correct) has only 9. The deified Man-istisu probably | 
entered the heavens as Ше servant and minister of the god 
of Jokha. 

It remains only to be added that Jokha is the name of \ 
the ruin-mound representing the city called, by Assyriologists, \ 
Umma. When I revised the syllabary used for this reading, f 
however, I could not recognize the character zl Y, wm, but | 
the traces seemed to me to be those of = ЕЕ], sir, which | 
would supply the name of Sirma. А duplicate-text would | 
alone settle this question. 


| 


in А 
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Babylonian Ritual and Sacrificial Offerings 
By THEOPHILUS С. PINCHES 


A MONG the more interesting tablets of the Berens collec- 
2А. tion of Babylonian tablets! is one of more than usual 
interest, in that it gives directions as to the offerings to he 
made to the principal deities of the land. As the text is 
published in the Asiatic Society Monographs, No. XVI, I give 
here merely the transcription and translation ;— 


І. Геп immeru iiten lut garanu 


2. Insihti легі ina pa-ni ga-rak-ki tarakkas 
9. an-nu-u u-mu mahru-u tarakkas 
і. u-mu ma-la dul-lu epus 


9. mab-hu-ru-tu mah-ha-ru mi-ih-la tanakki 

6. U-mu i&ten qantt tahhu ina bit a-nu ukán 

7. tiit lut pursite suluppi kêmu &asqü tir-ri tarakkas 
8. mi-ih-ha tanakki ina li-la-a-ti gant tahlu 

9. [ina] bit a-nu ukán &itta lui. pursite 


10. ša suluppi kêmu — Sasqit 
ll. tarakkas mi-ih-ha tanakki 

Reverse 
12. .. . immieref NE =, Ty OR EO. 
eae bigihti zer 45. 1 0 EE 
14. gu-ru-un ina. рап dude А r 
15. an-nu-u rik-si а-па". . 5 mere IS Ww io s 


16. tarakkas išten immeru isten lut garanu 
17. hisibti zéri а-па "Be-lit Йаш tarakkas 
18. SalSet immere šalšet lut garane 


19. аер hisihti легі а-па “Е-а “Хата s 
20. u “Maruduk ina tarbasi tarakkas 2 
9 


l. Ki pi u.il-ti» gab-ri Nippur ™ &u-bal-kut 
Lei "* Nabünadina-sumi ábil "Zer-u-ti-ia 
! See Asiatic Society Monographs, xvi. pp. 147-9. 
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Translation 


1. 1 sheep, 1 libation-cup (of wine). ү 

2. (and) a portion of grain thou shalt allot before the 
divine m (1). 
This thou shalt allot on the first day. 
Every day thou doest the service, (and) | 
the celebrants offer, thou shalt pour out a libation. 
By day thou shalt set one tahhu-reed, in the house of 
the (holy) vessel. 

7. Thou shalt allot 9 vasas of dates (and) sasgu-meal, 

8. thou shalt pour out a libation. In the night t[a/u]- 
reed 

9. [in] the house of the (holy) vessel thou shalt set, 
2 vases | 

10. of dates (and) šasqū-meal f 

11. thou shalt allot, thou shalt pour out a libation. 


S» 


ovs 


= 


Reverse | 
12. [3 ?]| sheep, [3 libation-cups (of wine);] | 
13. [8 ?]portionsofgra[inshal&thouallotbefore . . j| | 
14. wine(?) before . . . [shalt thou allot (?).] | 


15. This (is) the ornent for the deity o 

16. thou shalt allot, 1 sheep, 1 libation-cup (of 0), 

17. A portion of grain thou shalt allot for the Lady of 
the gods. 

18. 3 sheep, 3 libation- cups (of wine), 

19. 3 portions of grain for Ёа, Šamaš, 

20. (and) Merodach thou shalt allot in the court (of the 
temple). 

21. According to the document, the copy (of which) w35 
obtained from Nippur. 

2 Wood tablet of Nabü-nadina-3umi, son of Zērůtia. 


ls. 


Though short, this is one of the completest tablets of its 
class, and is of special interest in that it gives words which 
apparently do not occur in the dictionaries, or are very rame 


e 


e 
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Judging from the wording, the text seems to have begun 
with the less important gods, and ended with the great 
divinities—in any case, the “ Lady of the Gods ” Éa, Šamaš, 
and Merodach, belong to the latter class, and the garakku, 
mentioned in line 2, is probably nothing more than a “ divine 
emblem ", as in the rendering suggested. The question 
naturally arises whether garakku may not be for karakku, 
the name of a bird, possibly, as has been suggested, a crow ; 
but in this case we should expect the proper determinative 
suffix. А bird, as a divine emblem, however, is by no means 
impossible. Among “ the signs of the gods” found on the | 
\ boundary-stones birds are often represented, as also on the | 
( cylinder-seals. One of these is thought to be a sparrow, | 
| another resembles a bantam, and a third suggests some breed 
| of chicken, or, maybe, a fighting-cock. The emblem of the 
| sun-god Šamaš appears as a disc mounted on a kind of plinth 
(compare Berens Collection, No. 11 1). The staff surmounted 
by a ram's head and the goat-fish Capricorn are described on 
| one of the boundary-stones as emblems of the god Ea, the 
lord of the Deep and the wisdom associated therewith. The 
f emblem of Merodach is regarded as having been a spear- 
head and part of the shaft, which is often seen both on the 
boundary-stones and the cylinder-seals. It is the mulmullu 
of Western Asia Ins., v, pl. xlvi, 1, 25, where it is described . 
| аз “ the weapon of Merodach’s hand "—that which he used | 
to destroy Tiawath, the Dragon-creatress of the first or | 
Confusion-age of the world’s formation. | 
That the character ДЕ, as, in lines 2 and 13, is not the 
qa-fraction sibat, З times 6 (= 18), qa, is indicated by the 
fact that, in line 19, it is followed by the plural sign. Its 
meaning in these passages is therefore, in all probability, 
thing required,” Lisihti, and this has been adopted here. 
As the ending utu is generally the masculine plural in the 
case of offices and professions, an office is probably to be under- 
Stood in line 5, where it is attached to mahhuru, from maharu, 
“to Teceive,” “ take.” Mahharu, the word following, is from 
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the same root, and is probably the plural permansive of the | 
Paal, generally found, however, in the passive form, 
тати. 

The GI-TA H-reed, lines 6 and 8, I have transcribed as 
аа tahhu owing to comparison with the > 5-1, tahhu, of 
my Outline of Assyrian Grammar, No. 1, p. 62, lines 1 and 4; | 
No. 2. lines 1 and 2. There is uncertainty in this comparison, | 
however, owing to the absence of the determinative prefix | 
qan and the possibility that the character /w may be the 
determinative suffix for * bird”. Talhu, however, seems to 
be more likely in all three texts. 

Noteworthy is the word Jy 47-7, lines 7 and 11, which we 
are told to pronounce eš-a in Sumerian and sasqū in 
Semitic. The meaning of the group is “ water luxuriant 
grain-plant", and that of the Sumerian compound word 
“ plentifulness water". This naturally points to a plant 
growing in a well-watered ground, such as was to be found 
in Babylonia, and having thick interlacing foliage. Is this, 
by chance, the rice-plant ? Sir W. Willcocks, in his Garden 
of Eden (Cairo, 1918, par. 79), speaking of the value of rice in 
turning large areas of swamp into valuable fields, states that 
no one can tell when rice first appeared in the (Babylonian) 
Delta, but that it is the most valuable crop in the country 
to-day after the date-crop. 

Naturally, when first introduced, rice may have been 
neglected through prejudice ; or, owing to difficulty in cooking 
or milling, it may have failed to win favour. In that case 
its extensive cultivation would be delayed because its value 

| was not realized. Its introduction, however, may have 

taken place more than 2000 years B.C., at which date the 
a-tir or ea, Semitic $801, is found. I transcribe in line í 
šasqu tirri, but do not know how it ought to be rendered. 
Tirru would in this case be a Semitic borrowing from the 
Sumerian. 

It is not improbable that, at the late period when this | 
tablet was written, atir (ater), may have been read for asg: | 


A 
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and terri may have been the pronunci 
follows 1n line 7. 


The pursite-vases (from the Sumerian bur-zid) were 
probably broad and deep receptacles for carrying provisions. 
They were of the class called hasbu (Sta in Sumerian), As 
broken vases of this form we 


te to be found in the Streets 
(Cuneiform Texts, xvi, 21, 170), they were doubtless in very 
general use. 


ation of the word which 


Such texts as this naturally have their difficulties, and it is 
not even suggested that those presented in the above inscrip- 
tion have been successfully overcome in the new translation 
given here. All that can be said is that fresh material has 
been utilized, and further consideration given to several 


doubtful but exceedingly interesting words. 


a 
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The Aryan Invasion of Northern India: an 
Essay in Ethnology and History 


By JAMES KENNE DY 


(Continued from JRAS. 1919. 2. 529.) 
HI 
үү have seen how the Panjab and the Valley of the 
Middle Ganges were organized before the sixth 
century B.C. We have still to answer the question, wherein 
f did this organization consist ? It consisted in three things : 
| it established a differentiation in physical type; it created 
| caste; and it brought about a novel intellectual and religious 
outlook upon life. Of the physical types we need say nothing 
| more; and the intellectual and religious evolution was in 
part a concomitant, in part à consequence of the social 
| evolution. Our primary concern, therefore, is to inquire 
| into the origin and development of caste, and as caste was 
| the creation of the Aryo-Dravidians of the middle land, 
| Madhyadésa, it is among them that we must seek its origin. 
| The problem is this. Both Aryas and Dravidians were | 
аб the outset divided into tribes; all society was tribal. | 
| Now tribe and caste are mutually opposed. Caste implies | 
the dissolution of the tribe; moreover, it is a thing unique 
in the history of the world, and must therefore have arisen 
Under peculiar circumstances. A tribe subsists by virtue 
of its ancestral traditions; it has its eponymous ancestors, 
lts wars, its great men, and its tribal cults; its members 
are all kinsmen, whether the kinship be by adoption or by 


blood, д caste has no traditions, no history; it may deus 
АП ancestor whom some obliging Brahman has invented, 
ut h 


€ receives no Special honour, nor does caste necessarily 
an original community of blood. It sometimes happens 
whole tribe is received into the Hindu fold and becomes 


imply 
ata 
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a separate caste, but in this case it loses its individuality and 
its tribal character. It isno longer an independent unit; its | 
ideas and its laws are novel; and for the quasi-divinity of the 
chief it substitutes the divinity of the Brahman. Caste is 
founded on a theocracy, and the basis of that theocracy is 
the Brahman. The question, therefore, is how came Атуаѕ 
and Dravidians to change their tribal constitution into a 
Brahman theocracy. 

Before we enter on this question, so vexed and so obscure, 
it may be well to draw attention to certain features of caste 
as it has existed in the past and as it exists to-day. Perhaps 
its most obvious feature is its combination of extreme 
rigidity with extreme flexibility. Being part of a theocraoy, f 
its laws are in theory divine, and being divine they are in 
theory immutable, in practice they are within certain limits 
extremely flexible. 

Its flexibility and growing rigidity are best illustrated in 
the matter of marriage. At the present day no man may 
marry out of his caste. But this is a comparatively modem | 
innovation. The laws of Manu provide a whole code of rules | 
regarding mixed marriages. The marriage of a man ofa 
higher caste with a woman of a caste below him was always ` 
permissible; but the children could not belong to the caste 
of either parent, they formed a caste of their own. In the 
course of generations and by the practice of the rules of purity 

. this hybrid caste might attain to the rank of their fathers, 
but such promotion was probably rare. Mixed marriage 
prevailed not only throughout antiquity but throughout the 
Middle Ages; some of the most famous Rajput heroes ha 
base-born mothers, and mixed marriages still prevail in 
Nepal and some of the Himalayan states. Mixed marriage 
have been very general, and not the exception, in the long 
hístory of caste. 

The Brahman lawgivers may have felt that it was hopele> 
to impose greater restrictions upon the continence of t | 
men. It was otherwise with women. ‘The marriage of? 
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well-born woman with an inferior was always reprehensible 
in the highest degree. The children were beyond the pale, 
3 and the higher the rank the greater the degradation. 

: Caste 1s founded on descent, and the | 
: of the first importance for its study. 


$ caste retains its old flexibility. 


wc 
——— 


aws of marriage аге 
But in other matters 
Just as totemistic tribes 
1 change their totem when they find it inconvenient, so c 
is thoroughly opportunist. If a 
convenience it is abandoned 


aste 
practice runs contrary to 
and forgotten ; presently it 


Я will be said that 16 never existed. The former practice is 
| declared to have been due to some misunderstanding, and the 
54 néw rule is the true one. In this Way caste assumes very 
А / various shapes in various localities, It is one thing in the 
п Panjab, another in the United Provinces, and a totally 
a different thing in Southern India. - 

| But despite all this flexibility and movement caste has 
m certain characteristics which are constant and universal, 
y | and these characteristics are the characteristics of a primitive 
ji Society. Exclusiveness born of pride is a marked feature 
з. Of all such societies, and exclusiveness is of the basis of caste. 
à | Caste is always, in Sir A. Lyall’s words, fissiparous; it 
a multiplies by scission. A second mark of its primitive origin 
5 | is the suppression of the individual. The community may 
0 alter its rules and its ways as it pleases, but the individual 
y | Who ventures to transgress is ipso facto a rebel and an 
5, outcaste, 
S Caste thus combines what is primitive and what is modern. 
© It is a primitive social framework adapted to modern needs. 
d Another peculiarity requires equal notice. Although caste 
ji 15 founded on theocracy, there is, the Brahman excepted, no 
ү hierarchy. The castes are many and their subdivisions ever 
y changing and numberless, yet they all fall into two grand 

Classes, the pure and the impure. Above all is the Brahman. 

S 15 position is unassailable, and none but heretics, and 
be y emt recalcitrant Rajputs and Jats, would question 
0 : 


Ut in the lower world it is the conformity with the 
| TRAS. Jay, 1920, i 
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Brahman ideas which confers rank; by this the Brahman 
judges, and his decision is final. Thus one section of a caste 
may live in an atmosphere of high respeetability in one place, 
while in another locality it enjoys no good name. On the 
other hand a profound gulf separates the pure from the 
impure. The impure castes have many divisions of social 
rank among themselves ; they adopt illustrious names, imitate 
their betters, and copy their marriage ceremonies, and they 
have stringent laws of conduct which they observe more 
faithfully than their betters. There is much emulation, and 
each group aspires to be more respectable than its neighbour. 
Even the lowest are exclusive and take a pride in their caste. 
But the Brahman barely tolerates their existence, nor does 
he condescend to be their minister. Until English rule and 
European modes of thought created a revolution, there was 
no way for the low-caste man to escape from the accident 
of his birth. His disgrace was indelible, and it was only in 
a future life that he could hope to attain a higher status. 

The division of society into the pure and the impure corre- 
sponds with the political conditions which have always pre- 
vailed in India. Politically there are only two divisions, 
the aristocracy and the serfs. The former held all the land 
and possessed all the wealth of the country. All occupations 
were open to them provided they were not degrading. The 
law-books, it is true, suggest certain occupations as most 
suitable for certain castes, but this is merely a counsel of 
perfection. "The higher the caste the more numerous the 
occupations open to it. Thus Brahmans fought in Indian 
armies, were kings, took service, held land and cultivated it, 
although a partieular tabu forbad the upper classes to guide 
the plough. Agriculture and war were occupations in which 
all the upper classes could take part. 

On the other hand the impure classes were identical with the 
serfs. They could only cultivate the land for their masters: 


They might not hold it themselves. If they tried to escap? - 


they were captured and brought back. They could practise 


e 
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no honourable profession, and wh 
fell to their Jot. 

And now let us turn to the « 


atever was mean and ignoble 


juestion of origins, and try to 
understand how caste arose, We have no 


guidance except 
that of Manu, and the laws of M 


anu without explanation 
are unintelligible. Every such explanation is of nece 


ssity 
conjectural, for the details are lost. 


But there are certain 
clues, and by following these we may arrive at a conclusion 
which appears natural and probable. 

Caste had not taken shape when the Rig Veda was compiled, 
but there was a premonition of it in the air. By the time of 
the Buddha it was fully developed, and Megasthenes describes 
it precisely as a modern observer would do. It is in the period 
immediately following on the compilation of the Rig Veda 
that we must look for the origins of caste. 

I start with three assumptions. First, caste was no artificial 
creation, but the result of a natural evolution, and imitation 
was then, as it is now, the chief factor in its development 
and spread. Second, caste originated at the top, not at the 
bottom of society, an assumption which is justified by its 
history, Third, it first arose in the country of the Kuru- 
Paüchálas, and was due to the social conditions which pre- 
vailed there. The Rig Veda contains the first signs of the 
coming change, and the Rig Veda is a product of the Kuru- 
Paiichala Brahmans. Many of the hymns are of their 
Composition, and it was they who made the collection. The 
laws of Manu are the first to lay down the laws of caste, and 
the laws of the Manavas were the laws of the Kuru-Paiichalas. 
Lastly, Brahmavatta was peculiarly the Brahman land, 
and the Brahmans are at the basis of the system. 

t is not difficult to form a picture of life among these 

uru-Pañchālas. We have a number of fair-skinned Aryan 
ribes Scattered through different localities and intermixed 
with a dark-skinned Dravidian population, which they hold 

m subjection, Aryas and Dravidians are alike tribal and 

alike €xogamous. The unit of the Aryan tribe being the 


^ 
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family, marriage is permissible with all except the nearest of 
kin! The Aryas intermarry with each other, and they also 
take to themselves dark-skinned women of the subject-race, 
so that the same word dist denotes a native woman, a con- 
cubine, and a slave. 
ance to them grows less, so that after some centuries 
of blood is general, although greater doubt- 


As such unions became common the 


repugn 
the intermixture 
less in one locality than in another. The type of the Aryo- 
Dravidian has come into existence. 

These Aryans, once hostile but now friendly, become 
consolidated in a single community under a single king. N 
Tribal bonds are forgotten or dissolved ; the tribal chiefs | 
disappear, and with the pressure of population a pastoral f 
community becomes an agricultural one. Meantime a 
specialization of function takes place among the Aryas 
themselves; the sacerdotal Brahman and the professional 
warrior, the Rajanya or Kshatriya, form distinct classes 
in contradistinction to the common freeman. In all this 
there is nothing of caste. It is a stage of society which has 
many parallels in Persia, in Egypt, and among the barbarians 
who invaded the Roman Empire. 

At the same time the distinction between the lordly Axyas 
and the Dravidian &üdras remained in full force, despite all 
interbreeding. The Aryan freeman was not as other men. 
The smallest drop of Aryan blood gave him the right to 
lord it over the helot Dravidian. So did the degenerate 
Alexandrians of Polybius’ day boast of their descent from the 
mighty men of Hellas. The Rig Veda has conducted 18 
so far. : 


| 
| 
| 
I 
i 
| 
0 


! Macdonell & Keith, Vedic Index, i, 236. “In the Rig Veda we find 


no prohibition of marriage between relatives. On the contrary: it ош! 
seem rather, as e.g. from Satapatha Brahmana, 1. 8. 3, 6, that marriag® 
between members of the same family were of common occurrence in the 
ancient period. ‘Lhe union of men and women descended from the 
same ancestor and of blood relations in the third and fourth degrees 13 
represented as being a general practice. —Fick, Encyclopædia o 
Religion and Ethics, vol. vi, s.v. Gotra. 
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At this point caste arises. It is a reaction against this 
progressive confusion of bloods, an appeal to Aryan pride, 
and a protest against a state of things which threatened to 
merge Aryans and Dravidians in one indistinguishable mass. 
The earliest term for caste is varna, colour, a term long in use. 
Colour implies purity of descent, it bases itself on heredity, 
and its primary law is the ostracism of promiscuous exogamy. 


It were vain, perhaps, to apply this law of continence too - 


strictly, a certain latitude was necessary : but at the same 
time one might regulate such unions by recommending 
cohabitation with the purer instead of with the coarser groups. 
Such sentiments could only have arisen among those sections 
of the Aryas which had kept themselves most free from 
contamination. It must therefore have arisen among the 
highest class, and the most conservative of that class were 
the Brahmans. Many of the Brahmans are still among the 
fairest of the Aryo-Dravidians. The Brahmans were the only 
Aryas whose occupation was hereditary while the Aryas 
were still tribal.! They formed an esoteric community ; 
their knowledge was an inherited treasure, and they had 
their own ideals. When, therefore, the élite of the Aryas 
drew together, refusing to be merged in the general 
degeneracy of the race, they insisted on a certain standard 
of civilization and of ceremonial purity. Things and acts 
which violated this standard were forbidden. 

In this way communities were formed which prided them- 
selves on the regulation of exogamy and the preservation of 
heredity, and they insensibly became the cynosure of the 
Aryo-Dravidian world. As the Brahman communities 
multiplied and drew aloof from the rest, others who best 
Preserved the traditions of the race, and were probably the 
purest in blood, would imitate their example, until the force 
of imitation gradually infected the whole body calling itself 
Aryan. Ail such the Brahman deigned to recognize. They 


1 пу . - 
3 The warrior caste may have become hereditary before the Rig Veda 
vas closed, 
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were the twice-born, Aryas first by birth, and then by 
initiation and adoption entitled to share in the virtue of the 
Brahmanic sacrifice. 

But although the current set this way, it was inadvisable 
in a community so mixed to inquire too closely mto individual 
claims. If a man called himself a Brahman, and was generally 
regarded as such, it was impertinent to inquire further! In 
this way many individuals and classes, including Sidras, 
were able to assume a status which in strict justice did not 
belong to them. Hence there came about great differences 
within the limits of a single caste. On the other hand, 
individual Aryas had sunk into the Dravidian herd. While 
the Aryas were still nomadic the artisan was held in honour; 
the chariot-builder more particularly was a person of 
importance. But when Aryan and Dravidian artisans lived 
and worked side by side the outer world made no distinction 
between them. Handicrafts were an ignoble occupation. 
Another source of degradation was war; Aryas captured 
and enslaved each other. 

Of the original Aryan constitution only two things now 
remained—the Aryan joint family and Aryan pride coupled 
with Aryan exclusiveness. These were the birthright of the 
pure. The Dravidians also possessed a tribal constitution, 
but when they were reduced to the condition of helots this 
had been suppressed, and all that remained of it was the 
village, the unit of the tribe. These helots were naturally 
the last to enter into the fold of caste. But here, too, the 
aspiration for respectability and the desire to imitate their 
betters ultimately prevailed. In this case there could be 
no discrimination of blood, occupation was the only test. 
Different occupations involved different acts and different 
kinds of matter; and some occupations are more degrading 
than others. The superior artisans and mechanics withdrew 
from the baser servants of the village, and in this way among 


the helots occupation became the basis of a new classification 


! Vedie Index, ii, 259. 


we 
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of caste. But although all those who followed the same 
occupation might be included under one general caste-name, 
the new communities remained very small. The village had 
been the former unit; it still remained the unit in the 
matter of marriage, nor did marriages extend beyond the 
former circle, although there was no bar thereto. More- 
over, the village council reappeared in the caste Panchayat, 
which regulated every detail of the caste-fellows’ lives with 
a minuteness unknown to their betters. Thus among the 
twice-born caste is founded on purity of descent and the 
consequent regulation of marriage; and infractions of 
caste rules are judged, in the rare cases where they are openly 
discussed, by agnates and by neighbours. For the impure, 
the helots, caste is determined by occupation, and life is 
minutely regulated by a standing Panchayat, a Panchayat 
which has some of the characteristics of a trade guild, but is 
more probably a direct descendant of the old village council. 

If the history I have sketched is necessarily conjectural 
in many of its details, it has the merit of being in substantial 
agreement with the explanation of caste given by the Laws 
of Manu. Manu has retained from an older state of things 
the threefold division of the Aryas into the sacerdotal and 
knightly orders and the body of freemen commoners, as well 
аз their separation from the Südras. For Manu the Brahmans, 
the Kshatriyas, the Vaisyas, and the Südras are the four 
primary castes, although this classification of society was 
antecedent to caste, and this fourfold subdivision of the 
Aryas was founded upon function, not on colour, varya. 
But he has another theory of caste which he develops at 
length; he assigns it to mixed marriages. Here we meet 
With real castes and are on safe ground. Nor can there be 
any reasonable doubt that Manu is right; mixed marriages 
and the confusion thereby of the four primary orders are'the 
asis of the whole system. Occupation is also touched upon, 
but it is only in the case of some of the lowest Südras that 
Tanu Says a man's caste is known by his occupation. For 


a 


^ 
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the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas he lays down partly 
counsels of perfection, partly rules which forbid the lower 
orders of the twice-born to encroach upon the duties peculiar 
to those above them. Thus it is the duty of all the twice-born 
to learn the Vedas, but only a Brahman may teach them. 
His attribution of occupations is merely what he considers 
most befitting to each rank in the fourfold classification of 
society ; in practice he allows the utmost freedom of choice! 

The second half of our problem still awaits us. Caste Is 
part of a theocracy, a theocracy which was as novel as caste 
itself. If we ask wherein this theocracy consists, we shall 
find that it is founded on the Brahman, and the Brahman 
is divine. “A Brahman,” says Manu, “be he ignorant or f 
learned, is a great divinity.” 

A late myth of the Rig Veda ascribes a divine origin to | 
the fourfold classification of Aryo-Dravidian society. When 
the gods sacrificed Purusha the Brahman sprang from his 
mouth, the Rajanya from his arms, the Vaisya from his 
thighs, and the Südra from his feet. But the divinity of the 
Brahman is quite a different thing. It is peculiar to himself. | 
Because he is divine, the laws of caste are divine; he lays 
them down, he sanctions, and he interprets them. The rest | 
of the community has no divinity of its own; it is dependent | 
on the Brahman. The evolution of the Brahman must have 
been antecedent to caste; and thus we are faced with 8 | 
problem more obscure than the origin of caste itself. 

Originally most, if not all, of the Aryan tribes had their 
families of Brahmans, medicine-men and priests, distinguished 
only by their functions from their fellow-tribesmen. As their 

1 On caste and its origin v. Macdonell & Keith, Vedie Index, ii, 
247 ff. ; Risley, The People of India, pp. 257 ff. (2nd ed.): Gait m 
Hastings’ Dictionary of Philosophy and Ethics, vol. iii, s.v. Caste: 
W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-West Provinces and Oudl. 
vol.» Regarding the gotras, which play such a considerable part i 


| the marriage laws of the Brahmans, and the curious parallelism between 

| them and the totemistic rules of the wild tribes, v. Fick, Æncyclopædit 
of Religion and Ethics, vol. vi, s.v. Gotra. 

3 ? The Laws of Manu, ix, 317. 
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knowledge was their special endowment, it was confined to 
certain families, which handed it on as their heirloom. "The 
Purohita, who directed the royal sacrifices, was doubtless a 
man of great importance, an importance which would be 
reflected on his family and relations ; and the Brahmans as 
a class were respected for their knowledge. But there was 
nothing to foretell their future greatness. 

A much more probable explanation of the rise of the 
Brahman may be found in the development of the sacrifice. 
Originally every Arya could sacrifice for himself; ihe ritual 
was simple, and the oflerings were not costly. As the ritual 
inereased in complexity, it fell more and more into the hands 
of the professional priests. With this growth in its com- 
plexity there came a growing belief in its efficacy. Throughout 
the whole of the Rig Veda period the sacrifice grows in 
importance. " 

After this time it assumes monstrous proportions. Special 
sacrifices are instituted for every object man can desire, 
whether the object be good or evil, whether to benefit oneself 
or to injure an enemy. The ritual is immensely elaborated : 
the officiants are multiplied. The sacrifice is believed to 
determine the whole order of events; there are no limits to 
its efficacy ; by sacrifice the world was created, and by 
sacrifices the gods themselves had attained to their divinity. 

In this way the simple nature-worship of the Aryas 
developed among the Aryo-Dravidians into a magical system, | 
the greatest and most elaborate the world has seen. The 
means had become of more importance than the end. By 
magic men harnessed the gods to their will, and this magic 
was the property of the Brahman. As the possessor of these 
Secret charms his position was exalted. The stages are obvious. 
We have the efficacy of the sacrifice, the sanctity of the 
Sacrificial fire, the magical formula which consecrates “the 
fire, the divine virtue, the mana, dwelling in the Brahman 
Who possesses the formula; and, last stage of all, comes the 
Juru, the earthly divinity who is the intermediary with the 
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gods and the gatekeeper of Heaven. ‘Thus every faithful | 
Hindu possesses a god upon earth who is his guide for the 
here and the hereafter. The force of apotheosis can no | 
farther go.’ 

In other countries, also, priests have often been accredited | 
with supernatural powers, and it was through their priestly — | 
office that the Brahmans came to be divine. The divinity | 
of the priest was extended to the whole of his community, | 
for every member had, or might have, this knowledge. But | 
how did these Brahmans, who belonged to different tribes, | 
come to be merged in a single body ? With the disappearance ! 
of tribal differences among the Kuru-Paiichalas the Brahmans 
would naturally coalesce for professional reasons, if for no 
other. The compilation of the hynins of the lug Veda 
proves that, for the Rig Veda combines the carmina, 
which were the peculiar property of at least seven 
distinct families. But another agency, an agency of 
first-rate importance, was also at work. ‘Two things went 
to the making of a Brahman. His function was hereditary, 
therefore he must have purity of descent. But his virtue 
depended on his knowledge, his knowledge primarily of 
the magical formule and chants. To learn these he went 
from one teacher to another, for it was the duty of the 
Brahmans to impart their knowledge. In this way Brahmanic 
schools came into existence, each claiming some superiority 
over its neighbour, and these schools or universities became 
the nuclei of the new organization, they were the most 
powerful of agents m the development of the world of 
Brahmans. The Brahmans had never been a tribe, but when 


- 


| “A feature emphasized by Dr. Oldenberz'is the atmosphere of 
magic in which from the Vedic period religion moves. ‘Lhe priests are 
entirely magicians. The idea of Brahman grew up on the basis of 
a world-concept of the all permeated with powers localized here and 
there, or moving about freely, and producing their effects by magic. — 
Thomas, JRAS. 1918, p. 321; cf. R. Chanda, The Indo-Aryan Rach | 
рр. 14-15. 
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the germ of caste took root they became the first and greatest 
of the castes. 

The relation of the Brahman to the rest of the community 
was twofold. The nobles, the Rajanyas and their fighting- 
men, were professional warriors: they formed a class apart, 
and their interests and ideals were no longer those of their 
fellow-tribesmen. Nor were they by any means inclined to 
yield the palm to the Brahmans, among whom they found 
numerous adherents, and they bore lightly the bonds of 
caste. In the early times the Brahmans had been dependent 
on the bounty of the chiefs; they had competed eagerly 
for the lucrative post of the purohita, and although these 
chiefs were now subordinate or had disappeared, the fact 


‘was remembered. On the other hand, the Brahmans were 


subordinates no longer, they possessed lands and villages ; 
if they claimed precedence of the Rajanya they took care to 
exalt the authority of the Kuru king.! The rivalry between 
the Brahmans and the Rajanyas could only end in the down- 
fall of one or the other, and it was the Rajanyas who fell. 
The political power of the Kuru-Pafichalas came to a violent 
and disastrous end, but how we cannot say for certain. 
The Epic and Puranic histories of the great war give one 
version of their overthrow; and I see no good reason to 
doubt the essential truth of their story. It was a war of the 


! Fick has some excellent reniarks on the relations of the Brahmans 
With the nobles, and the rivalry between the various Brahman families 
Jor the highest offices. “The deep-seated antagonism between the > 
Vasistha and Visvamitra septs... was in reality an expression of 
the Struggle for supremacy between the nobility and the priesthood.” 
~“ The Struggle for the influential and lucrative office of purdhita, the 
all-powerful adviser of the monarch and the ruler of the national 
fortunes, seems to have intensified the mutual antagonism of the yotras ; 
While the Vasisthas, by their knowledge of the stomabhaya maxims, 
Seemed to the Bharatas the most eligible candidates for the office, other 
ФО! таз also made the same claim on the ground of their distinctive 
Scholarship, To each gotra pertained a particular deity and a particular 

eda. Tt is obvious that the followers of the Atharva Veda, the magic 
Songs of which are in very many cases designed to meet the needs of 
kings, had the best chances in the competition for the office of purahita.” 
“Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. vi, s.v. Gotra. 
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more Dravidianized but more vigorous Aryas of the Southern | 


Doāb, the country where the Dravidians were strongest, 
against their purer-blooded brethren in the north. These 
sturdy semi-Dravidians of the lower stream pushing gradually 
northwards must necessarily have come at some time or 
other into collision with the Kurus: and in the end they 
overthrew them. For emigrant Aryas the Kuru- Paiichala 
country was the ancient Aryan home: they looked to it 
with veneration ; and its downfall must have created | 
a sensation far and wide. The warrior aristocracy were 
certainly defeated and destroyed by some external force, 
and the Brahmans were left in undisputed possession. In 
this way the country of the Kuru-Pafichalas became pre- | 
eminently а Brahman land. Eg 
On the other hand, the Brahmans came into daily contact | 
with the common folk, the Vaifyas. The Arya, while he was | 
yet a nomad, was his own priest; as the king sacrificed for | 
4 the tribe, so he sacrificed for his family. He never lost this | 
privilege entirely, but life m an agricultural village was 
a more complex business. At this point the Brahman inter- 
vened; his presence and his blessing became necessary in 
the transactions of family life, at birth, at initiation, at 


| Mr. Pargiters admirable summaries of the Epic and Purauie 
traditions enable us to judge somewhat of their merits. The most 
notable thing about them is their utter oblivion of the pastoral stage, | 
the memories of which linger in the laws of Manu. The Dravidians | 
^ were naturally ignorant of it, and the Aryan adventurers who had 
become their chiefs were warriors, not herdsmen. I therefore take these 
traditions to be the traditions of the Southern Doab. ‘Thus interpreted 
they yield a fairly credible story. In Buddhist times Kosambhi, new 
the junction of the Ganges and the Jumna, was the most important 
state in the Doib. Jt may have been preceded by another nearer the 
junction of the rivers, a state in which the Dravidians were strong ап 
the hybrid Aryas were chiefs. This state would find the easiest outlet 
i for expansion in the open Doāb north of it; and this is what the legends 
| tell us. J may also note that these semi-Aryan chiefs did remember 
that, they had originally come from the north, i.e. from the Kuri 
Paüchala country. But of course Brahman invention and fabrication 


have enveloped the whole in so dense an atmosphere that it isimpossib! e 
to feel assurance about any details. 
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marriages and funerals. The sacerdotal element gradually 
enveloped everything, until the Brahman became the law- 
giver and the director of the common life. In the end the 
result was wholly beneficial. The Brahmans had laid down 
certain rules and ideals for the regulation of their own com- 
munities. These they applied with some modifications to 
the classes which submitted to their guidance; the ideal 
which they prescribed was priestly, but it was also elevating. 
Life became somewhat formalist, but at the same time it 
was "grave and lovable”’,' rather wanting in the more 
masculine virtues, but abounding in tenderness, sweetness, 
and kindness. This regulation of primitive society was wholly 
to the good, and it impressed itself so deeply that the ideals 
of three thousand years ago are the Indian ideals of the 
present day. 

The immense growth of belief in the power of magic, born 
of the union of A ryas, who believed in magic, with Dravidians, 
who believed in it still more, was the fertile source not only 
of the colossal growth of the sacerdotal system, but of 
asceticism also. The acquisition of supernatural powers was 
the object of the ascetic; by separating himself from other 
men, by self-hypnotism and trance and ascetic practices, 
might he not hope to attain to something greater than 
humanity itself ? Nay, it was not only by sacrifice that the 
gods had risen to their divinity, but by ascetic practices also. 
The greater the self-tortures the more certain the reward. 
Under the influence of such thoughts asceties began to haunt 
the forests, intent upon discovering the secret potencies of 
the supernatural world ; so that at the last it became a counsel 
of perfection for the perfect Brahman to abandon house and 
home and the occupations of the civil life and join himself 
to the forest-dwellers. Thus the sacrificial system and the 
ascetic life sprang from the same root and developed on 
Parallel lines. And as out of the first the Brahmans had 
emerged with a novel social polity and a new ideal of conduct, 

1 Barth, The Religions of India, p. 93. 
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so out of the forest-haunting ascetic there was developed the 
philosopher of the Upanishads. The rule of perfection 
remained in force, the perfect Brahman retired from the 
world to seek for hidden knowledge. But the knowledge 
which he sought was no longer the knowledge of magical 
arts and supernatural powers : he was in search of the divinity, 
and the discovery he made was his identity with the Absolute. 
'The divinity he sought for dwelt w ithin him. Hence that 
wondrous philosophy, half philosophy, half poetry, which 
has enthralled the intellect of India, and captured solitary 
thinkers in the crowded cities of the West. According to it 
the sage beholds in the universe the mirage of the Infinite ; 
the incessant play of natural forces, the stream of circum- 
stance, the myriad varieties of life, the fears and wants and 
aspirations of men, life and death, being and becoming and 
dissolution, all are but the phosphorescence of the 
unchanging mind ; and the sage, elevated above the bounds 
of hope and fear, or passion or desire, finds in the silence of 
his soul reunion with Changeless Being, the ultimate and 
only true Reality, the Absolute. 
The Sannyasin is the professor of this knowledge, and his 
is the final stage in the Brahmanic ideal. The philosopher 
far outclasses the priest, although the priest was the father of 
the order. The Sannyasin’s philosophy is purely intellectual, 
because he is dealing with an individual who has renounced 
all social ties. Certain ethical obligations are incumbent 
on him, but these do not affect his speculations, nor are they 
the raison d ёте of his philosophy. The permission to become 
a superman was confined at the outset to the Brahman, % 
then extended to all the twice-born, until at last it reached 
the Sidra. In this way Hinduism adapts itself to every class 
and every individual. Civil life is a theocracy ; it is based on 
inequality, and it is ruled by aristocratic exclusiveness and 
the division of classes; primitive instincts are at its cor 
But do you desire to lead a religious and not а civil life ? 
Шш recognizes the natural equality of all men. It is 
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irue that this equality is purely intellectual, but the entrance 
to a religious life is denied to none. 

In some such way as that I have attempted to sketch the 
Hindu world had its origin. Born and developed in complete 
isolation and without a parallel elsewhere, it has survived 
these three thousand years and boasts of an antiquity 
rivalled only by the Jews and the Chinese. It arose from 
the imperfect fusion of two primitive peoples, and it was 
entirely an Áryan-Dravidian creation. Of the old Aryan 
ideals only the joint family and the worship of the ancestors 
remained. The Brahmans of the Gangetic Valley instituted 
a theocracy and caste, and caste has been ever since the 
foundation of the Hindu polity. They created philosophy, 
and this philosophy is the religion and the refuge of the 
soul. They set up a standard of the moral life, of mildness, 
gentleness, and temperance, of reverence and religious 
observance, and these have become the ideals of the Hindu 
character. Above all things they cultivated knowledge, 
for knowledge was their hereditary treasure and by knowledge 
they had risen. Although this knowledge was largely magical 
at the outset, it took a nobler flight ; the study of the Vedas 
led to the cultivation of purity of speech, of grammar, and 
Philology ; the development of philosophic thought aided 
the progress of language and of literature. The Brahmans 
Preserved the memory of the old Aryan religion, and they 


Tegulated the growing influx of Dravidian religious practices c 


and beliefs. One thing, indeed, they signally failed to do, 
and prevented others from doing: they created no political 
Society or any feeling of race or nationality. Caste never 
Sees beyond the circle of its own members, it has no regard 
Tor outsiders, and where caste is predominant patriotism is 
Unknown. In so far it perpetuated the anarchy out of which 
16 grew. The drawback is serious, but notwithstanding this 
the merit of these Gangetic Brahmans is great. If Egypt is 
the gift of the Nile, Hinduism is the creation of the Brahman. 
he Indo-Aryans of the Panjab never came completely 
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under the Brahmanic influence. With comparative purity 
of blood they retained their tribal constitution and their 
ancestral spirit. They deteriorated from their ancestral 
ways only in the matter of religion. For the old and simple 


MÀ —À — 


nature-worship of the Aryas they substituted Siva and | 
Krishna and the snake-gods—gods borrowed in part from the | 
hillmen and the aborigines. Otherwise, throughout the | 
whole of this period they remained unchanged. A new epoch | 
began with the annexation of the Panjab by Darius 
Hystaspes. During the next thousand years North-W estern 
India attracted a succession of invaders, and from the fusion \ 
of the Indo-Aryan with these foreign elements a novel power | 
arose which profoundly modified the course of events not 
only in Hindustan but throughout Central Asia. It is the 
Scythic period of Indian history, and in it the Indo-Aryan 
plays a part, but a very different part, from that which the 
Aryo-Dravidian had done. 
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The Hittite Language of Boghaz Keui 
By тнк Rev. Ркокквзок А. Н. SAYCE 


AFTER a delay of many years certain of the cuneiform 
А. texts discovered by the German excavating expedition 
to Boghaz Keui in 1907 have been published during the 
War (30 wissenschaftliche Veröffentlichung der Deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft :  Keilschriftteate aus Boghazküi, parts i 
and ii—the third part has not yet reached foreign scholars ; 
Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1916). It has therefore become possible 
to attack the problem of decipherment with a fair show of 
Success, and also to estimate the value of such attempts 
at it as have already been made. Just before the War 
Professor Delitzsch published a number of lexical fragments, 
in which the Hittite words are given with their Assyrian 
and Sumerian equivalents, and it is from these that every 
Scientific attempt at decipherment must start. The cuneiform 
originals which were transliterated by Professor Delitzsch 
are to be found in part i of the Keilschrifttexte. 

Meanwhile Professor Hrozny, the Viennese Assyriologist, 
Who had received advanced copies of the texts, has been at 
Work upon their decipherment. In 1917 he published an 


elaborate grammar of them (Die Sprache der Hethiter, Hinrichs, A 


Leipzig, in the Boghazköi Studien edited by Otto Weber), 
and in 1919 he has followed this up by translations of the 
more important inscriptions (Hethitische Keilschrifttexte aus 
Boghazköi in Umschrift, mit Uebersetzung und Kommentar, 


* part i; Hinrichs, Leipzig). In his translation and grammar 


Hrozny has shown great acumen and a genius for discerning 

€ general signification of a passage even where his philo- 
logical analysis of it must be corrected ; his most important 
Iscovery, however, is that of the pronominal forms which 


e has succeeded in detecting and explaining. 
JRAS, JAN, 1920. j 
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Unfortunately he started with a theory which his first 
volume was intended to support—that the Hittite language | 
was Indo-European, or worse still, ‘“Indo-Germanic.” It | 
is the old story of Corssen or Savelsberg over again, with 
their endeavours to turn Etruscan and Lycian into Indo- 
European languages. It would seem that the historical 
texts in his second volume, which are the most helpful for the 
purposes of decipherment, were not altogether at his disposal | 
when the firs& volume was written, and there are signs that | 
he is now no longer so sure as he was of the purely Indo- | 

| 


E 


European character of Hittite. “ Caucasian " influences are 
admitted, and the indubitably Indo-European element in | 
the Boghaz Keui texts is referred to a “ Kharrian " and not 
a Hittite source. 

In the case of an unknown language the first, requisite of 
scientific decipherment is the absence of philological theory. 
When we have satisfactorily deciphered the language we can 
compare it with other languages and determine its philological 
connexions, but the decipherment must come first. And 
Indo-European languages are easy to recognize—at all events 
for the comparative philologist; as soon as the Persian 

' transcripts of the Persian cuneiform inscriptions wer? 
deciphered there was no dispute about their Iranian 
character. 

As far back as 1907, in my article on the “ Cuneiform 

_ Tablet from Yuzgat", I had already sketched the outlines 
of the nominal declension and verbal conjugation in Hittite 
and identified the chief personal and demonstrative pronouns. 
But my materials were scanty, consisting only of the mutilated 
* Yuzgat" tablet and the two Arzawan letters, and my 
sketch of the grammar can now be enlarged and corrected: 
It is, however, upon the grammatical forms already indicate 
by me that Professor Hrozny’s Indo-European theory is 
mainly built. Has the larger mass of material which he has 
interpreted made it necessary to revise my conclusion that 
Hittite was a mixed language, and that the coincidence 


= 
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between Hittite and Indo-European grammar prove nothing 
more than geographical contact and mutual influence ? 

He tells us that such is the case. New facts, discovered 
by himself, which are as “ solid as a rock ”, prove convincingly 
the Indo-European character of the language. First among 
these are the existence of the word wdédar “water” 
with its genitive wedenas, participles in -nt, kuis “ who ” and 
kuid “ what”, ug “ego”, and ammug ënor-ye, zig “ thou ” 
by the side of tug, iya-mi “І таке”, iya-si “ thou makest Ж? 
tya-(n)zi “he makes ", iya-weni “ we make”, iya-teni “ уе 
таке”, ?ya-(n)zi “they make”. 

There is no such word, however, as wádar. It is written 
wa-a-tar and is formed with the same suffix -tar which, as the 
vocabularies show, denoted abstracts, and had certainly 
nothing to do with the -8wp of 80р, where the d belongs to 
the root. Nor can it be identified with the Indo-European 
Twp, Tp, which did not denote abstracts. There is another 
word watar found in wa-tar-na-akh-kha-an-za, which the 
vocabularies translate méderu “leader” ; this may possibly 
be related to uttar which Hrozny has shown to mean “ word ", 
so that watar-nakhkhanza would be literally “ word-issuer ".! 
Hrozny is also possibly right in thinking that u-i-da-a-ar in 
the Yuzgat tablet is another form of the same word. If 80, 
the variation in spelling indicates that it is a borrowed foreign 
Word. That wa-a-tar really does signify “ water” is made 
clear by a passage in a ritual text. As for uetenas, uetenit, 
I agree with Hrozny in believing that in a passage cited by 
him uetenit is intended to be a translation of the Assyrian me-e 
“ waters ^, and that the first syllable was pronounced like 
the English “ wet ” ; but in this case дор must be given 
“P, since the #8ор and watan stems belong to two different 
divisions of the Indo-European family. It is possible, how- 
ever, that uelenit, etc., have nothing to do with “water”, 


CORE gl is “to send”, na-Ekkh-wwar “to cause to send z s 
of eee of watar with ut-tar, however, is very doubtful, since s roo! 
Ne os 15 " or ud, which is really of Indo-European origin (Skr. vad, 
^К. Déc). Watar, consequently, may be an adverb. 
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since a word мейт is used in the ritual texts, which is ` 
doubtfully translated “old” by Hrozny, who is haunted 
by recollections of the Latin vetus. The latter word really 
means “‘ income ” or “ endowment d 

Wátar is accompanied by two verbs which are also regarded | 
as supports for the Indo-European theory. We find the 


food you eat and water you drink.” (NINDA is not merely | 
* bread" as Hrozny translates, but ^ [ood " generally ; it 
includes offerings of flesh as well as meal-offerings, see, 
e.g. K.B. ii, 1, Obv. i, 41.) BEizza 15, of course, assumed to 


represent the Indo-European stem ed- * to eat", which is 


hardly possible ; while in eku- the Latin aqua is discovered. 
Unfortunately the root of aqua has not produced a verb 
signifying “ to drink " in any known Indo-European language. 
Moreover Professor Hrozny finds both eizza and eku- dis- 
porting themselves under a Haulequinesque variety of forms; 
according to him eizza- also appears as azzik- and ada-, and 
eku- as aku- and akku(s)-. This alone makes us suspicious of 
his theories. But in the case of both azzik- and akku(s)- it 
can be shown that they rest on an erroneous translation. 
We read in an unpublished text : nu kissan memai SE-KHAL 
а nebisas AN UD-us azziki tas atlas AN-MES azzikandt 
TE-IM AN-MES azzikkandu, “ So say as follows : О Sun-god 
(of heaven 2)? towards the grain utter incantations! May 
thy divine fathers utter incantations, may the gods utter 
p It is possible that (agás, also written dayds, is the Hittite word for 
** water", since in one of the texts published by Boissier (Babylon 
iv, 4) we read : eku-zi daydn kuit(?)-gan úl lakha{wai] pakhlhas- ш 
nukuanzi iyan GIS khulkhupal-MES seir apdsa takhut nu AN. Малти 
gan dagán-ma kuis-ki arkha lakhwudi, ** he drinks, but the water (2) 0 
does not pour out; with fire he consumes (?) what has been done ! 
regard to е... „апд he . . . to the god. Next the water (2) also 
some one mustpouraway." In the following paragraph the khukhupt 
(which are made of wood) are ordered to be ‘‘filled with wine ' 
According to Hrozny, dagan-zipas is found as the equivalent of Be 
“the earth.” But is it only zipas of which KI is the equivalent? 


? Hittite z is older than d, not conversely. 
2 Т take this signification from Hrozný. 


I. 
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the incantatory word!” Jn the line immediately preceding 
we have: nu GU-A-GIG GU-SAG zikkanzi, “so he incantates 
the... and heart," where zik must be the zik “ word” or 
“speech " frequently met with in the texts and erroneously 
identified with the second personal pronoun by Professor 
Hrozny. The Professor, however, has himself shown that 
this pronoun was tug, and even Hittite is not likely to have 
used two such variant forms as tug and zig in the same text 
and in the same grammatical sense. Zig or zik, in fact, is 
employed with the 3rd pers. of the verb, as well as in such 
sentences as zigga lie istamasti, “and the command thou 


didst not obey." 


Besides azzikkandu we read in an unpublished text: kuis- 
gan AN-MI ki >< AN SIN KI-LIB-BE iyat nu apás AN-MI 
КАК -zis-kiddu akkus-kiddu, “ whenever the Moon-god makes 
the omen! of an eclipse on a festival, then let them charm 
the eclipse and interpret (the omen).” Ina corresponding 
passage khingan takes the place of the ideograph —, 
which is also written < -<* It will be noticed that 
in KAK-zis-kiddu zik has become zis for zikis, while 
KAK “make” is the equivalent of the initial az. It would 
Seem, therefore, that the Hittite scribe saw in az-zik a com- 
pound, the first element of which signified “ to шаке”? and 
the second “words”. As for akkus-kiddu the passages in 
Which the compound verb occurs suggest that it signified 
“to interpret (the will of the gods)". Hence in Yuzear, 
Obv. 17-19 we read : Khakkhimas attissi annissi teizzi . . . kt 
azzi-kkitani akkus-kittani . . . kabbuwa addin, “Khakhkhimas 
Says to his father (and) his mother: In accordance with the 
Meantation and divination I have given the [whole] number 


! KLLIB-BE = Sumerian garas omen". But the ideographs may 

& ve their more common signification of ‘ camp" (Sum. karas), since 
2 make a camp” is astrologically used of the moon. Р 

whi n Hrozny, H.K.B., p. 114, khingan‘ occurs in connexion CUT pankus, 

A i 1 the Vocabularies explain by alkakdtum “courses of priests. 

4: "anzi follows in the next line. Ahinganiya-war is translated melultu 
Jubilee > : 


һа 


in the Vocabularies. 
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[of them]." From the root of the verb akkwwar we have 
akkandus, which Professor Hrozny would translate “ the | 
manes of the dead ", but which literally signifies “ diviners ”.! 
Akkandus is an example of what Hrozný calls a “ participle 
in -nt”, -nt and -nd constantly interchanging in the form | 
in question. But the form cannot be separated from the | 
nouns in -a(n)da, also written -(a)nla, which occur so frequently | 
as local names, more especially of mountains. Thus we find | 
the mountain Arinnanda by the side of the city Arinna, | 
or the city-name Buranda by the side of Burus. Itis obvious | 
that there can be no question of a “ participle " here. Nouns | 
denoting parts of the body further assumed the suffix ; thus | 
by the side of khala-nta “ head ” given in the Vocabularies 
we have khalas-mis “my head” in the Yuzcar tablet, and 
in an unpublished text züyanda-z (NINDA-GIS-RA-ya 22-уа- 
an-da-z) interchanges with ina pani “ in the face ої”. -(A)nda 
also formed adverbs, though here it perhaps represented the 
nominal suffix -ża with nasalization, which is used in an 
instrumental sense (e.g. nas-ta, kultani-t). 
An instructive example of the true character of the suffix 
is offered by the name of a god, which in the same inscription 
and within fourteen lines one of the other is written Innarao- 
wantes and Innaraowandas. Innaras is the name of a man, 
and a man’s name is not capable of generating a “ participle ^s 
even when he develops into a god. Both -te and -da or -la 
are found without the preceding nasalization (e.g. ziggales), 


^ 


! Г have assumed in the above that Professor Hrozný is right in 
translating eku **$о drink". But there are serious difficulties in the 
way. In an unpublished text ekuzzi interchanges with akuwanz, which 
would, therefore, have the same meaning. But neither eku nor abt is 
given in the Vocabularies as the words signifying “to drink”. These 
are selûwar and isparri-ya-wear, the latter of which is construed with 
dagán, on which see above, in an unpublished text—nuw (GIS) taal 
khar-nu-uz-zi da-ya-a-an 18-pa-ra-an-zi, “һе drinks the water through 4 
spout(?).” Lakhkharnw is a compound of lakhkhu **to pour out”, and 
arnu as in kutassan arnuwar, which, according to the Vocabularie* 
signified `“ to put a question”. Е 
* The simple ziyan ** face" is found in the inscriptions. 


^ 


^ 
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and my own belief is that they are really suffixed verbs like 
the ki in azzi-ki, akkus-kittani. However this may be, the 
only adjectives I can discover approaching participles in 
sense terminate in -nna and -tta, as, for Instance, asannas 
“seated”, and khandattas “ standing”, applied to statues 
of sedi or guardian spirits (K.B. ii, 38, 9, 10). In the verbal 
form in -is, like pais “ giving ", I have hitherto seen a present 
participle; Professor Hrozny regards it as the 3rd pers. 
of a tense. I now think we are both right and both wrong; 
pais is neither a present participle nor a 3rd pers. in the 
Indo-European sense, but corresponds with an English 
“is giving " or, to a certain extent, with an ablative absolute 
in Latin. Its use is like that of the verbal form in -li in 
Vannic. 

Kuis “who” and kuid “what” are temptingly like 
the Latin quis and quid, and when we further find kuis-ki 
and kuid-ki “ whoever", “ whatever", we are inclined to 
say that their Indo-European origin can admit of no question. 
But (1) the newly discovered bilingual Lydian inscription 
shows that in Lydian also kudkid and kitkid meant “ what- 
ever", and (2) the employment of kuis and kuid or the 
accusative kuin in the texts is absolutely irreconcilable 
either with Indo-European syntax or with regarding them 
as pronouns in an Indo-European sense. They precede 
instead of following the words to which they refer, they head 
a sentence to which there is no antecedent, and they are 
employed as adverbs of place and time. Thus kuin, which- 
is generally used with an accusative singular, appears in 
H.B.K. p. 188, as both singular and plural : nu-za AN Samsi 
kuin NAM-RA ina bit sarri uwalenun, “thereupon to the 
Sun-god which spoil into the palace I brought” ; ALU 
Khata-as-ma-za EN-MES ZAB-MES ANSU-KUR-RA-MES 
"Ja kuin NAM-RA-MES wwateit, “then of the city of Khattu 
the infantry and cavalry officers which spoils brought.” 
Or, again, nu-za KHAR-SAG Askharpaian kuis ALU Gasgas 
esan kharta nu sa MAT ALU Palá KHARRAN-MES karassan 


a 
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kharta means “ the city of Kaskas which had taken Mount 
Askharpaias as a station blocked the roads of Palu ” ; while 
mamma kuis-a SARR-us kisari nu AKHU-as SAL-KU-as ! 
idálusanakh-zi (literally, “ then who and a king shall be^) | 
is “then if there shall be a king who shall injure brothers | 
(and) sisters ". What could an Indo-European scholar make | 
of such sentences as: nu SARRU MAT ALU Kargamis | 
kuit Dudkhaliyas Khalpakhiss-a makhar AN Samsi úl езет, “so | 
the king of Karchemish what Dudkhaliyas and Khalpakhis 
did not appear before the Sun-god ^; kuis kuit arkuwar 
dyazi AN Samsi istamas-mi, “ who what petitioning he makes 
I the Sun-god heard”; SAL-MES kuit GIR-MES-as Хап | 
khalier, “ће women what embraced the feet”? The only 
way in which such pronominal forms can be understood js to 
fall back on the explanation I gave of them in my paper on 
the YuzaAT tablet. They were originally forms of the verb 
ku “to be”, and never altogether lost their original significa- 
tion. Hence, in the sentences quoted above, kuit is literally 
* itis that ”, i.e. “ namely ”; “ who makes it-is-petitioning ”; 
“the women it was”. That my explanation was correct 
is now shown by our finding the future of the verb—huert 
“it will be "—in the published texts.! As a matter of fact, 
instead of supporting the Indo-European hypothesis, the 
syntactical use of kuis, kuit is for the scientific linguist the 
strongest argument against it. 
As for the suffixed £i, it has nothing to do with the Latin 
© quid, but is borrowed from Assyrian, as is proved not only 
by its length—it is written ki-i and ki-e—but also by its use 
in all the senses of the Assyrian ki“ as”, “ when", that”, 
“like”, “according to ”, “thus”. A common phrase in the 
Annals, for instance, is nu ina MU I KAM ki iyanun, “50 in 
one year thus have I done," corresponding with the similar 
phrase in the Vannic inscriptions: 4stiné inanili arniusinili 


! So in Hrozný, H. K. B., p.212, 1. 81: mdnna-wa-mu zakhkhiya nca 
nuwatta, U kuwat-qa ammel A-SAG kueri, ‘and if you come to battle with 
me no portion of my land shall be yours.” 


^ 
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MU zadubi, “thus have I made this spoil (in) one 
year." 

Ug is not ego. In the first place, the vowel is long, the word 
being written u-ug. Secondly, the final g is the suffix which 
we find attached to the pronouns ammu-g “mine”, tu-g 
* thine ", as Professor Hrozny was the first to point out, 
His discovery of the various forms of the personal pronouns 
is, indeed, the most brilliant part of his work, and his 
determination of the true nature of the forms in -(e)l, ammel, 
tuel, ete., has thrown a flood of light on the Hittite language, 
But in identifying úg with 470 the unfortunate mirage of his 
Indo-European theory led him astray. It is 7, not ug, which 
represents the Ist personal pronoun; the form with final 
-(e)l is found in w-ell-u which we have in the Yuzcar tablet 
(Обо. 10): KHAR-SAG-MES-as u-i-da-a-ar GIS-SAR-ZUN 


u-e-el-lu nu tu-el . . > “the mountains, waters (?), forests 


‘which are mine [I give] to thee." The final -u denotes the 


plural as elsewhere, e.g. nus “ them ”, eseru “ they shall be”. 
In H.K.B. p. 110 we find d-g-a agglutinated with warus 
“them”: abe-wa-mu idalu-ier u-g-a-warus idalu-[iyami], 
“and should they do evil to me, I also to them [will do] 
evil.” Ammu-g, also written ammu-qq(a), more usually takes 
the place ofú-g; thus Hrozný quotes a passage: ammu-g 
ana AN Istar bilti-ya apát addin, “І gave them to Istar my 
lady.” Consequently it cannot be equated with the dative 
čuor-ye. I have already dealt with zik or zig, which really 
signifies “© а word >>, 

The verbal forms are more serious. In my YUZGAT paper 
Thad already pointed out that the Ist pers. sing. was expressed 
by -mi and -i and the 3rd pers. by -t; my materials did not 
Provide the suffixes of the 2nd pers. sing. (-s?), Ist pers. 
plur. (ueni), 9nd pers. plur. (-emi) and 3rd pers. plur. 

5). witich’ have been discovered by Professor Hrozny. 

: id not recognize the Ist pers. sing. in -un and -nun, and 
misinterpreted the suffixes of the 3rd pers. sing., -nzi and -2221, 

€ first of which Т erroneously made a 2nd pers. sing. and 
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the second the case of a noun. But I naturally recognized 
the agreement between the Hittite and Indo European 
forms; no one, indeed, could fail to do so. [ 

At the same time I also recognized that the forms are not 
peculiar to Indo-European. In Vannic, too, the 18% pers. is 
denoted by -bt (or -wi) and the 3rd pers. plural by -tw, while 
the 3rd pers. sing. is expressed by the suffix -ni. In Sumerian 
the Ist pers. sing. is mu, ma, and mé (or mi), the 2nd zu, zae, 
and st, the 3rd ni, na, în, while the 1st pers. plur. is men, the 
Ond zine or zien, and the 3rd né and ene. Moreover, the suffixes 
of the Hittite verb are not always distinguished from one 
another in sense as they would be in Indo-European. Thus-4& | 
and -ti represent both the 2nd and the 3rd pers. sing., while 
-ta is also found with a plural subject, -i denotes the 1st and 
3rd pers. sing. indifferently as well as the 2nd pers. sing. of 
the imperative, -t appears as the suffix of the Ist pers. sing. 
in eskhat, “I seated myself upon,” and -(m)z means “they” 
as well as “he” (Keilschrifttecte, ii, p. 48, 1. 10). The chief 
verbal suffixes are attached also to nouns which can be used 
in the place of verbs. A noun with the suffix -(n)za, for 
example, which usually denotes a noun of agency, can take 
the place of а 3rd pers. sing. in (-n)zi. The use of the verbal 
suffixes, in short, approximates to that of the Caucasian 
rather than that of the Indo-European languages. The most 
strikingly Indo-European feature in the Hittite verb is the 
3rd pers. plur. in -er, while the Ist and 9nd pers. plur. 
might be claimed by advocates of the Semitic origin of the 
Hittites, if any such still exist. 

If we are to attain scientific results we must apply to 
Hittite the only legitimate method through which an unknow! 
language can be deciphered, and proceed from the know? 0 
the unknown. In the case of Hittite we have fortunately 
a solid basis from which to start. The Vocabularies fur j 
us with the Assyrian and Sumerian translations of & larg? | 
number of words, as well as of a few phrases. Next to them 
come the ideographs in the texts themselves, which 37 


— —— 


а | 


e 
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accompanied by phonetic renderings or of which the phonetic 
renderings are found in parallel passages. As the signification 
of the ideographs is known, the signification of their phonetic 
renderings becomes known also. Determinatives tell us to 
what class a particular word belongs, whether it is personal 
or geographical, the name of a woman, of a vessel, an article 
of wood, and the like. With these various aids we can attack 
simple texts, more especially those of a historical character, 
and by a comparison of passages not only fix the meaning of 
individual words, but also the sense of the grammatical 
forms. What is not legitimate is to start with a theory of 
linguistic relationship and use this as a key, so determining 
the meaning of words. And this is what Professor Hrozny 
has done, thereby marring his work of decipherment, which 
is solid and brilliant as long as he keeps clear of this “ Indo- 
Germanic” theory. It does not seem to have struck him 
how comparatively few of the words, the signification of which 
has been ascertained by legitimate means, lend themselves 
to it, and what desperate efforts are needed in order to 
discover an Indo-European origin for them. Thus te “ to 
speak ” is identified with the Indo-European dhe “ to place ", 
though it might have been thought that the Mitannian ti-wi 
“a Word? was a more obvious relation. But such com- 
parisons, however absurd, are innocuous where the significa- 
tion of a word has already been determined in a scientific 
manner. It is otherwise where the signification 1s obtained 
by resort to an Indo-European dictionary. 

Thus karú (which is found in the compound £ará-ariwar 
"morning ”, literally “ day-spring ^") is referred to the Latin 
cur and explained as an adverb with the signification of 

early”. The word, however, interchanges with the 
Assyrian yumi “ day " and means “ to-day ", e.g. MAR-SU- 
Ma-wa-ssi-za-gan kuis ana GIS-GU-ZA ABI-SU esat nu-wa 
= d karú AMEL KAL-anza ésta, “ but as regards his son 
erro occupies the throne of his father, now he too is 

Y à powerful шап”; nu kará MU X KAM Ahassuizna- 


^ 
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mun, “ so 10 years to-day I have been king." From karú 
was formed karúlis; kuwabi-wa karálés khassus (LUGAL- 
MES) makhkhat wwanzi nuwa-za MAT-yás sakldin makhkhan 
kabbwwanzi, ‘ the kings of the day return in succession! and 
thereupon afterwards number (the people ?) of the country." 

There is, again, a word naui, also written nawi, of un- 
certain meaning. With the Greek véos before his eyes 
Professor Hrozný renders it “ new » and identifies it with 
a word which is written na-a-GESTIN in the ritual texts. 
THe assumes that GESTIN “wine” was pronounced like 
the Latin vinum, and very ingeniously supposes that it was 
used phonetically with the value wf. But, in the first place, 
the first syllable of the Indo-European word for new" is 
short, and secondly, it so happens that we know the Hittite 
word for “wine”. In K.B. ii, 7, Obv. 18, the name of the 
city called Oinoanda by the Greeks is written ALU GESTIN 
Yanuantas, showing that the word for “ wine” was yams 
(Heb. ydyin, Ass. imu). Na-GESTIN occurs in a phrase 
which comes at the end of a list of endowments given to 
different temples or chapels by the king; e.g. K.B. ii, 1, Rev. 
iii, 6: AN Samsi dais (ME-is)? I bit-ilim uedin AMEL SANGU 
massi ná-GESTIN, “(all this) the Sun-god (ie. the king) 
ordains as the endowment of one chapel ; (also) the investiture 
ofa priest." Instead of the last sentence we sometimes find 
ГАМЕТ, massis watkut “a priest is absent ”, watku, as Hrozny 
Hes seen, being the simple form of the (causative) watku-nut 

he expelled ”, in the historical inscriptions. Massis: 
massiyas “ а priest” is a common word in the ritual texts 
and is borrowed from the Assyrian massu, while the 


! The signification of kuwabi is fixed by such passages as mu-za-gt д 
GIS GU-ZA ABLYA kuwabi éskhat, Send Vm em the throne of my 
father I seated myself in succession.” F 

_2 In some of the ritual texts ME has its theological meaning % 
“i prophesying”. Its equivalence with the Hittite root da, which his 
been already noted by Hrozny, shows that the latter has nothing to 0? 
with the LE. dé “to give”, as he supposes, nor with dha *'to place | 
as I once suggested. Accordingly, nat-gan khasst adi is literally a 
this he ordains for the king", dakhkhun “I decreed”, i.e. *tagsigned to * 


e 


е . 
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signification of nd yanin* (ni-GESTIN) is approximately fixed 
by K.B. ii, 2, Obv. i, 31-2 : kuit-man-z-as-gan. khassueznanni 
ná-GESTIN esari,? “at what time he also shall have election 
to the sovereignty." It may be added that the word pankus 
“of unknown signification ", which is mentioned by Hrozny 
in connexion with his * nawi-véos 7, is explained in the 
Vocabularies by alkakadu “the courses" (of the priests) 
(K.B. i, 35, 11-12). Cf. ina UT II KAM sa AN-MES mi-nu 
MAR-ZUN * ME-antes nat MAKH-ni SEG-antes ina UD ш 


* Yani(s) as the phonetic reading of GESTIN furnishes an explanation 
of the colophon of the inscription I have published in the JRAS., 
October, 1912, p. 1036. where the third character in the second line is 


to be supplied is more probably AMEL than SARRU, so that the 
translation will be: ** Of Arnuanda(s) the Khuotiyanis, the contents of 
the House of Stone Monuments.” 

* загі has nothing to do with the root asa ** to sit ", which is vouched 
lor by the Vocabularies. ANA GIS GU-ZA A BI-SU cau? is “he 
occupied " (or perhaps, ** mounted to) the throne of his father" ; nu-za 
KHAR-SAG Askharpaian kuis ALU Gasgas csan khurta, * then the city 
of the Kaskians which had taken mount Askharpaias in (literally, as) 
occupation.” In the Vocabularies és-zi is translated [¢]xu ** to have", and 
“a day-labourer™ is UT-KAM-«s aniyan kuis £xsai, ** he who receives 
а day's reckoning.” On the other hand. the root é« corresponds with 
our substantive verb in a phrase like ALU /yarmratas ALU-as sa MAT 
ALU Barga ésta, ** Ivaruwattas is a city of Barga "; while AKHU-MES- 
SU AMEL-MES gaena-ssis AMEL-MES khassana-ssas й ZAB-MES-SU 
taruppantes eser means **his brothers, his priests, his royal family, and 
his soldiers were assembling ", and in the Vocabularies the Assyrian 
tukultu is rendered by makhkhat esuwar “to stand behind". Either two 
Verbs, es and 65, one signifying “to be" and the other **to have", have 
been confused together. or verbal forms borrowed from Indo- European 
ауе been confounded with forms of native origin. Perhaps the key to 
the difficulty is to be found in the Arzawan letters, where ¢s/u is followed 
OY an accusative: SEG-in és-tu “ may they have prosperity. Similarly 
!n Greek &w has acquired the sense of “to be". 

3 The city of lyaruwattas, by the way, appears to be the Yarimuta or 
ecole of the Babylonian and Tel el-Amarna inscriptions, possibly 
К natia in the geographical list of Thothmes III, and certainly 
Armutl 
aram, 
3 ту 


Ша, in classical geography, which Tomkins identifies with Khan 
Аса on the descent from the Beilan Pass to the plain of Umk. 

е ideograph MAR means “a gift”. Minu must be the Assyrian 
| | Das In K.B. li, 2, Oby. i, 98, we have minumarra, which ge п 
BL vu role compound had been borrowed by the Hittite scribes. Hrozny 
| 316 to the Latin minus ! 


L| 
I 
I 
I 
1 
i 
И 
| 
not a corrupt form of gi but GESTIN used phonetically. The character 


minų, 


е! ^ 


"S Р; 


T 
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КАМ pankus-za GUB-la-tar khulluya ME-as ** on the second 
day assigning the stated (?) gifts of the gods, giving them to 
the Great Goddess, on the third day in the services they 
prophesy (or decree) evil on the left side” (K.B. ii, 6, Obv. ii, 
1-2). It should be noticed that dds is plural, dais singular. — | 

Another illustration of the false conceptions Professor | 


Hrozny’s Indo-European theory has introduced into his 
work is his explanation of the common verbal form in -ki. As 
this is very frequently preceded by s, he will have it that we | 
have here the Indo-European verbal formative -sk, in defiance 
of the Hittite scribes themselves, who carefully separate the 
k from the s, as in the word akkus-kittani quoted above. As | 
a matter of fact the k follows not only s, but also т (as in 
khurnin-kun * I attacked ", “T conquered ") and a vowel 
(as in sip-anza-kir “ they offered ”), and it is evident that it 
is really a separate verb attached to the accusative singular 


and plural of a noun and coalescing with them into a com- 
pound. Yales-kit stands on exactly the same footing аз 
tales-du (H.K.B., p. 142). As in Vannie, such verbal com- | 
pounds are plentiful in Hittite; mu, which forms a causative, | 
is one of them; so, too, are the compound verbs in te, ti, 91 

in ya, iya, and it is possible that the reflexive -khkh- was 
originally an agglutinated verb kha, khu. In ya, iya we 
plainly have the verb iya(wwar) “to make”, ki may be the 
verb which, according to Hrozny, neans “ to lay ", or less 
probably ku * to be” ; te or tiis a verb of common occurrence 
which signified “to approach ", “join”. The form in $ 


> 


D 


assumed by the first element of the compound occurs again 
in és-ta “he has”, “ he is ”, baras-ta “ he fled”, pais-ta ^ thou 
gavest^' (H.K.B., p. 180), the latter of which is parallel to the 
nominal memis-ta “ thy speaker". Ву the side of pais-la w 
find pais-ti, and a prefixed nominative could even interven! 
| between the two elements of the compound as in tuzziyas-m* 
| khAtt-iyanun, “І made my army assemble.” The appli?" 
| tion of the categories of the Indo-European conjugation р 
the Hittite forms can lead only to a misconception of ther 


| e 
| з 
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and would fail to explain forms like the compound iyann- 
iyanun (H.K.B., p. 180), sarnin-kis-ki (Н.К.В., p. 128), or even 
sakuwan-dares-kir “ they neglected ” (Н.К.В., р. 168).! 

The Indo-European element -smas, which Professor Hrozny 
parades, is similarly a figment. Nusmas is merely nus -+ mas. 
Nus, the plural of the 3rd pers. nas, is of frequent occurrence ; 
80, too, is the particle ms, which is the “ nominative ” of the 
particle mán. Both nus and más, like mán, are used 
separately. Besides mds we have mas-and man, of which ma 
is a shortened form, as anda “towards” is of andan, final -n 
being probably pronounced as in French. It is possible that 
més in sumés “ you ” is the same word as más, since we also 
find sumás-ma, though it could be the borrowed Sumerian 
mes; at any rate, it affords no support for Hrozny's theory, 
not does the conglomerate sumes-mas-mas.? 

The Latin tepor, again, suggests to Hrozny that tapa-ss-as 
inan omen-tablet (K.B. ii, 2) signifies “fever”, and accordingly 
he translates the verb uemijazi, which occurs in connexion 
with it “ erfasst", making it a compound of “ a preposition ” 
u, and the root of the Latin emere ! Uemiya(nzi), however, is 
given as the equivalent of the ideograph KAR, which means 
"to carry away ", and tapa-ss-as “his tapa" cannot be 
dissociated from tapal “ couple”, which has been borrowed 
from Assyrian and treated as a Hittite noun in -l Tapal 
itself is a word borrowed from the Sumerian tap “ double”, 
and assimilated to the Semitic kapalu “to double"; and 


1 Between a Vannic amas-tu-bi, ** [ made piecemeal of "—4 compound 
== Өш “pieces” and the verb tu or du—and a Hittite akkus-kit the 
Parallelism isexact. A good example of the results of Professor Hrozny’s 
in po Germanic” obsession is his translation of the word khameskhanza 
or D. historical inscriptions, which he refers to Skt. samá ‘‘ summer 
kha at. hiems « winter”. The Vocabularies, however, toll us that 
meee is the Ass, [ku]zzuru **to be gathered together”, so that 
ae ema khames-khanza kisat must mean, not ‘‘when the spring 

> but “after that mobilization took place”. 
:В. ii, 7, Obv. 17, mas-mas takes the place of ZUN, the ideograph 


z 
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{ар-ри is found in the Hittite texts. The passages where | 
Hrozný discovers his “ fever” -refer to the “double” or у 
* representative ” of the royal Sun-god and should be trans- 
lated as follows : kwit-man-gan AN Samsi SAG MAT Neriqga 
Iewit-man-as-gan sará uizzi mán-ma AN Samsi : tapa-ssa-s anda 
d wemiyazi nr SU-MES DUMUQ-ru NU DUMUQ, “ both 
when the Sun-god is within the country of Neriqqa, and when 
he goes into (it), but the Sun-god’s representative there 
carries him away, will the flesh-omens be propitious ? 
Unpropitious ”; tapa-ssa-s kuis ana AN Samsi *' kuit 
man-as abiya SAG MAT ALU Neriqqa nan tapa-ssa-s abiya 
uemiyazi, “he who is his representative * to the Sun-god ; 
when he is (Бий) there in the city of Neriqqa, his representative 
there carries him away." 

My last example of the dangers of a false method of 
decipherment is the word lingain, which Professor Hrozny | 
connects with the Latin ligare. That it means “ oath ? 
pretty clear, and Hrozny is certainly right in coupling it with 
linkiyas and similar words. But an unpublished text prové 
that it is really a compound. Here we read: Kas-a 
Marduk AN Innaraowantess-a lien gaoen, “ and so the gods 
Merodach and Innaraowantes make an oath ” (2), and thre 
lines further: namma AN Marduk AN Innaraowantess-& GIG- 
ya lie tiyanteni, “then, O Merodach and Innaraowantes, 
do not draw near to the liver” (2). One of the most brilliant 

e of Professor Hrozny's discoveries is that li or lie denoted the 
negative, and we must accordingly infer (1) that this negative 
can be declined like a noun,-and (2) that in combination wit 
the verb gauwar it has the sense ‘of “ swearing ”, thus givin d 
rise to a compound lingain, linkiyas, etc. Consequently D its 
not surprising that we find what appears to be the plurat 
in Yuzear, Rev. 4, or that the negative úl can be treated IB 
a noun and provided with a pronominal suffix, e.g. шай | 
literally “the not-of-thee " (H.K.B., p.212). Itis needless | 


1 Unidentified ideograph. 
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say that the categories of Indo-European grammar do not 
apply here.' 

I now pass to the numerals. Here Professor Hrozny has 
demonstrated that Lhante-izzis means “ first ” ; hence J-edani 
must be read khantedani and * one" must be Елате? I 
believe there was also another word for “ one ", since it seems 
to be the equivalent of the ideograph Y-EN “опе” in Н.К.В., 
р. 210; патта | Bikhkhuniyas úl sa ALU (азда iwar taparta, 
khudak makhkhan ina ALU Gasga @1 sa 1-EN tapariyas ésta, 
asi-ma | Bikhkhuniyas sa sarruttim iwar taparta, “ then 
Bikhkhuniyas was not alone master of Kaska; until after- 
wards in Kaska there was not a single master, but sub- 
sequently Bikhkhuniyas was alone master of the kingdom.” 
However this may be, Hrozny has shown that iugas and 
tá-iugas correspond with the ideographically written “ one- 
year old ” and “ two years old ”, i and td being respectively 
"one" and “two”. The word for “ three” terminates in 
-és, and it is therefore worth noting that my decipherment of 
the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions makes tua and kés “ two ” 
and “three 7? An interesting list of numerals, which, how- 
ever, are not Hittite, has been published by Professor Hrozny 
from a, vocabulary in which their Hittite equivalents are 
given ideographically. We learn from it that aika = 1, 


_| The Assyrian equivalent of lingain, etc., is nies ilåni, literally е 
lifting "p (of the hand to) the gods”. Lien-gaowar would be literally 

to sanctify non(-deceits) ", gaowar being related to gaennas ‘‘ priests ” 
See above, p, 61). Gaennas, gaenas js the каше» of the Greek Lydian 
scriptions, the Luanis of the Hittite hieroglyphic texts, written J in 
the Ordek-burnu inscription and borrowed by Hebrew, i.e. Canaanite, 
under the form of kohen. 


in the 
IGG TELE B y MNT A ^ s I 
V. Our "is mi and kar “ten”, while “six” is probably ua/i-4i. In 


m d RUN 
itti tara, and sis-ti are **one", “two”, and "three". The 
le; word for “‘seven” must be is-khan, since in the second Arzawan 


eee Tel el-Amarna formula “‘seven times seven I үз 
fold.» 18 rendered iskhani-ttara-tar iya-uent, "we perform the seven- 
1e. the ceremony of the sevenfold prostration. 
JRAS. Jay. 1920. 5 
^ 
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téra = 3, panza = 5, salta =6, ná = 9.' The words belong 
to an Indian rather than an Iranian language, and con. 
quently to the dialect of which the divine names Indam, 
Aruna (Urumna), and Nasatiya are evidence. Hrozny 
supposes it to be Kharrian, but the name of the ^ Kharri? js 
more probably to be read Murri, and I see in them the 
Amorites of the Babylonian texts. 

In close contact as it thus was with Indo-European 
languages of various types—Indian, Tranian, Greek, and 
perhaps Kelto-Latin—it is not surprising that Hittite was 
largely influenced by them, while they in turn were influenced | 
by Hittite and other Asianic forms of speech. Javan, 
according to Genesis, was the brother of Meshech and Tubal. 
But, as Dr. Bork has remarked, no student of linguistic 
science who examines the structure of the sentence can 
imagine for a moment that it is an Indo-European language. 
Few Assyriologists, however, are also comparative philologists. 
Its most notable peculiarity is the conglomeration of all the 
pronouns and pronominal particles into a single word at the 
beginning of a sentence, reminding us of the Americal 
languages or of the Basque verb. Conglomerates like 
arakhzenas-wa-mu-za (KUR-KUR AMEL-KUR due); 
* among-to-me-also-numerous (hostile countries being) | 
pándu-waz asandu, "in-that-they-might-go (and) settle” | 
(H.K.B., p. 110), or the forms in -} quoted by Hrozny (5-H: 

- p.54),sarntkzi-el (ће) clears (himselt)", ispatuzzi-ela-ss-a2 “an 
they . . . (themselves) ”, would be impossible in а Janguag 
of the Indo-European type. Gender, again, is unknown toit; 
in many cases, especially in the verb, no distinction is matt 
between the singular and the plural; there is no clear di* 

| tinction in use between the verbal and nominal forms; the 

nominal suffixes -nza, -is, -i, etc., being employed: in 4 verbi 
sense, not to speak of the suffix -/; and postpositions take Qr M 


і place of prepositions. The only prepositions are the borrow?! | 
] ст 


d 


——————— a 


’ 1 v 5 
The numerals occur in the compound aika-wartanna 
layers", etc. 


e 
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ana, ina, and istu, though the demonstrative particle nu 
occasionally follows the analogy of the Assyrian. ana, and is 
used in its stead. But this was doubtless merely in “ the 
language of the scribes ”. 

It is now plain that ana and ina can no longer be regarded 
as borrowed by the Babylonians from the Hittites, But the 
fact remains that they are not Semitic. They were originally 
ana and in, the final vowel of ina being due to the analogy 
of an; in the inscriptions of Sargon of Akkad the word is 
still in. Now in and ana are the Greek £v and ана ; and the 
conclusion therefore follows that they have been borrowed by 
Assyro-Babylonian from an Indo-European source. 

All this opens up a new vista in philological history. The 
Indo-European languages must have been moulded into their 
leading forms, not in Europe or Central Asia, but in Asia 
Minor. Here, where bronze seems to have been first invented 
and from whence the use of iron spread through the Oriental 
world, would have been a primaeval meeting-place of languages. 
as the Caucasus still is to-day. We already knew that a con- 
siderable part of the Greek vocabulary must be traced to 
Asia Minor ; We are now at liberty to believe that its grammar 
was shaped there as well. Even the hexameter, which 
implies a long preceding period of artificial development, 
first appears on Asianic soil. And what is true of Greek must 
be also true of the other Indo-European languages. 

On the other hand, the Asianic languages must have been 
profoundly influenced by their Indo-European neighbours. 
Future research will have to determine on which side the 
borrowing has been in individual cases. The facts are only 
Just rising above the horizon. Among these facts is the 
position of Sumerian. We knew that the Sumerians must 
have originally come from the Armenian highlands, for they 
En the vine with them from the mountains of the us 
e Which they had migrated. And between Wo га 
m M revealed Hittite there are points of contact #У 
js tiking as between Hittite and Indo-European ROME 

TSona] Pronouns, for example, mi, si, ne, enzén, and bi. 


^ 


* 
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Boghaz-Keui, or Khattu, which is interpreted “ Silver”. | 
town in the tablets, was not the original capital. This had | 
been Arinna, which is interpreted “the Well-"city. It | 
would, therefore, have derived its name from a sacred well; 
an offering to such à well is described in B.K. ii, 9, Rev. iv, 2, 
where it is associated with “ Istar of Nineveh ".. Arinna 
consequently appears to be the Phreata or “ Wells” of 
Prolemy’s Geography which was in Garsauria, and near 
Archelais, now Ak Serai. The name may be preserved in the 
neighbouring Arianzos, the hereditary property of Gregory of 
Nazianzen (see Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor, 
pp. 284-5). The site would suit that of Arini, captured by 
Tiglath-pileser I, which was not far from Komana. The 
* Silver ”-city took its name from the silver-mines of the 
Taurus, and was known to the Greeks in the Homeric Age. 
According to the Catalogue (Il. ii, 856-7) Hodios, “ the 

| (commercial) Traveller,” the damgar of the Cappadocian 

j tablets, and Epistrophos, “ the Agent,” came to the aid of 
Troy from distant Halybé among the Halizónians, “ where Б 

the birthplace of silver." The Halizónians are the Khalitu 

of an inscription of the Vannic king Rusas II, who mentions 

them after the Muski-ni or Moschians and the Khaté ot 

Hittites." 

Istar of Nineveh, like the other anthropomorphic deities of 

Asia Minor, was introduced there along with the other 

. elements of Babylonian culture. But the old fetish-worslip 


ron i 1 з ШО 
Iron images of the sacred wells, who were ** daughters 2 of Tessin 


were made by the city of Mamnantas, according to K. B. ii, 13, Ql». 21- 
The eldest was called “the excellence (dub) of ‘the well Altannis: the 
Komanian’” (Qumayannis), while another well or spring bore the nam 
of T'arkhana(s) from the god Tarkhu. ‘The river Siga-sigas was connect 
with them, but how the mutilation of the tablet prevents us fret 
knowing. Siga-sigas is written Sikassikas in К.В. ii, p. 44, | 29 V 
Altannis is stated to be **its excellence" (dub-sas). 

2 Hittite z later becomes /, as іп Melitu (Malatiyeh) from ^ 
Hence, if Hrozny is right in identifying the Indo-European oct 
suffix -d with the Hittite -z, it must have been borrowed from 
after the z had become a dental. 


=< ae Р 


E 2. = „= 
————————— ——— — — 
- —— ee E = 


€——— 


e 
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continued to survive. The ritual texts, for example, make 
frequent mention of the “ ZI-QI stones” of various gods to 
which the same adoration was paid as to the images of the 
divinities, and in one instance at least the determinative of 
* stone " is replaced by that of “god”. ZI-QI is literally 
“ spirit messenger " ; the stone, in fact, was the embodiment 
of a spirit who delivered his messages through it. In the 
Hittite hieroglyphic texts the sacred stone is the ordinary 
symbol for “ a god ” or “ goddess ”, and it is depicted as being 
bound round with the consecrated coloured wool which made 
its way into Greek ritual. The cult of the sacred stone long 
survived in Asia Minor and the regions influenced by it. 
The meteoric stone of Ephesus which later ages identified with 
Artemis is well known, and as late as the reign of the Roman 
Emperor Elagabalus a similar stone was worshipped in Syria. 
At Boghaz Keui the sacred stone seems to have been the 
embodiment of Attys, and we read in a ritual text (K.B. ii, 6, 
Obv. ii, 34) : ina UD III KAM AN A-ti-is DU-is nu sa SARRU 
a-tam-ma ` MU-an-na ME-as nan AN MAKH-ni pa-is, “ on 
the third day Atis comes, to whom the King’s son is com- 
mitted for a year; he gives him to the great goddess.” 

In conclusion, it may be asked whether the Semitic 
languages also were affected by contact with the languages 
of Asia Minor. That Hittite was influenced by Assyro- 
Babylonian we know; the Cappadocian tablets from Kara 
Eyuk show that there were Babylonian colonies in eastern 
Asia Minor as far back as the age of the third dynasty of Ur 
(2400 в.с.), and when the Hittites adopted the literary culture 
of Babylonia some two or three centuries later they borrowed 
Plentifully both Assyrian and Sumerian words. But there is 
little evidence of borrowing in the opposite direction. The 
Hittite occupation of Canaan brought a few words like kohen 

Priest” or yayin “ wine ” into the Hebrew lexicon, as well, 


1 
According to К.В. i, 57, 3, atam-AN ZE, “the child of the storm- 
2 AED Synonym of zurratti. 
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probably, as the tendency for u (or w) to become ? (or y). It 
at the Aramaic dialects of Northern Syria were 


is possible th 
need by their Asianic neighbours—the 


more largely influe 
change of z (originally «t to d) seems to testify to this—but at 
present it is nothing more than a possibility. At all events, 
the non-Semitic pronunciation of m as w in Assyro-Babylonian 
(and Sumerian) must be traced back to Asia Minor. 

The Yuzcat inscription in which the Royal Asiatic Society 
has a special interest can now be translated to a large extent. 
In fact, the chief obstacle to a complete and satisfactory 
translation is its mutilated condition. The text is an 
interesting one. It embodies a mythological poem which 
was recited during a religious ceremony, and in which the 
Sun-god, Tessub, and a local hero named Khakhkhimas were 


SSS eee 


the chief figures. 


Obv. 2. ... tu-el MAR-MES-KA SAL [+ KU-MES] . 


: thy sons (and) [daughters] 
3. . . . zi AN IM-as а-па NIN-(MES-us] .. - 
Tessub to the ladies [вау]... 
4. . . . as nu-wa-ra-at-mu te-it mi (?) 
б so it lo me he says 
5. . MAR-MES-ya tak-ku AMEL-is ku-na-an-7 . * 
my sons if  theman a butcher (2)! [is] 


6 .. . LU-us ku-na-an-za na-an a-ap-pa khu-is-[nut] -- 
. . the sheep he kills (2), him thereupon he (2) ser ves“ 
. [nu-wa-] ra-a& MAR-MES-KA ku-in sa-ga-in j-ya-an-tl 
As to it thy sons what ... — tel do, 
Kha-[akh-khi-mas] 
Khakhihimas 


ЕС 


1 [n Hrozny, H.K.B. p. 72, Eunanzi is used of killing а pig: 
“ [n the Hittite translation of an Assyrian astrological tables | 
published in K.B. ii, 19, Ор. 10, MAT GAL ana MAT TUS. 
khuis-[nul] represents the Assyrian “а great country shall serv’ 
Gaara) e small one" (see Virolleuud; Astrologie Chaldéenne (АЗИ 
p. 8,1. 14). 


ever 
= — 
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8. ud-de-e khu-o-ma-an ti-nu-ut — u-i-da-a-ar 
the estate ! all inherits ; water (1) 


kha-ad-nu-te-| es | 
providing (?) 
Kha-akh-khi-ma-as | GAL-is ^ khu-wa-an-ti а-па 
Khakhkhimas, the chief of the family, to 
SIS-SU SIL-as  ki-iz-zi . 
his brother the roads bequeathes [saying] : 
10. KHAR-SAG-MES-as — u-ida-a-ar GIS-SAR-ZUN 


с 
Ке] 


the mountains, the water (*) (and) the forests 
u-e-el-lu nu tu-el . 
are mine; to thee. 

ll. wa-ar-su-la-as SE-MES pa-is-ga-ta-ru nu-us 


the growing * grain shall be devoted? ; — this 
lie ti-in-nu 
I did not inherit. 


12. nu-u-ZUN-an XX KUR-MES GUD-ZUN 


As to these 20 lands, the cattle, 
LU-ZUN UR-KU-ZUN SAKH-ZUN ti-in-nu [-zi] 
sheep, dogs, (and) pigs he inherited ; 


13.  MAR-MES kar-ta-as-ma khal-ki-us 
butthesons ofthe sanctuary* the wheat 
[u-ul] ti-in-nu-zi tak-ku . 
he did not inherit. If. 


* Mursilis states that when his father died the throne was seized by 
а boy, who МАТ Khatti ZAG-ZUN MAT Khatliya-wa fl tinuzi, ** did 
not inherit the frontiers of the land of Khattu or the Hittite country " 
(Нол, H.K. B. p. 168). As to uddé, King Telibinus says: [nu uddé 
Fhurnin-ki ?-] is-kit nu uddé arkha tarranut, ** во the lands he attacked, 
Ше lands he devastated”; nu uddé maniyakhkhes-kir, “so the lands 
came tributary.’ Hrozný quotes a passage: mán abédan: uddê man 
атёдапі MAT-e, “if their estates or other countries ` (H. K.B. p. 96). 
р According to the Vocabularies the verb warsi means “to exist" 
(Assyrian basu). 
v у А compound of pais (‘giving 7) and ga, yao, ior which see aboye, 
ae The verb has no connexion with pasgawwar, | which the 
ularies interpret **to erect” from pasgas “а stake". v 
S: еше to kartamm-iyau-wanza (compounded with iya 2 m ). 
: ES to have something to do with an oracle (K.B. ii, 2; Rev. 1, 
3 dii, 25), 
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14. nu-ma-as-ta-an gu-un DAR (?) URUD 
Je a talent of сорте | 
tu (?)-uz-zi-ya-an-Za khur-zi м 
the army (?) shall take . 
nu-us u-ul ti-in-nu-zi ma-a-an-ku-it-ta-khu-o-ma-an . . , 
these hedoes not inherit. And thus the whole of t! . 


- 
сл 


16. a-pa-a-sa pa-it AN IM-ni te-it ki-i ku-it ki-sa-at.. 
(goes ; to Ramman he says That thus it is done.. 


andhe 47. 
t | gives ; 


l7. a-si  Kha-akh-khi-ma-as at-ti-is-si an-ni-1s-si 
Then (3) — Khakhkhimas to his father (and) his mother" 


te-iz-zi . | 
says: . | 
18. ki-i az-zi-ik-ki-ta-ri ak-ku-us kiit-ta-ni . . . 
in accordance with charms (and) incantations . 
19. kab-bu-wa-at-tin ku-tu-un u-ul ku-it-ki 
count .. 4 nothing at all, 
AMEL SIB-LU AMEL SIB-GUD ... 
shepherd of sheep (and) shepherd of oxen . . - 
20. a-pa-a-sa ud-de-e  ti-ninu-ut AN IM-sa | 
Amd he the estate ^ inherited, and Tessubas 
u-ul sa-a-ak-ki-[3t] 
did not know. 
21. AN IM-as АМ UD  bi-i-e-it i-id-din-wa 
Tessubas tothe Sun-god speaks “ hehas given”. 
„АМ UD-un  w-wa-te-it 
The Sun-god he brought. 


1 Kuit-mán» is used in the sense of “when”, Ass. adi in the 
Vocabularies. Afdn-kuit would be literally “this it is (that) ° 
-a is the suffix of the copulative conjunction. Us 

? Notice that the words for “‘father” and ‘‘ mother" аге Asian" 
and not the Indo-European. The suffixed -s is the possessi"? 
pronoun. 

3 Kutun may be related to the kutassan of the Vocabularies : шаха 
arnuwar = Ass. uzzuzu '* to put a question”. 

* In the Vocabularies sákki is translated idu. 
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29. ра-а-1г AN UD-un Sa-an-khi-es-gan-zi 
They march. The Sun-god he establishes (there). 
na-an u-ul u-e- i-ya-[zi] 


Him he does not сату away | 
29. AN IM-sa te-iz-czi nu-wa-ra-an ku-it 


and Tessubas — says: Him thus 
kha-an-da u-ul u-e-mi-ya-[mi] 
for ever * [I] de not carry away. 

24. [а-ра-] a-sa-wa am-me-el tu-e-ig-ga-as ^ mi-e-es 
And he my mI. even mine (1) 

a-a-an-ta 
shall share (*).? 

25. [а-ра-] a-sa-wa = ku-wa-bi khur-ak-ta 
And he in succession has received (them). 
nu ~~) Za-gi-ga bi-i-e-it 
Then Zababa he addressed : 

26. К. уа AN UD-un  u-wa-te nu 


[Hither also] the Sun-god bring. бо 
AN Za-gá-gà ^ Kha-akh-khi-ma-as its-bat 
Zababa did Khakhkhimas take. 

27. [zi-Jik-wa AN Lamas-an  khal-zi-is-tin * 

By word the Guardian-spirit they summon, 
a-bu-u-un-na-wa ti-nu-zi 
and him he inherits. 

23 EWA LA AS gi-Im-ra-as l-as nu. a-bu-un-na 
He... all(?)  thelands(?)" So Мт also 
Kha-akh-khi-ma-as  its-bat 

Khakhkhimas took. 
* Uemiya is the Hittite representative of the ideograph KAR “to 

arty, away " (see above, p. 63). 2 Literally ‘‘ fixedly ". m 

» There is a word anta with short initial vowel which seems to signify 

а consort”, but it makes no sense here. 


E Khalzis-ti-n is a 3rd pers. pk of a ‘‘ verb” compounded with 6 or te 
( ike sidis-tu in Vannic). The verb is shown bya comparison of passages 


signify * to summon”, **call". In H.K.B. p. 180, nu-va-mu-za TUR- 
п khalzessesta, is, ** And against me you summoned a youngster. 


A io К.В. ii, p. 45, 1. 30, we have: KÜ-zi NAK-zi kha-kan-zi GESTIN, 
ey 


eat, they drink, they enjoy themselves with wine,” while a 


^ 
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he took the beryl and ivory. So 
a-bu-u-un-na Kha-akh-khi-ma-as its-bat 
him also Khakhkhimas took. | 


T4 HITITE LANGUAGE OF BOGHAZ КЕШ! | 
99. ...  id-din-wa AN Te-li-bi-nu-un khal-zi-is-tin | 
he gave and Telibinus they summoned : | 
a-pa-a-as-wa TUR-YA [es-ta (?)] | 

He also my son — [1s (2) | 
30. ... [na ?]-ak-ki-is khur-as-zi ! te-ri-ib zi | 

IND soc receives him ; he enters (*) 

wa-a-tar na khal-di-in-nà | 

word hesends andthe... 
31. ... [its-] bat TAK bi-ru-lu u piri nu | 


32. ... wa AN Gulas-sa-an AN Makh 
belonging to Gula the Supreme Goddess 
khal-zi-is-tin tak-ku-wa a-bi-e a-ki-ir. . . 
they summoned. Nowif they die 


33. ...eya im-ma a-kiir МО Y-as a-bi-e-el 
ever theydie foroneyecar their 
DUP (2-KA?-as Kha-akh-khi-madas . . .] 
titles (?) Khakhkhimas [shall have]. 
34. ...  Kha-akh-khixma-as AM IM-ni te-iz-zi 
[Then] Khakhkhimas to Ramman says: 
ku-u-si-wa bi-is-sa-at-ti . . . 
As to the dowry (?) of thy daughter (?) * 
35. ... nu-si khu-o-ma-an-te-es a-ki-ir MU [a5 
to her all-belonging are dead ; for one year 
ki-i-ni GAL-ri 


the inheritance to the head (of the family) [give]: 


corresponding passage (p. 48, 1. 10) has: Ш GAR-GI-RA [ DUK 
илат KAS AMEL-MES kha-kan-zi GESTIN-ya-as, ** three |o 
offérings, one barrel of beer, the men enjoy themselves with wine.” 

1 With ineapsulated pronoun. 

2 KA “gate? cannot be used ideographically here, but must hav? 
some phonetic value derived from its name in Hittite. | 

3 Cf. kusata 'TUR-SAL-/ in the first Arzawan letter. Ё 


е 
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vt 


358... пашта khur-si MU Y-as 
Afterwards you receive (it). For one year 
AN Kha-sa-am-mi-li-as SIS-MES-SU . .. 
the god Khasammilias his brothers 


eS 
=I 


an-ni-ik-ni-es MU Y-as a-bu-u-us 
Ee. One year them 
IKha-akh-khi-ma-as — u-ul its-bat 
Khakhkhimas did not take. 
38. ... a-bu-u-us  khal-za-is AN IM-as 
them summoning — Tessubas 
Kha-akh-khi-im-mi 
| to Khakhkhimas 
39. [te-iz-]zi ki-1s-sa-ra-as-mi-is-wa GAL-ri-ya an-da 
[says]: My hands! indeed for the head (of the family) 
da-me-in-[kir]| 
are sufficient ;* 


40. ... ya  da-me-in-kir | tak-ku-wa ku-u-us-sa 
for... they are sufficient. But if itis thedowry 
NIN-MES-us  SU-ZUN-us ‘ 
of the women ? the coins 
tlle a IGI-ZUN mi-ta-wa 
the presents * are mine (?) ; 
lie e-ip-si 
you must not carry (them) away. 


#2... AN IMni — SILas kiizzi a-ut-ti-wa 
to Ramman the roads he bequeathes, and .. . 
TUR-MES-as  macas... 
my (?) sons 
wa-as-sa-an ne-bi-si pa-i-mi 
I have given 


43. 


т (бе - rn M 
Cf. the first Arzawan letter: kisurisi Arsappa “by the Һап of 

Arsappa 2 

Ў A H D 

Ы 5 the Vocabularies dameda is translated “rich”. 
he grammar of this passage is not clear to me. 

Ass. milkhirti. 
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! | 

44. ... NIN-MES-us khu-is-nu-ut | 
the women serve | 

* * ж * ж ж ж | 


Rev Мо оо о ta na-is AN EN-ZU-na IGI-e-it'... | 
thy . . . sending and the moon-god is first... 


2. [AN-MES-an ud-da-Jaaar КА-САТ-аѕ kas-man 


the word [of the gods] at the gates | 
- IGI-e-it AMEL-MES su-gi SAL[-MES su-gij | 
Е E А | 
is first; the priests (and) priestesses | 
3. ... anzi wug-ga SAL An-na-an-na-as  e-es-mi | 
. they... andl Annannas ? have (it). 


4. ... sa-li-it akh-kha-ti sa-at? u-ul da-akh-khu-un 
me the sister . . . I did nol assign ; 
zak-ni-ta . . . 


5. ... akh-kha-ti  na-khat da-[akh]-khu-un 
the sister forthwith I assigned ; 
AN-MES-an ud-da-a-ar ne-iz-za-an 
of the gods — theword, ofthe... 
6. ... su-ukh-kha-akh-khu-un a-is-mi-it * kha-la-as-mi-s 
S I conveyed : with... my head 
khat-ta-lu . . . 


M -- 


T. ... Ma is-ga-ra-aq-qa-as na-as-sa-an se-ir 
bond-servants (2) ; to them 
te-ekh-khu-n GU-KHUR ерр... 
I sad: The back-bone take [away]. 


| UI D TE PNE SERERE cT Ph xe ee 


1 Khaaeit. 
| 2 «She who is attached to the mother(-goddess).”” 

| з ‘Sat can hardly be the possessive pronoun, as it is separat 
| akhkhati. Possibly it signifies ** these things" (cf. Rev. 16). 
| 4 The passages containing mit indicate a signification like 
with”. The word has nothing to do with the enclitic be, “9 secom 


ed from 


ie together 


time,” “again,” with which Hrozny would identify it. 


e 
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8. ... [AN-]MES-as ud-da-a-ar u-ul-ku-it-akh-khur-ni- 
as to the [gods] the word I did mot oppose, 
in-ku-un ! ma-a-n-s-an 
and iL 
9. . -. AN Te-li-bi-nu-sa. ku-e-da-ni-ik-ki na-ak-ki-es-zi 
and Telibinus at. length (1) 2 ар 
u-gà АМ-МЕЅ-аѕ  ud-[da-a-ar] 
and I astothegods the {word| 
10. .. . ma-akh-khi-ta-an mu-ga-mi AN UD-sa 
= ла praised (?), ала the Sun-god 
te-iz-zi АМ MES-as  ud-da-a-ar —— pa-it 
says: As lo the gods the word marches 


ll. .. . na-az-mi-sa ku-wa-a um-ma ” AN MAKH 
Ата. sume Us the Supreme goddess ; 
numa-a-an AN UD-us a-as-su ku-e-it . 
This the Sun-god asa possession 
T FS cory tl li-ga* IX -an  pa-a-u ku-is 


[receives], andtohim 9times lethimgive; hewhors 
AMEL MAS-DU nu-ut-ta I LU pa-a-u 
a peasant to thee one sheep let lim give. 


13. .. . wa-as AN Te-li-bi-nu-wa-as-sa mu-ga-u-wa-as 
Oss. and of Telibimus the praises (?) 
qa-ti * 
I have copied. 


А ül-Euit-d Ehurninkan, literally “and it was not (that) 1 opposed ". 

i The Hittite kissan. j k 
x in У.Е. xx, 4, 57, li is given as equivalent to «t/a * thou ", and in 
1х, 35, la as equivalent to sâ and /i to sustum in languages that are 
presumably. "satio 
nu is the Ass. qali **my hand”, which came to be used in Hie 
tmu сеп ** my hand-writing ", and to be conjugated as a х4 
айн € distinguished from another domesticated Ass. word d S 
Which lated to qatam, with the particle be ** again " often attache Я 

18 from the root pr ‘in front”. 
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TM ОА 0 DUK GIR-GIR ZABAR 


In... thus one bowl of bronze 
GUL na-ak-dam-su ZABAR 
together with ils cover of bronze, 
15. . . . ZABAR an- na-ak-dam-mi 7i-1g-ga-te-es 
. of bronze to the cover affixed ; 


I GIS-GAL ZABAR 


one door: of bronze 


16. [I GIS a-ri-im-] pa-as ZABAR II GIS DUP 


[one vase] of bronze, two seals 
ZABAR I GIS-IR ZABAR I 
of bronze, one chain of bronze, one 
GIS-MAR ZABAR 
car of bronze 
17. ... ZABAR IL GIS AL(?) ki-is-ta-as ib-bi-as 
of bronze, two signets (?) of white...” 
GIS-AL ki-is-ta-as 
a signet (?) of . . . kistas 
18. ... I GIS sutu-zal-las-a GIS-DUP-akh-khu-ra-as 
one ue. signet-stones (1), 
TUR GAB-EDIN  dakh-khu-u-[zi] 


the offspring of the field he has given 
19. ... as III. DUK ku-ku-ub istu Ш PU-ZUN* 
3 jars with three holes 
wa-a-tar t ku-it-ta 
in front (?) and it was 
20)... an-zi GUL III GIS bu-o-ri-ya-as-mi-is 
he... along with my three. . - 


! Or perhaps “‘ lock ". 


w 
2 Kistas cannot be silv er? as I formerly conjectured, as this we ng 
know was khattus in Hittite. 


3 Arias or aris in Hittite. | 


* Of. watar-nakhkhanza, which, according to the Vocabularies, 8 signified 
** an ambassador” (meru). 


e 
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| 
3l ... [GAR)-GI-RA GAL I | 
А . for food a great (vessel), one | 
DUK GESTIN I DUK śi-nu-wa-an I | 
wine-cup one one | 
DUK KAS-EDIN I DUK GESTIN (?) | 
beer-jug one wine-cup (2) | 
22, [I ВАВ ЛАТ, DUG-GA I RAB | 
one measure of good oil! опе measure | 
EDINA I RAB ZAL-LU | 


of common (oil), one measure of mutton-fat, 
TAK MAN TAK ZA-GIN? TAK ХА 
stone, lapis lazuli, ... stone, 


TAK SIG-SIG . 


greenstone 


23. . . . be-tu-la-as sa-ne-iz-zi ki-na-a-an-ta 
GIS sa-a-khi 


26... ya-as GI DUG -GA naat istu ZAL 
a good reed: these with good 
DUG. GA khur-ne-iz-zi 
oil he offers (2). 


- ma-khar-is-sa-an BIT-za* ga-da * II 
he presents it to the temple with 2 
GIS BANSUR GIS lu-ut-ti-ya da[a-i] 


tables and P imn sc 


bugg an unpublished text ceskhan-ta interchanges with istu ZAL. 
3A “with oil". Eeskhar, however, signifies ** white blood ~. 


he Ass. unu was borrowed according to K.B. ii, p. 22, 1. 25. 


3 SE 
House” was biras in Hittite (Lydian bira). The Hittite <uffixed 


pro: ; 
noun is attached to. the Ass. verb пла јат. 
Ass. qadu. 
* Literally « “assigns”, 
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96 . . . kuwabiya I  GAR-GLRA da-a-i 
and next one food-offering he gives ; 
nu-us-sa-am а-па I GIS BANSUR 


and these to a table 
97. kii unu-te-es!  da-a-i I DUK GIR-GIR 
as furniture he assigns. One bowl 

ZABAR qa-du na-ak-dam-mi GIS-GAL ZA[BAR] 

of bronze with the cover, the door of bronze, 

98. GIS a-ri-im-pa-as ZABAR II GIS DUP ZABAR 
a vase of bronze, 2 tablets of bronze 

ina I GIS BANSUR ana AN UD da-[a-i] 
on а table to the Sun-god he assigns. 


39. GIS NIG-GUL ZABAR I  GIS-SITA ZABAR 
An axe of bronze, one water-holder of bronze, 
I GIS-KAK а-па I GIS BANSUR І паа... 
one peg for a table, one 


30.  da-ai а-па Ш GIS BANSUR-ma  is-tar-na 
he assigns: to 2 tables also in front the 
IX GAR-GI-RA-GAL ina GIS ma-ki-iz* 
9 chief food-offerings im а 
da-[a-i| 
he assigns. 


31. se-ir-ra-as-sa-an ë im-zu GA-QI-AK-ya da-a-i 
Ofsweelwine a jar and a milk-jug he assigns- 
nu TAK-ZUN si-ti-is-si-[ya-as] 

So stones bright (precious), 


1 Ass. ипши. 

? The final -z is the Hittite locative corresponding with the Ass, Iit 
Instead of maki we could read kuki. 

? Borrowed by Assyrian under the form of seras, tîrôsh in Hebrew 
As we have seen, the usual word for **wine" in Hittite was yd^. ч 
another word was also employed, winiyandas, which is a derivat 
probably from the word for “vine”. Uiniyandae is found in one oí t 
tablets published by Boissier : а. -zi-ma [ui juiyandan. e ay 
da-an eku-zi, “he calls also for wine ; he tastes (?) the wine.” inta 
found in the same inscription. 


tar 


e 
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39. Ш DUK-ZUN GESTIN-NA MAR ш AN 


3 vessels of wine a gift for the god 
KAS-EDIN III DUK ku-ku-ub-ZUN 
of native beer, 3 goblets 
u-e-te-na-as! qa-du 
Jor water (2) with 
33. RAB ZAL DUG-GA RAB EDIN 
a measure of good oil, a measure of common (oil), A 
ZAL LU sa-ni-iz-zi * ki-na-an-ta ki-i 
mullon-fat, Леле v AM according to 
| khu-u-pa . 


34. I GIS BANSUR u-nu-wa-an-ta a-na 
One table by way of furniture to 
AN-UD da-a-i I GIS BANSUR 
the Sun-god he assigns; one table 
u-nu-wa-[an-ta] 
by way of furniture 


35. а-па AN Te-li-binu da-a-i  ma-a-an AN-lum 
to Telibimus he assigns: this едой 
а-ѕа-а-51 zi-in-ni-e . 

completes . . - 


36. ne-khu-uz me-khur-ma DUK pa-akh-khu-i-na-li-az 
At the hour of sunset in a fire-brazier 
pa-akh-khur pa-ni AN-lim da-[a-i] 
the fire ^ before the god he places. 


Hrozný quotes a passage: DUK ME-E sikhillas и-їдє-ө-иї, from 
which it would appear that witéni is equivalent to the Ass. mé ** water A 
On the other hand -nas is an adjectival suffix, and the stem uste signifies 
* to bring ~. YE 
“set on бге“. or something similar. 


5 

= Sanizzi izzi igni 

zs ? Or saneizzi may signify E 
= e unmeanta or ziyanta 


Kinanta, also written kinanda, is an adverb lik 


(“in the face of"). So gananda **for ever = in the Arzawan letters. 
JIRAS. JAN, 1920. | 
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37. sa-ne-iz-zi sa-me-se-iz-zi nu SAL SU-GI be-el 
He . 2 suc so the priestess — of the lord 


AN-lim khu-uk-ku-us 

of the gods ^ theomens(*) 
38. khu-uk-zi II Su ir-kha-iz-zi — bit-AN-lim. kha-ad-ki 
examines (2); twice she. . . (1) The temple she opens. 


na-as-ta khat-ra-a 
Then forth 


39. u-iz-zi a-bi-ya UD-ti —u-ul kw-t-ki . i-ya-zi 
she goes. My father to-day nothing at all does. 


40. ma-a-an  lu-uk-kit-ta ^ be-el AN-lim 
When on the morrow the lord of the gods 
раі — AN-lim 12-12-01  sa-ne-iz-zi 
before the gods appears (?) she. . . 


41. sa-me-se-iz-zi khu-uk-ku-us khu-uk-zi ШШ 
the omens (?) examines(?) ; thrice 


ir-kha-iz-zi 
ShoB c c 
42. I GAR-GI-RA .. . ana AN UD 
one food-offering . . . to the Sun-god 


mas-si-ya ina BANSUR da-a-i nu 
my lord on the table ^ sheassigns; then 


MAR 
as a guft... 
43. GESTIN-an апа  AN-UD si-pa-an-ti I 
wine to the Sum-god she offers; one 
GAR-GI-RA . . . ana AN Te-li-bi-nu-[un] 
food-offering . . . to Telibinus 
44. "а-па GIS BANSUR AN Te-li-bi-nu da-a-i 
j for the table of Telibinus she assigns. 
| MAR nu AN KAS EDIN GESTIN-an - -° 
| Asagift tothe дой of native beer wine ID 


e 
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45. si-[pa-an-] & I MAS-GAL I VEU а-па 
she offers. Опе full-grown kid, one sheep to 
AN UD AN Te-li-bi-nu-ya tak-sa-an 


———— = 


the Sun-god and — Telibinus duly 
[da-a-1] 
| [she assigns. 
| 46. . . . khu--su! ss LU GU ZAG-LU GU GAB 
| wow oe 0205 loin, breast (and) 
| SAK-DU NIN-MES . 
head the women | shall offer 7] 
| 4i. . . . da-aaà sa MAS-GAL-ma  GU-GAB 
| . assign. And agrown kid’s breast 
| GU ZAG-LU SAK-DU [AMEL-MES . . .?] 
| loin (and) head [the men shall offer *] 
| 48. [а-па AN Те-] li-binu AN UD ma da-a-i . 
| [To] Telibinus and the Sun-god assign (them) . 
! 
PosrscniPr.— Besides iwar, “single,” “sole” (if such is 
its meaning), we find a postposition ?war which is explained 
by the Assyrian itti, “with,” as well as a verb iwar, which 


the Vocabularies interpret “to seize” (liaku) by the side of 
'waru, interpreted “ seizure ” (ligdu). 

Eeskhar or éskhar (above p. 79, note 1) is interpreted 
"red blood” (dammu) in the Vocabularies, mámis being 
“white blood” (sarku) and mwas “ breath ” (pupukhdu). 
Eskhar explains the origin of the Greek (ywp (for ісер), for 
Which an Indo-European etymology has been sought 
m vain. 


! Cf. in an unpublished text: AN-as-sa istu GÜ-GIG khw-i-sa-wa-z 
wa-a-ku-e-en, **and the gods taste (?) the flesh in the chaldron." Has йи 
any connexion with aku (p. 54)? 2 
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An Esypto-Karian Bilingual Stele in the 
Nicholson Museum of the University of 
Sydney 

By A. ROWE 
(With Plate.) 


EGYPTIAN TEXTS 


(а) Over Deceased jn j- | 


(b) Before Osiris "m 18 ПБ SS ZR (Aj 


(c) Before Isis еы 


ра СЕ 


(d) Three Horizontal Lines 


OAM Sel 


e Ep, s s Lo ras 


о 15002,75 


KARIAN TEXT 


DXCDA-A AMIOBDA Ou 
px Т YAO'A V. 


Nore For the sake of uni formity, the Egyptian hicroglyphical texts 
have been placed so as to read in the same direction. ‘The Karian text 
15 shown as it appears in situ. 


ER AL 
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0 of the most interesting and valuable of all the objects 
which were presented half a century ago by thelate . 
Sir Charles Nicholson to the University of Sydney, for the | 
purpose of forming a nucleus of a “ Museum of Antiquities”, | 
is a stele inscribed in two kinds of writing, Egyptian and | 
Karian. | 
It was not until September of 1918 that I had an | 
opportunity of examining this monument, and as its two | 
inscriptions seemed at first glance to show certain important | 
philological features, it was felt advisable to go fully into | 
the matter, and the present paper contains the results of my | 
investigations. By means of the kind help and advice of the | 
Curator of the Museum, Professor W. J. Woodhouse, who has | 
also read my manuscript and made many valuable suggestions 
for its improvement, I have been able to make these investiga- 
tions much more complete than would have been possible 
without his aid ; but it must be understood that I alone am 
responsible for the opinions expressed and the theories arrived 
at in this paper.’ 

From what can be gathered it appears that the slab 
originally came from Memphis, and was purchased by Sir 
Charles Nicholson in Egypt, whence it was conveyed by him 
to Europe, and there, to quote his own words, “ although it 
was submitted to several distinguished philologists, 00 
certain meaning could be attached to the obscure alphabetic 
character.” * The date of the purchase has not been | 
ascertained, but it must have been prior to 1870, the year m | 
which the first published account of the object appears. This 
account, which is contained in the Catalogue of the Museum of 
| Antiquities of the Sydney University, Sydney, 1870, p. 90, reads 
as follows: “Sepulchral Slab with a Bilingual Inscription. 


| 1 This is published by kind permission of the Sydney University 
autherities, to whom I am also greatly indebted for furnishing n* 
| with the photograph reproduced in this article, and for allowing ш“ 
to inspect closely the stele and to copy its contents. 
* Vide Aigyptiaca—a Catalogue of Egyptian Antiquities in the Sydn^! 
University (London, 1891), p. 141. 
, 
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The upper portion of the Inscription (in hieroglyphics) is the 
ordinary funeral dedication for “Isi’ (sic) the son ої“ Petisi’ 
(sic), to Osiris. The lower Inscription has not yet been 
deciphered, but the letters have been thought to show some 
affinity with the Early Pheenician.” 

Two years subsequently, when Professor Sayce was 
preparing his first work on the Karian language, Sir Charles 
Nicholson sent him from Sydney a squeeze of this tablet, the 
Karian text from which he incorporated in his paper. This 
paper was published the year following in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Literature.! Sayce laments the fact 
that the engraver had unfortunately spoilt the text from the 
Sydney stele, and it was not until 1886 that he was able, 
as he states, to “ publish it accurately for the first time” 
in his monumental work, “The Karian Language and 
Inscriptions,” which appeared in the Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. ix, pt. i, his paper having 
been previously read at a meeting of the Society on February 3, 
1885. This last edition of the text, however, by no means 
presents a correct idea of the Karian inscription as it appears 
in situ, for on the stele itself the characters read from right 
to left, while in Sayce's copy they are placed in the reverse 
order; also, certain characters are incorrectly given, but 
this fault is excusable, as Sayce did not have the original 
monument to work from. It was in this second paper that 
a translation of the entire Egyptian inscription was first 
published, but as a facsimile of the hieroglyphs is not given, 
the reader is left in entire ignorance of the fact that the text 
contains many errors and peculiarities.” Sayce was evidently 
puzzled by the unusual appearance of the word RA-STA 
Written under the name of Osiris, for he left it untranslated, 
his rendering of the sentence in which it appears being: 
“Said by Osiris, the lord of..." Dr. Birch supplied 


1 сё" ES. us eve e -S i VS. V 
“The Karian Inscriptions“ : Trans. Roy. Soc. Lit., 5-5, vol. x, 
pt. iü, 1873. 
2 " " 
The author makes no mention of this circumstance. 
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Sayce with the following very free version of the last three 
lines : * Act of homage to Osiris who dwells in the West, the 
Good Being, who has given sepulchral meals of bread and 
beer, oxen, geese, incense, linen, all things to the worthy 
Osirian Pet-Asi (Petisis), born of Tat-Osar (Taosiris).” 

The next and final reference to the stele occurs im 
/Egypliaca, рр. 140-1, which was published five years after 
Sayce’s last-mentioned article had appeared. In the former 
work the donor of the stele says he has now learnt from 
Professor Sayce that the “ inscription probably commemorates 
in his native idiom, as well as in the popular form, one of the, 
Greco-Asiatic mercenaries engaged in the service of the 
Psammetici during the eighth (sic) century s.c." It is quite 
evident Sir Charles Nicholson must have misunderstood 
Professor Sayce, for the article in the Transactions before 
quoted clearly shows that the latter scholar was well aware 
that the two inscriptions were not inscribed to the memory 
of the same person. 

Having been able to examine closely the monument, the 
present writer is in a position to correct certain mistakes in 
detail which former scholars have made in connexion with 
both scripts, due, no doubt, to the fact that they had to 
Work from a squeeze, and he is also able to point out some 
original errors in the Egyptian inscription. The hieroglyphic 
text and the vignettes are here published for the first time 

The stele is formed of a slab of soft white limestone, and 
measures 282 inches in its extreme length by 191 inches in 
breadth. The Egyptian vignettes and texts occupy about 
20 inches in depth from the top of the stele to the last 
line of hieroglyphs, thus originally leaving 82 inches of space; 
of which the first 3 inches were utilized by the Капал 
sculptor, the balance of 53 inches remaining uninseribed. As 
will be Seen from the photograph, the Egyptian words under 
the vignettes are contained in three lines, the first two lines 
of which occupy the full breadth of the slab, while the third 


! See footnote supra. К 


M 
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and last line, for some unaccountable reason. and in striking 
contrast to the Egyptian love of symmetry whereby every 
line of a sepulchral stele inscription was usually completed, 
suddenly leaves off about 41 inches from the end. Both 
lines of the Karian inscription commence 14 inches from the 
right side of the stone, from which end, as before-mentioned, 
the text is to be read, the first line extending to the full 
breadth of the object, and the second finishing about 54 inches 
from the left side. 

Taking into consideration the circumstance that so large 
a portion of the stele was unused by the Egyptian engraver, 
we are surely warranted in assuming that the monument was 
meant, from the first, to contain the two different writings 
we now see on it, and that therefore the Karian inseription 
is not merely a graffito. Also, the face of the whole of the 
slab is exactly on the same plane, and this proves that no 
Egyptian work had been obliterated to make room for the 
Karian characters. Some importance must be attached to the 
space left at the end of the last line of hieroglyphs, for it 
almost seems as if the sculptor of the Egyptian words thought 
that the Karian ones would follow on where his left off. All 
the above evidence, I submit, certainly shows that the two 
texts were cut at about the same time. 

Now from the style of the Egyptian sculptured work on the 
monument I have no hesitation in dating this work to between 
650-550 в.с. and the Karian inscription itself must also be 
attributed to this period, for it is quite likely, as Sayce has 
Stated, that such inscription was made on behalf of one of the 

atian mercenaries who were first imported into Egypt by 


1 : t 
ш: certainly evident from the use of the epithet AMAKH [& 


үе 2 ef the hieroglyphical text) that we are dealing with an Egyptian 

era es of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, for it was in the beginning of this 

m aub the custom grew up of following the archaic style of the Early 

AMAR texis. In these older texts the deceased was commonly termed 
H, i.e, « loyal follower”. 


^ 
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PsemthekI,! shortly after the rise of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty 
(i.e. after 664 БО): 

Immediately underneath the rounded top of the stone am 
depicted the vault of heaven and the winged solar disk, with 
pendant ші, of the god Behudet. Below these object; 
are represented a male person with arms uplifted in act of 


adoration, standing before a table of offerings, and a seated 
d white crown, and holding the flail 


s m 


Osiris wearing the plume 
and crook; behind the god are the standard t AMENTA, 


which is emblematic of the abode of the dead in the westem 
hills, and the goddess Isis with her left arm uplifted and het 
right hand holding the symbol of life. The general outline 
of her headdress is that of the goddesses and queens of tht 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty, e.g. that of Ankh-nes-nefer-ab-Ra. 
Above the deceased is his name (а)? PEDA-AST 4 written 
in hieroglyphs; before the god the words, (b) “ A prayer to 
Osiris, the lord of Ra-Sta”, and in front of the goddess, 
(c) “Isis, lady of heaven." The three horizontal lines o 
Egyptian read, (1) “May give a royal oflering Osiris, the 
governor of the Western Land, Unennefer; may he grant 
(2) the offerings which come forth at the voice—cakes, al 
oxen, geese, incense, garments, and things [all]—to the Osiris! 
PEDA- (3) AST, born of TA-DA-ASAR.” 
The errors of the hieroglyphical text tend perhaps 
that the engraver of the inscription was a foreigner, a 
therefore possibly a Karian. First of all, in line (a) he write | 


————— 


to shot 


| - 1 Portion of a statue of Shep-en-Upt, the wife of Psemthek n i 
preserved in the Sydney University Museum. Vide Aigyptiaca V. i 
where the queen is erroneously described as the wife 0 p 
metichus III—the Pharaoh-Hophra of the Bible ". prs 

2 Herodotus (ii, 154) says that Amasis II (570 B.C.) founded 2 É o 
eamp or settlement at Memphis, and as this is wher : a 
from, it is probable that the monument is to be assigned to this rel£ m 

5 The ensuing numbers and letters in brackets have referen? | 
the same distinguishing signs placed before each line of text © 
accompanying plate. 

+ The Mernats or Merits of the Greek graffiti in Egypt- 


e 
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the last portion of the deceased's name as d^ -ASTET in 


a . x 
error for Ne -AST, which latter form he gives correctly in 


line (3). Line (b) contains a bad mistake; we get € хл 
<= 
for 3. м) RA-STA. Неге the engraver has wrongly used 
C for ~~, and has also reversed the order of the first two 
signs in the group. We also see another mistake in line (с), 
where the name of Isis is spelt il^ instead of js The 
a 
position of the feather on the large standard in front of the 
goddess in the vignette should have been reversed ; we find 
it placed accurately in the standard-sign in the first line of the 
horizontal inscription. In the second line ! I | 


сара. 


арреагѕ 


and the omission of the determinative | after | 2 


e 
and of — “al” will be noted. The a T forming part of 


, 


t 2 sed’s fat c m 1 S 
he CORE the deceased's father, B ПЕ КР of course, 
equals ZEN TA, unless the sculptor, in keeping with the 
Somewhat bad orthography of his work, has carelessly inserted 
à е T in place of a о P, in which case we should read 
PEDA-ASAR. The absence of ГҮ “to the double of ” is 
remarkable. Ta 
Professor Sayce? gives the following transliteration 
and translation of the Karian text:  A-V-E-TH-O 
IEA-V-N-A-U-W-H(g) AT.D O-V-U-Z-H-E, “Avetho the 


Ma iiwian 3 TT 7 Ec üw” 
"Hnaüwian? and Ovuzian.” He says that “ Mavnaüw 


1л 3 A - 
Чы The Sculptor made a mistake in the course of engraving this 
ч tminative, for he first of all placed the left arm of the man in 
SEO 


tl eee Position, but afterwards, realizing his error, obliterated 
the a LES best he could, and rectified matters by placing the arm in 
from Sual uplifted position. This fact can quite easily be ascertained 
dE © accompanying photograph. 
za 07102. Language, pp. 145-6. 

~ misprint for «c Mavnaitwian ". 
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reminds one of the tribe of Maúrrirat at Olymos, but con- 
cerning the meaning of “ Ovuz ” he is silent. , 
Considering that Sayce's published copy was taken from | 
a squeeze it must be allowed that it is a comparatively good 
one, in spite of the text being reversed, but from a close 
comparison of this copy with the Karian inscription on the | 
stele I discovered that two signs had been incorrectly tran- | 
scribed by him ; these are both in the lower line. The first of 
such signs, to which he gives the provisional value of Al, 


| 


is shown by him as ii , Whereas on the stele I find that itis 


really V keeping the character here in the same position a , 
it appears on the stele, that is to say, reading from right to 
left. We must, of course, read the latter character as д" 
The other of the two signs in question, the consonant 2 


depicted by Sayce as I ,is actually written thus Ї E 


7 


There was just enough room to add the last sign of the 


undoubted adjectival termination, DX , to the end word 


in the first line, for the ) E is slightly on the slant, bent 


partly on the face and partly on the edge of the stone. The 
squeezing on of this character proves that it formed the en 
| of & word, which fact is also substantiated by the simili 
| ending of the last word in the inscription, which is likew™ 
| an adjective. 
* AVETHO” may be a Karian name, ог perhaps С 
Egyptian опе assumed by a Karian and written with Кат! | 
characters. Їп the latter case we might possibly iden? 


1 Se Sari T - er л c jabel И 
. See the Karian signs in “The Formation of the Alp! | 
+ - c H f А 
Petrie (Brit. School of Arch. in Egypt, vol. iii), where the value Af. 
2; 
c T = B stele” 
is given аз б. The inner curved line in the character 0n the #0 | 
undoubtedly an engraver's error. 


"Th : 0 
2 This fact is clearer from the stone than from the photograph 
М 
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(o 


it with some name like libto И AF-THOTH. Cf. 
c gaio from the supposed 65 fp» eV уф MA-EN- 
THOTH. 

Although Sayce’s suggested identification of * Mavnaüw “ 
with the Olymos tribe may be correct it seems to me that a 
more probable reading is * the Memphite ", because it does 
not need a big stretch of imagination to connect the word 


with Мер-пеѓег the Egyptian form of “ Memphis”. Now as 


the Karian D (variants D А () ) really has the value of 
PH? (which sign would also be used by careless scribes for 
F or V), instead of U or W. as Sayce believed, the word in 
question should actually be read as * MAVNAPHPH “Жош 
perhaps, "MAVNAFE," which is a closer approxima- 
ton to f Men-nefer" than is the incorrect rendering 
“MAVNAUW ”. 


In Etruscan, to many characters of which certain Karian 


Signs bear some resemblance, the value of (D or Ф is PH 


от F. Compare also the Greek (] Or 0 › which, as Sayce 


himself states. is found in all the Greek alphabets, except those 
of Théra, Mélos, and Krete, with the value of PH. — Evans? 


SAys that the () in its archaic form D recurs in the South 
Semitic seri 


es with the closely allied value of V (or W), and 
Gardiner, 


in referring to the so-called additional letters of the 


1 "EU x 
lite S Thoth was the name of the Egyptian god of language, 
ratur, 


drag: 9: etc., it is just the kind of name we should expect a foreign 
aie or ап interpreter, such as Avetho probably was, to choose 
з 1 taking over an Egyptian appellation. 


* p, H E ы 3 
Petrie, “Formation of the Alphabet,” transliterates the Karian 
апа Ò by PH. 
® уу 5 
3 Seripa Minoa, vol. i, p. 92. 


Vol, jj; SYP an Origin of the Semitic Alphabet": Journ. Eg. Arch., 
“ш, Jan, 1916. 
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Greek alphabet, X: 0 , and YW , mentions that Pratorius 


had previously identified them with certain letters having very | 
similar forms in the Safa alphabet. The table in Gardiners | 
article bears out what Evans says, and clearly shows that | 
| 
| 
| 


the early Greek Ф ог Ò (PH or F) was taken from a similar 


shaped character, (D , with the value of V! or W, whid 


appears in all the four groups of the South Semitic alphabets, 
viz. Saban, Lihyánite, Thamtidenic, and Safaitic. This 
discovery was made, of course, long after Sayce had written | 
his article on the Karian language. It is quite evident there 


fore that the symbol () on the stele was employed for 


PH or E; as the originators of the Капап alphabet must 
have obtained this letter from the same source as that from 
which the Greeks obtained their PH. 

The words in Karian inscriptions are usually separated by 
small points, and it will be noticed that there are two d 
| theseYplaced after the name of the deceased, but for som 
| reason or other the sculptor only used a single point to divide 
| the two words in the second line, and this particular шай |. 

being only a slight indentation in the stone, seems to hav’ 

| been inserted as an afterthought. 


Sayce transliterates the X on the stele by H, where | 


RERUM AMA to 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 1 Petrie, ор. ci., equates the Saban (0) with У. 
| 

| 

| 


| р i^ 
{| 2 Although the true Karian F was E F or 3 (Petrie; uno 
A E FE 


itis certain that in view of the phonetic similarity this consonan ^ 
sometimes represented by the sign generally used to indicate 
This would especially be the case if the sculptor were living in ® 
country and therefore not in everyday touch with the speet 
native country. 


^ 


Saath 
rele 
fi ae 
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according to Petrie ! M is H and X KH ; also, the value 


of Y is given by the former as U, but Petrie’s rendering 


is Y. The weight of evidence is strongly in favour of the 
latter identifications, and these I accept without question. 
| In view of the arguments put forth above, I consider the 
following to be a correct transliteration of the Karian text 
on the stele: -A-V-E-TH-O M-A-V-N-A-F-F-KH-E ÔD 
| O-V-Y-Z-KH-E, ie. “ Af-Thoth (2), the Memphite and 
| Ovyzian ". OD, of course, is a conjunction. 
i I have been unable satisfactorily to identify the word 
| "OVYZKHE ", but, subtracting the  adjectival ending 
| -КНЕ, the root “ OVYZ ” is not unlike the name of the town 
of Ephesus. It would, indeed, be instructive to us if it could 
be proved that “OVYZIAN” is the Karianized form of 
" Ерһевіап ", in which case we must doubtless understand 
that AVETHO was a Karian whose birthplace was in the 
y | above-mentioned Lydian town. 


| Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 
j 
I 


Sayce has shown us in his article how some of the Karian 
dragomans of the time bore two names, a Karian one and an 
Egyptian one, and also that the name Psemthek is apparently 

| Present in a Karian inscription from Abu-Simbel? Such 
t being the case my attempt to connect certain of the words 


Written in Karian on the stele with Egyptian ones should 
j Dot seem unreasonable. 


! Op. cit. 
* Karian Language, p. 134. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


MOSES B. SAMUEL OF SAFED, A JEWISH KATIB IN 
DAMASCUS 

In the April number, 1919, of this Journal (pp. 155 fi.) 
Mr. Jacob Mann published six poems by the above- 
mentioned Katib, which are of great interest, They tell us 
of persecutions from which "the people of the tribute” 
(Ст WEN. XT Ls), Le. Jews and Christians, had to suffer ; 
further, how the poet was compelled to accompany his master, 
the Emir of Damascus, on a pilgrimage to Medinah and 
Mekkah, and thus had to adopt Islàm. Whether Moses 
was able to return to his former religion, as Mann thinks, 
must be left undecided, since he would have then made 
himself liable to capital punishment. But he could have 
been a Jew in secret. 

Mann has carefully edited and interpreted the text of the 
poems. But two questions have still to be discussed, viz. 
the time of these events and the religious persuasion of 
Moses, ie. whether he was a Rabbanite or a Karaite. As 
Tegards the time, Mann thinks that the MS. of the poems 
Appears to be of the fourteenth century, but, unless we have 
an autograph before us, Moses could, of course, have lived 
much earlier, At any rate he must have lived, as Mann 
Tightly remarks, in the post-Fatimid period. Mann finds 
two dates when such stringent laws against Jews and 
Christians were decreed, one in the year 1290 and the other 
nthe year 1301. But Moses" time can be quite exactly 
“Scertained. MS. Berlin 198 contains a collection of Karaite 
mns, and among them, on fol. 96, verso, an extract from 
the Diwan of Moses of Safed (see Catalogue Steinschneider; 


ES 11: ON anana INbN "n2; moxn пор: пошу bw ows 
mes Ton тпушгпох JN DD nex nm 0 [NT з 5р 
ER (si) тот. This extract contains, according to 
smschneider, а long poem about a calamity in the year 
TRAS. JAN, 1990, л 
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155 н. (1354), each strophe of which has as a superscription 
the name of a Biblical book, from which the fourth aq | 
last hemistich is taken. The last point renders it a certainty 
that the poem in MS. Berlin is identical with those edited 
by Mann. 

Accordingly the events narrated by Moses took place 
about 1354 с.к. It is the time of the Mamluk Sultan as 
Salih Salah ad-Din Salih,! in whose reign indeed very вілі 
rules were ordained against Christians and acts of violence 
were committed on them (see Weil, Geschichte des Abbasiden- 
chalifats in Egypten, i, 498). Of course, these laws were applied 
also to the Jews. Mostly hit by them was Damascus, wher 
the days of tranquillity under the Sultan al-Nasir and his 
governor Tengiz (1340) were followed by a time of chaoti 
rule under the pretorians of Emirs that were fighting each 
other. 


The fact that Moses’ poems were inserted into М 
Berlin 198, a collection of exclusively Karaite hymm 
also allays Mann's doubts in Moses’ Karaism. The 
poems edited by him certainly contain nothing Катай 
because there was no occasion for it, but neither is there 
anything anti-Karaitic in them. Moreover, other Kara 
collectanea have also preserved some of Moses’ liturgici 
compositions. They are, as far as known to me, as follows 
(1) A piyyut beginning `a nw хз yaw aba, with the w^ 
"nex mw, in Bodl. 2378, No. 19. (2) A ріууш with 2 | 
superscription b"y “пру nya’, beginning rm [ЛК WY QU 
MS. Brit. Mus. 728, No. 107. (3) A piyyut for Passo 
beginning 125 m "m mmy, with acer. prm nag TWD” 
Brit. Mus. 729, i, No. 9. (4) A piyyut for Sabbath Bo ү 
the superscription nay num >, commencing - - - zd 
n»n grba on, MS. Brit. Mus. 730, i, No. 16. Probably i 
the Seliha, beg. “тз MINOS ^^ NIN, alphabetical wild 4. 
subsequent verse commencing bNwau janwd Tuy p^ " | 


a ie we et aa M M 


у ‹ aM 
! Т also think that under "оюп the Caliph is not meant; as 
maintains, but the Sultan. 
е 
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MS. Brit. Mus. 724, xvii, No. 17, emanates from him ; likewise 
a poem in honour of the famous Karaite philosopher Aaron 
b. Elijah (1300-60), his contemporary, beginning TUN mai 
nbnpn yuan, with the acer. bwwam ^23 үз nuo! (printed in 
Aaron's Keter Torah, Eupatoria, 1866, behind the editor’s 
Introduction). 

Accordingly Moses b. Samuel was a Karaite, having been 
at the same time the only representative of this sect in 
Palestine at that time. The Karaites flourished in the Holy 
Land about 940-1060, but afterwards no name of importance 
is known from amongst them. The Кагайе traveller Samuel 
b. David found in Jerusalem in 1642 altogether twenty- 
seven of his fellow-sectaries (see Gurland, bu 7733, i, 12); 
likewise small was their number also later in the eighteenth 
century (see l.c., 36, 48 ; Jerusalem, ed. Luncz, vi, 240; 
Hastings, Ency. of Rel. and Ethics, vii, 667a). The example of 
Moses shows now that the spiritual life of the Karaites in 
Palestine was not entirely extinct even after their period of 
flourishing. Yet it is possible that Moses had raised himself 
to an intellectual height only through his stay in Damascus, 
where in the Middle Ages there existed a flourishing Karaite 
community. At any rate Mann's publication is to be 
appreciated also in this direction, and it would be desirable 
that he should pay attention to the other poems of Moses 


b. Samuel still preserved. 
SAMUEL PozNANSKI. 
Warsaw. 


KURU-PANCALA 
Much has been written about the Kuru-Paicalas and 
theories have been put forward about them, but it may be 
Well to show what historical tradition discloses about them. 
AS pointed out in former papers,” in the Püru or Paurava 
‚ Similar acrosties are to be found also in some of the poems pub- 


lis 
gu by Mann (Nos. II and IV). 
JRAS. 1910, p. 21; 1914, pp. 283-4, 285-9. 
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| 
race arose the famous king Bharata, and his descendants | 
were the Bharatas. One of them, Ajamidha, king of | 
Hastinapura, divided his territories among his three sons and | 
so formed the three kingdoms of Hastinapura, N. Paci, 
and S. Pañcāla. Pañcāla was originally a nickname of certain | 
princes of N. Pancala and in time superseded Krivi, the 01 | 
name of that country. The names of the royal families wee 
commonly extended to designate their peoples and countries! | 
Afterwards in the Hastinapura dynasty arose king Kum; | 
and his descendants were the Kurus? or Kauravas. The 
Bharatas thus comprised the three families of the Kuris 
N. Райса1аз and S. Pajicalas ; the N. Paücálas produced the | 
two sub-families of the Srijayas and Somakas, and the Kurus 
afterwards developed the sub-family of the Pandavas. 

In the Pandavas’ time Drona conquered Pañcāla, kept 
N. Pañcāla for himself, and transferred its king Drupada and | 
his entourage to S. Paicala. With Drupada went the 
Srüjayas and Somakas. Райса!а then comprised all tle 
country from Ahicchattra to Kampilya and to the R. Chambil, 
N. Paücala being the portion north of the Ganges and 
S. Райсаја that south of the river.‘ 

When the Pandavas were victorious in the great Bharata 
battle, Yudhisthira gained the Kuru throne, an he and his 
successors became kings of the Kurus? So far the Kurs, 
the N. Paiicalas and S. Pañcālas were distinct. 

His sixth successor is said to have abandoned Hastinàpu 
because it was carried away by the Ganges, and he moved 0 
| Kausambi, which he made his capital) Тһе reason is absu™ 


* Much as we speak of Rhodesia and the Rhodesians. i 
* His name has nothing to do with Krivi, which existed 18 | 
before him. t 
? These Kurus have nothing to do with the Uttara Kurus. уш 
| uncommon for persons to have the same names as countries and peu 
| cf. e.g. Kirata, Pastyavant, and Plaksa in the Vedic Index, АП Е 
| | Aja, Vatsa, etc. 
MBh. i, 738, 5507- 16. 
МВ. xiv, 89, 2679 ; xv, 37, 1012; xvii, 7, 8 ; 


$ Vayu 99, 271. Matsya 50, 78-9. My SE of the К 
рр. 5, 65. 


ч 


e 


rali АЎ! 
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because, if that were the whole truth, he could have chosen 
some other town near by as his capital, and there was no 
necessity to move more than 300 miles south across S. Pancala 
to Kausimbi. Manifestly he abandoned all the Kuru territory 
in the northern part of the Ganges-Jumna doab, and there 
can be no doubt that that long move was not voluntary but 
was the result of severe pressure. 

That there was such pressure is suggested by the early 
chapters of the Mahabharata, which, though in ridiculously 
fabulous form, brahmanic on its very face, yet seem to be 
based on actual occurrences. The purport is this—there was 
a Naga kingdom with Taksasilà as its capital, it came into 
direct conflict with Hastinapura in the reign of Yudhisthira’s 
successor Pariksit IT, he was killed, and his son, Janame- 
jaya ПІ, defeated the Nagas but made peace.! This suggests 
that the intervening Panjab kingdoms, the Sivis, Madras, 
Kaikeyas, Sauviras, etc., which play so prominent а part in 
the epic, had fallen, and it is not improbable after the great 
slaughter of princes and ksatriyas in the Bharata battle. 
If so, Hastinapura was face to face with danger from the 
north-west. 

Apart from this explanation, however, the fact remains of 
the abandonment of Hastinapura and the Kuru territory and 
the retreat to Kausambi. That mixed up the Kurus with the 
S. Paücalas, and the new kingdom became that of Kurus 
and Paheülas, the united Kuru-Paiücala nation? It is that 
nation which is mentioned in the Brahmanas and among 
Whom the great Brahmanas were composed. That event 
took place rather more than a century after the great battle. 
Tt shows when and where those works were formed and 
fixes an upper limit for the period of their composition. The 
Political conditions described above reveal why those books 
have so little to say about the Panjab nations that are so 


MBh. i, 43, 1786 to 44, 1807 ; 50, 2007 to 25, 2175. 
N. Райсаја apparently continued to exist separately. 
Vedic India i, p- 165. 
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prominent in the Mahabharata, and the books corroborate the 
conditions. { 
This is the simple explanation of the united Kuru—Paiicilas, 
It elucidates the various points noticed under the words 
Kuru, Райса1а, ete., in the Vedic Index. Historical tradition 
thus makes clear what brahmanical books leave in uncertainty, 
F. E. PARGITER. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 

It is hoped to reopen the regular work of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, which has been interrupted by the move, by a 
reception to be held on March 30 in the new premises of the 
Society, 74 Grosvenor Street, W. 1 The Libraries will be 
open for students and for the loan of books immediately after 
Easter. The new house is a handsome and commodious 
building, with a comfortable lounge and Couneil room, à 
large lecture room, and library in which the books will be 
arranged according to the countries with which they deal. 
The work of re-cataloguing is in progress, and the Assistant 


Librarian will be constantly in attendance to get the books 

required hy members. There is a silence room {ог students 

wishing to copy or collate hooks and manuscripts. Tt is hoped 

that the advantages oflered by the new premises will not only 

make 74 Grosvenor Street a more frequent place of resort by 
| our present members, but will lead to a large increase 0 
| membership, so that the Society, now approaching is 
| hundredth anniversary, may be looked upon as the пайш“ 
| centre of Oriental studies and Oriental interests in London: 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 


ĪNTRODUCTORY SKETCH OF THE BANTU LANGUAGES. Dy 
Avice WERNER. 246 pp. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co. 7s. 6d. 

This is an effort by an accomplished linguist and practised 
teacher to explain the intricacies of the grammar of the 
various Bantu languages. Specializing in East African 
languages, Miss Werner’s study is mainly based on these, and 
it cannot be said that her task is made easier by the fact that 
she pays less attention to those spoken in West Africa, and 
very little indeed to those spoken in the central part of the 
Continent, which latter would have in many cases illustrated 
her points more clearly than Zulu, Nyanja, and Swahili, 
Naturally, the book deals with the spirit of the languages 
and not with the sound, consequently the author is quite 
justified in using Steer’s simple spelling, instead of a com- 
plicated phonetic alphabet, the study of which would require 
a book for itself. The main difficulty, the various tenses 
Which have no equivalent in English, is handled with great 
lucidity, and the chapter on word-building is especially to be 
commended as promising to be of the greatest use to trans- 
lators by showing the О ity of the ists tongues, which 
permits of the unlimited formation of new words for the 
expression of new ideas. Miss Werner depreciates specula- 
tions concerning the definition of the various noun classes, 
but cannot quite resist the temptation herself, and suecumbs 
to their fascination. 

For anyone who wants to acquire the general elements of 
Bantu grammar, or intends to learn some particular language 


belonging to this family, Miss Werners study will be 
invaluable, 1 
E. Torpay. 


Miss Werner asks us to draw attention to an erratum, on 
P- 59, 1. 2. where for “ labial ” should be read “nasal”. 
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STUDIES IN BIBLICAL PARALLELISM. Part I: Parallelism in 
Amos; by Lours I. NEWMAN. Part IL: Parallelism in 
Isaiah, chapters 1-10; by WinriAM Popper. vij, 
57-444 pp. University of California Press, Berkeley, 
August 6, 1918. 

This book, which forms Nos. 2 and 3 of vol. i of the Semitic 
series of the University of California Publications-(hence the 
curious pagination, which starts with p. 57), is an important 
and valuable contribution to the exegesis of the Bible. These 
two parts are in a way the outcome of lectures held at that 
University, and they show the high standard of qualification 
of the lecturers, and speak also highly for the class of students 
that attend these lectures. They are studies on a vast scale, 
undertaken for the purpose not only of showing that the 
prophetic portions of the Bible rest on a fundamental principle 
ofinternal parallelism, but they go much further, for on the 
strength of that principle the authors endeavour to interpret 
the Hebrew text, to smooth out obscurities and difficulties 
which have hitherto baffled the students of the Hebrew Bible. 
They are bold in the application of the parallelism, for not only 
do they not shrink from altering the words, but they go so far 
as to change the places of the verses so as to reconstruct the 
verse into a harmonious parallelism. In this process of 
reconstruction, of alteration, and modification they seek first 
| for identical passages in other parts of the Bible or even in the 
| writings of the same prophet, and with the means of these 

parallel passages new readings are substituted for the old ones 
TThis, of course, is not higher criticism, but keeps within the 
limits of the lower criticism, which attempts the emendatio? 
of the text, through the removal of alleged scribes’ erro 
and other paleographic reasons. { 
The fact that the prophets’ utterances rest on а rhythmic 
balance of imagery which divides each verse into two paralle 
halves, in which the same thought found in the first hal 
recurs slightly altered and varied in the second half, has beep — 
recognized long ago, and the authors are fully aware of t 


e 


| 
y 
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labours of previous scholars in the same direction, They are 
abreast of the literature connected with the modern interpreta. 
tion of the Bible, and they are also fully aware of the attempt 
of applying a metrical system to the prophetic and poetic 
portions of the Bible. But they prefer to apply only 
parallelism for the elucidation of the text. On the other hand, 
they are enforcing that principle rather too rigidly, for after all 
the cantilation by the prophet when delivering his message 
allows for break of symmetry, and being carried away by his 
fervour the prophet may sometimes omit one half of that 
parallel. It would, therefore, be wrong to expect in every 
sentence a complete parallelism between the two sections. In 
his introduction Mr. Newman has extended his Investigations 
over the whole field of ancient Eastern literature, and has | 
carried his studies even down to a late period of Hebrew 
poetry. He has proved the system of parallelism prevailing 
almost in every one of these literatures. It is the transi- 
tion stage between prose and rhyme, or metrical poetry, 
and it is the most fitting expression for that poetical vague- 
ness and for the rhythmical flow of the language among 
Eastern writers and poets. 

The authors have written a very elaborate commentary on 
the Book of Amos and upon the first ten chapters of Isaiah, 
apparently prolix but none the less necessary for elucidation 
of the various problems, and for the justification of their 
attempts at the reconstruction and alteration of the original 
Hebrew texts. 

One more cause for it was the typographical difficulty, 
_ asmuch as they were not able to introduce Hebrew type 
ito the book. But in spite of it the book will not fail to 
attract the attention of the biblical scholar. It will be 
helpful in raising the difficulties even if it does not solve them 
all and showing, at any rate, the way in which some of them 
Could be encompassed. ae 
ne can only express the hope that Professor Popper will . 
allow his commentary on Isaiah to remain a torso, 
JRAS. Jan, 1920, Б 
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restricted as it is now to the first ten chapters, but wi] 
complete the book, which, judging from his first part, will ; 
also be considered as a valuable contribution to the inter. | 
pretation of the Bible. Save for the absence of the Hebrey 
type the book is beautifully printed, and a credit to the 
California University, under whose auspices it has been 


| 

published. | 
М. Саѕтед. | 

j { 

\/ | 

V Tun New Cuma Review. Edited by SawvEL Оооілхс, МА, | 


Vol. I, No. 1. Hong Kong: Kelly & Walsh, Ltd — 
March, 1919. 
With this number Mr. Cooling launches his New China 
` Review, and steers into the broken waters of a Periodical 
adventure. But nothing venture nothing have, and the 
editor’s good courage and cheerful outlook deserve both 
sympathy and practical support. For, as he says in his 
Foreword, “It will be admitted that for a magazine, first 
projected in England in September, to be actually issued in 
China in the succeeding March and under war conditions, 
shows that the work is done con amore; it also provides 
a hope that what has been begun, however imperfectly, Ш 
such stressful times, may look forward to a fine career in the 
better days that are to come.” 

Mr. Cooling has done his part, but, as Dr. Herbert Giles adds 
in “ A few remarks ", following the editor's Foreword, “ the 
success of this enterprise is not wholly in Mr. Cooling’s hands: 
He must be supported not only by ready contributors to 16 
pages, but also by a long list of subscribers.” And there ME · 
course, is the rub. 

The first number starts well with a total of 110 pash 
comprising ten articles, besides the Editorial Preface, bs 
Professor Giles's “ Few Remarks *, and presents а portrait i 

| the late Edouard Chayannes as Frontispiece, and а терш p 
| tion of an etching of the Entrance to Silver Island Monast 
| e : j 
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by Major W. Perceval Yetts, who also contributes “ Taoist 
Tales ”. 

Among the remaining articles, Dr. Morse recounts the 
curious vicissitudes of A Short-lived Republic of Formosa, 
a never well-known and now quite forgotten episode of 1895, 
in which during a fortnight a tragi-comedy played itself out 
on a stage set on the very brink of disaster—and just 
missed it. 

Pere Dore, S.J., gives us the first part of Le grand 
pálérinage Bouddhique. Mr. Cornaby contributes Notes on 
the Chinese Drama and Ancient Choral Dances, originally 
written as a reply to inquiries by Professor Ridgeway. Dr. H. 
Chatley writes on Studies in Chinese Psychology, and 
Mr. Christopher Irving provides an interesting Review, under 
the head of Early Chinese Art, of Professor Foucher's 
Beginnings of Buddhist Art and other Essays, translated by 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas. 

Such is the initial number of a Review to which all must 
Wish well who care for the intellectual life of the Far East. 


L. C. Норкіхѕ. 


А SuwERO-BanyroxiAN SIGNLIST. . . . Compiled by SAMUEL 
A. B. Mercer, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Hebrew at 
Western Theological Seminary, Chicago. Cloth; 114 by 
8i inches. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1918. 

An exceedingly useful book for those studying the earliest 
texts and Stages of Babylonian inscriptions. The first portion, 
of 10 PP. gives the archaic (line-formed) signs, which are 
Practically hieroglyphics, turned with the right-hand end 
downwards So as to show them as they were used by the 

ümerim scribes of Babylonia. These are accompanied by 
the Assyrian forms, but the modest extent of the book has 

106 allowed the author to add their meanings, which would 

e only have increased the interest, but also the value of 


a 
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the work. The second part gives the Sumerian signlist from 
Ur-Nina to the Neo-Babylonian period, and occupies 211 pp. 
In this the characters are given as written, and are accom- 
panied by the Assyrian forms and values, without the 
meanings. Lists of numerals, weights and measures, and 
Assyrian signs (20 рр.) close the volume. 

The list of authorities (“ Select Bibliography ") is very 
complete and will enable the lucky possessor of these works 
to control the comparisons, but references in certain special 
cases in the book itself would have added greatly to the 
value of the work. In the first section the system of turning | 
the archaic signs with the right-hand side downwards seems 
not to have been carried out in every case, but this makes 
no real difficulty to the student, as he can easily detect these 
exceptions and set them right himself. 

The numbers indicating the periods and districts of the 
various forms used will enable the student to refer them to 
their right period and province. It is a handy book, as cont 
plete as its limited scope allows, and in conjunction with the 
more detailed works of Amiaud and Mechinau, Thureal- 
Dangin, Scheil, and Barton, fills a gap in the field af 
Assyriological research. 


T. G. PINCHES: 


А Gume то Taxta. By Sir Jonn MARSHALL, Kt, CIE 
r Calcutta, 1918. 

A GuipE то SAXcui. By Sir Јонх Marsuact, Kt» OL 
| Calcutta, 1918. 

During the last year two very useful guide-books have ре | 
brought out by Sir John Marshall, the Director-Gene™ 
of Archaeology in India. . They are based on the excavate” 
and researches carried out by Sir John Marshall perso? | 
at Taxila and Saichi, of which the full details will be 07 
in the annual reports of the Archeological Survey ofa 
for several years past. These guide-books are intend 1 


а ————— 
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be used by visitors to these sites; they are light and portable 
and may be studied with profit not only by those able to 
visit Taxila or Ѕайеһї, but by all persons interested in 
archeology who have not the leisure or the opportunity to 
study the detailed reports. All essential matters are dealt 
with, and with the assistance of these little books it is possible 
to form a very clear idea of the results of the systematic 
examination of these celebrated sites have been. 

Taxila stands out as the first great Indian city which became 
known to Europeans, and also as one of those most celebrated 
in Buddhist legend. The situation is in the valley of the 
little Haro River, a tributary of the Indus, partly in the 
north-west corner of the Rawalpindi District of the Panjab 
and partly in the Налага District of the North-West Frontier 
Province. This valley is an undulating plain dotted with 
mounds, and before the commencement of the recent 
excavations there was little to be seen in it to suggest that 
the remains of three distinct cities lay hidden beneath its 
surface. The upper portions of a few Buddhist topes were 
visible; one of them split through the centre, locally known 
as the Chhir-top or Split Tope, a witness to the misdirected 
zeal of former explorers, alone reminded the visitor that this 
almost deserted valley had once been the scene of human 
activity. 

In this valley Sir J. Marshall has identified the remains 
of three distinct cities as well as of several important groups 
of Buddhist buildings. The three cities are known by their 
modern names as Bhir (i.e. “ the Mound ”), the most southerly, 
Sirkap (or * the Severed Head "), rather more to the north, 
and at about a mile still further north, Sirsukh. The first- 
mentioned, Bhir, is considered by Sir J. Marshall to be the 
earliest occupied, and to go back to the period previous to 
the Greek and Saka occupation. This town awaits complete 
E ian and is not described in the work under oe 
ee 15 concerned principally with Baap and Sirs ү; 

with certain of the more important stüpas and monasteries 
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outside their walls. Sirkap is considered on the evidence 
of style and archeological finds to be the capital of the Greek | 
and Saka-Pahlava period, and Sirsukh of the Kushan period, | 
The principal religious buildings excavated are the 
Dharmarajika Stipa (the Split Tope mentioned above) and | 
the adjoining monastery ; the temple at Jandial, which Sir J, | 
Marshall believes to have been devoted to Zoroastrian | 
worship; the monasteries and stüpas of Mohra Moràdü and | 
Jauliàii on the ridge east of Sirsukh ; and the very conspicuous 
Bhallar Stüpa, which, as I remember, is visible on the high | 
ground to the north from the southern side of the valley, | 
Mohra Morádü and Jauliàii are exceptionally well preserved, 
and some good sculpture is still in situ. Sir J. Marshall 
ascribes the original building of the Mohra Moradü Monastery 
to about the close of the second century a.p. If thisis 
the case it must be supposed that the excellent statue of 
a Bodhisattva (pl. xxiv) is earlier than the building. It may 
be added that judging from the long hair and the remain 
apparently of a water-vase below the left arm, this figure 
may be considered to represent Maitréya rather than Gautama. 

| The towns of Sirkap and Sirsukh have been the scenes of 

the principal excavations, and in each case a considerable 

part of the outer walls and of the buildings has been Jaid 

bare. In Sirkap the most interesting discoveries ате the — 

large Buddhist apsidal Chaitya Hall and the elaborate 

| palace built perhaps in the time of the Saka kings, in which 

| | Sir J. Marshall finds a strong resemblance to the Assyrian 

palaces of Mesopotamia. Here, too, some Hellenistic work 

| of great value has been discovered. The most important 

| is the silver repoussé head of Dionysus, figured in the fronti 

piece. This Sir J. Marshall considers the finest piece " 

Hellenistic work yet found in India. The bronze statuett 

of Harpocrates, as a child with a finger to his lips (pl. xv)” 

also very fine work. 

Sirsukh, the latest of the three cities supposed to def 
been built by the early Kushans, possibly by Kanishk’ 
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and destroyed in one of the Hun invasions about the fifth 
century, has not been so completely examined as Sirkap, 
as a considerable number of the most prominent mounds 
are covered by shrines, graveyards, or modern villages. 
Enough has been discovered to show its later character. 

The Taxila known in Alexander's time, and the subject 
of so many Buddhist Jatakas, must evidently be identified 
with the earliest town, Bhir, and the result of further excava- 
tions on this site may be looked forward to as likely to afford 
much information as to the conditions prevailing at the 
earliest period of occupation. 

The remains of the Buddhist buildings at Safichi form a 
remarkable contrast to those at Taxila. Here there was no 
great capital of ancient renown nor was the site hallowed, 
like those at Bodh-Gaza, Sarnath, and Barahat, by an intimate 
association with the life of Buddha. The Sàiüchi Stüpas 
owe their existence to the neighbourhood of the once populous 
but nearly forgotten town of Vidēśā (Bésnagar) near the 
modern town of Bhilsa in Bhopal, and the байсһї 


“remains have been often alluded to under the name of 


this town which is several miles away from the village 
of Saiichi. Buddhist legend ignores them, and yet, as Sir J. 
Marshall points out in this manual, they are the finest examples 
now extant of early Buddhist art, and from the time when 
they first became known have attracted the attention of 
European investigators. The principal authority on them 
has hitherto been Cunningham’s Bhilsa Topes, published in 
1854. General Maisey, who made an examination of the 
“ns in 1849-51, published a work entitled Sanchi and its 
emains in 1892. This is of great value, as it contains à 
"éproduction of his original drawings of the sculptures made 
M the time of his first examination of the site, although his 
Views as to their Mithraie origin cannot be accepted in view 
if the results of modern research. Earlier explorations from 
818 onwards had not been very profitable, and had led to 
Much damage to the monuments. No attempt at preservation 
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or protection was however made till 1881, and it was not t] | 
1912 that this task was undertaken by the Archeological | 
Survey, under the direction of Sir John Marshall. The results | 

| 


of this work have been described in the Reports of the 
Archeological Survey, especially that for the year 1913-14 
and are succinctly summed up in the guide-book now under 
consideration, published in 1918, a work which supplies a 
great desideratum for students and travellers. 

Up to 1912 visitors to Saiichi could see nothing practically 
but the great Stüpa, and although other stüpas and buildings 
in the group had been discovered by Sir A. Cunningham, 
they had never been excavated, and very few fragments | 
of masonry were visible above the debris with which thty 
were covered. The great work carried out by Sir J. Marshall 
comprises: (1) the clearing of the whole site down to the 
rock on the south side of the hill and down to the ground- 
level of the existing buildings on the east side, although 
there are further remains of monasteries at a lower level 
not yet touched. (2) The complete excavation of the ground 
round the great Stüpa, and its repair and restoration where 
possible. (3) The complete excavation of Stüpa No. 3 
(shown as restored in pl. ix), the reconstruction of its ruined 
dome, the re-erection of its fallen gateway, with its sculpture 
(the only torana at Safichi in addition to the four of the 
great Stüpa), and the restoration of the staircase and of 
the balustrade of the plinth. (4) The recovery of several 
interesting sculptures and other fragments from the balustrade 
of Stüpa No. 2, which stands further down the hill at som 
distance from the remainder of the group (5) The com 
servation of several temples, especially No. 17, a chaity® | 
temple with semicircular apex, which Sir John Marshall | 
dates about д.р. 650, the little Gupta temple, No. 18, and the 
mediaeval temple (No. 45), ascribed to the tenth or elevent 
centuries, which is certainly the most recent building o | 
the Safichi Hill. The above are the principal points to whia Ё 
attention is drawn, although the list is by no means complete | 
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Im Perhaps the most important result of Sir J. Marshall's 
| | discoveries is the determination of the date of the Stüpas 
5 and of the sculptures on the gateways. "The discoverv that 
; the original stüpa, built by Asoka, was not the great Stipa 


as we now see it but a much smaller structure of brick, built 
of bricks of the size and style of those used in similar buildings 
of the Maurya period, and that this formed the core round 
which the present building was constructed about a hundred 


| 
y | years later, puts off the erection of the four great gateways 
"S and the execution of their sculptures to the latter part of 
" the first century B.c., and that of the gateway of Stüpa No. 3 
s | to the first century a.D. The sculptures on the balustrades 
y of Stüpa No. 2 are assigned to an earlier period than those 
T of the great Stüpa. These considerations are of great 
je importance in connexion with the history of Indian art. c 
| Sir John Marshall has compressed into these little volumes 
h the result of a long period of investigation and inquiry, 
d and there can be no doubt as to their value. ; 
d M. Гохсуовтн Dames. 
re 
3 
d MAHARANA SANGA, THE HINDUPAT, THE LAST GREAT LEADER 
2 OF THE Raspur Race. By Har Bras Sarpa, M.R.A.S. 
i Ajmer, 1918. 
of This volume, as the author informs his readers, is the second 
al | of a series of monographs relating the lives of the great 
de men of Rajputina who have made their mark on the 
ne | history of India. It is much better than the earlier volume 
na dealing with Maharana Kumbha, published in 1917, and may 
ya be heartily commended. An index has been provided. 
all The author has made use of much unpublished manuscript 
he material in addition to the printed books, and his frontis- 4 
th plece offers an interesting portrait of his hero. Rana Sanga, 
on от Sangram Singh, was almost exactly of the same age as 4 
ch 'S Victorious rival, Babur. who won the decisive battle of an 
te ännu in March, 1527. The Rānā survived his wounds, 5a 
A 
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and two years later was poisoned by his ministers, The 
authorities differ as to the exact date of his death. The autho | 
spells the name Sangà, with long vowels, which may, perhaps, | 
represent the local pronunciation. Other people write Sanga, 
with short vowels. | 
A correction of some importance concerns the biography | 
of Miri or Miran Bai, the famous poet princess. She was | 
not the consort of Rana Kumbha, as stated by Tod, who | 
has been followed by Grierson and other authors. Her 
husband was Prince Bhojraj, to whom she was married in 
Samvat 1573 = a.D. 1516, long after the death of Каша, | 
who was killed in Samvat 1524 = д.р. 1467. The lady, who 
was born about a.p. 1490, died at Dwarka in Kathiawar 
in A.D. 1546 = Samvat 1603. The account of her life, given 
. in section 20 of Sir George Grierson's treatise, The Modern 
Literary History of Hindustan (JASB. part 1, for 1888, special 
' number) consequently requires considerable correction 
The author, I think, is mistaken in asserting that the 
Chagatai Turks, before their conversion to Islam, wer 
Buddhists. So far as I know they were Shamanists, followers 
of the vague Mongolian magic practices. 
The author's success in the preparation of the volume 
now noticed justifies him in proceeding with the series 25 
designed. 


V. A. S 


Corporate Lire IN Ancient Inpia. By RAMESH CHANDRA 
Masumpar, M.A. Calcutta, 1918. ) 


Locan GOVERNMENT IN Ancient Inpra. Ву n 
He Mooxers1, M.A., Ph.D. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1 


These two books cover almost the same ground, bole 
dealing with corporate life in ancient India, the title of the 
\ | first describing its scope rightly, while the second has assum 
too nl Song a title. у 
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Corporate activities manifested themselves in trade and 
industry, in popular assemblies from the village council 
upwards, in religious bodies, and in the manifold development 
of caste. Mr. Majumdar deals with all these subjects under 
the heads of economie, political, religious, and social life. 
Dr. Mookerji treats them according to their organization 
as guilds, etc., their functions, administrative, judicial, and 
municipal, and their constitution, with special notice of 
some important corporations and public institutions. Both 
base themselves on much the same materials, drawn from 
Sanskrit and Buddhist literature and from inscriptions ; 
and both give good accounts of the various forms in which 
corporate life existed. But when they deal with what may 
be called the constitutional history of those forms, the two 
books differ widely. 

Mr. Majumdar seeks to explain his subjects as Indian 
problems, without bringing them into too close comparison 
with their English counterparts. Dr. Mookerji’s treatment 
is less satisfactory. Thus his title “local government " may 
hold good for large popular councils where they existed, but 
certainly does not apply to all the other corporate activities, 
Social, economic, and religious. He also lays down the 
dictum, “ The truth is that India is fundamentally one 
physically and culturally ” (p. xii)—an assertion that requires 
qualifications at the present day and is absolutely wiong 
When applied to ancient times, and that vitiates the whole 
of his treatment, He also remarks with disapproval, “ Others 
again have sought to interpret and appraise Indian culture 
in terms of the fundamental concepts of Western social 
Progress and civilization ” (p. xiii). If he does not himself 
do that ostensibly, yet he does not escape that error, for he 
admits, ^T have been driven to the necessity of using, for 
instance, such familiar terms of Western political experience 
3$ guilds (craft-guilds and merchant-guilds), partnerships, 
Municipalities, and the like, but they do not always imply 
Precisely corresponding institutions in Indian politics with 
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an exact identity of structure and functions " (p. xiv). Now 
there was no such necessity, because he could have expressed 
himself in other words. This preference for inexact Wester 
terms has blurred the differences that he acknowledges, anq 
he has even needlessly indulged in other Western terms, 
such as “sanitation”, “ administration of the Poor Lay”, 
* ranchmen ” (for those who raised cattle), with the result 
that Indian institutions are presented in what is hardly 
their true appearance. 

Mr. Majumdar on the whole treats his subjects chrono- 
logically, tracing their nature and modifications as far as 
possible with regard to historical sequence. But Dr. Mookerj 
throws historical consistency aside. He points out “ that 
the evidence derived from South Indian inscriptions is far 
more copious and elaborate than that from the northern”; 
hence, the northern evidence being deficient, he adds, " The 


gaps and deficiencies of the northern evidence are, however, 


supplied and made good by the southern” (p. 14i) 
Accordingly he says: “ Another point requiring mention is 
that in citing South Indian evidence I have had reasons 0 
depart from the chronological limits of the ancient period 
of Indian history and to bring within its purview certain 
passages of what is generally regarded as the mediaeval 
period of that history” (p. xv). The northern evidence 
begins with the Vedas (which he calls eternal documents! 
p. 35), and closes much earlier than the southern evidence Ё 
available, which begins about the ninth century А.р. (р. xvi) 
Also there is much difference between the Aryan north an 
the Dravidian south. To ignore the historical and еш 


: 3 et | 
differences and lump the two classes of evidence togethe | 


is unjustifiable and misleading. | 

Both authors speak of the popular assemblies or count 
as- “ democratic", but the constitutions do not мала? 
that description. It is highly improbable that the De 
classes ever had elective power along with the upper сав 


" 


E 


especially after the brahmans established their {еол | 


е 
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about the degradation of the lower castes. Even supposing, 
however, that the people generally did elect the members 
of those assemblies, the rules that defined the qualifications 
of members required a knowledge of sacred and legal books 
that could rarely have been found outside the brahmans, 
and so must have given the brahmans an assured pre- 
ponderance in those assemblies. Brahmanic claims and 
real democracy would have been a strange couple. 

This brings us to a subject of essential importance. 
Mr. Majumdar treats of the castes historically, and offers 
evidence and makes many sound comments about them, 
and especially about the brahmans and their claims, though 
he has hardly scrutinized popular corporate life with reference 
thereto. Dr. Mookerji practically ignores this subject, and 
a perusal of his pages would rather suggest that caste had 
little bearing on such popular life. This subject and possible 
differences between Aryan and Dravidian require more 
elucidation. It seems that the northern evidence of marked 
corporate activities is most copious before brahmanie power 
became supreme (both authors drawing largely from Buddhist 
Sources), and fails about the time when Brahmanism finally 
established its sway in North India, and similar coincidences 
Seem discernible in South India. This comment is not put 
forward as a definite assertion, but to suggest a line of 
further investigation. 

Both authors quote Sanskrit passages, and those in 
Mr. Majumdar's book are not free from mistakes, but those in 
Dr. Mookerji’s book contain many errors; thus on p. 117, 
Ш one note of four lines, there are three errors. Mr. Majumdar’s 
book has’ the serious defect that it has no index. 
Dr. Mookerji’s book has been printed at the Clarendon 
Press and possesses all the perfections of the products of that 
Press (except those errors), and it has received a too commen- 
latory foreword from Lord Crewe. Mr. Majumdar’ book was 
Printed at Calcutta and lacks all those outward advantages ; 
"evertheless, it is certainly the better and more trustworthy 
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treatise, written more sanely and with no political flavour 
. B 1 
such as is perceptible in the other book. 


F. E. P. 


Tur GENERAL PRINCIPLES or HINDU JuRISPRUDENGE. Ву 
PnivANATH SEN, M.A., D.L. Published by the University 
of Caleutta. 1918. 

This book contains the Tagore Law Lectures delivered in 
1909, which have at length, after serious mishaps, been 
published nine years after the author's death. It is not 
customary to review law books in this Journal, but this volume 
deserves an exception because it deals with and expounds the 
principles that form the basis of Hindu jurisprudence, 
modern decisions being noticed only in so far as they айе 
those principles. The various departments are handled in 
turn, as ownership, transfer, prescription, succession, parental 
and marital relationships, contract, torts, etc. The work 
is an excellent exposition of Hindu principles, written with 

А insight and lucidly, and it is conducted in at times a rather 
too appreciative spirit. 


MM À— e 


F. E. P. 


SHIVAJI AND HIS Times. By Professor JADUNATH SARKAR; 
Indian Educational Service. pp. 508. Calcutta: 
Sarker & Sons; London : Luzac & Co. 1919. Price 1% 

The reputation of Professor Jadunath Sarkar as а sound 

critical historian which was established some years 290 y 

the early volumes of his History of Aurangzīb, still incomplet® 

will be confirmed and extended. by his new volume. er 

Shivaji or Sivaji, the famous Maratha chieftain. 

‘The author is fully justified in his assertion that ' 2 
and critical study of Shivaji’s life and character has Be | 
| been due", much material having accumulated since фе { 

Duff published his standard History of the Mahrattas іп 18 


e 


а nev 
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nearly a century ago. The silence of the author's preface, 
dated in April, 1919, concerning the first volume of 4 History 
of the Maratha People, by Messrs. Kincaid & Parasnis, 
published in 1918, amounts to a tacit condemnation of that 
partisan book. 

Although it is true that Professor Sarkar’s treatment of 
the thorny subject of Sivaji will enhance his reputation 
with dispassionate readers, it will have a different effect 
upon the ardent admirers of the creator of the Maratha 
nation, and may be expected to goad them to fury. Indeed, 
angry criticism has begun already. The professor, an Eastern 
Hindu, detached from the influences which mould opinions 
in Western India, does not mince his words. In justification 
of the minute detail and considerable length of his treatise 
he observes that: “From the purely literary point of view 
the book would have gained by being made shorter. But 
so many false legends about Shivaji are current in our country 
and the Shivaji myth is developing so fast (attended at times 
with the fabrication of documents) that I have considered 
it necessary in the interests of historical truth to give every 
fact, however small, about him that has been ascertained 
on unimpeachable evidence, and to discuss the probabilities 
of the others.” 

The critical Bibliography (pp. 500-507) is still more out- 
Spoken. The author reviews all the sources, Marathi, Hindi, 
Persian, English, and Portuguese, giving first place to the 
English records as being “extremely valuable", and 
“ absolutely contemporary with the events described and 
Preserved without any change or garbling^. On the other 
and, he has a poor opinion of nearly all the Marathi books. 
An alleged old chronicle, known as the Mahableshwar Bakhur 
and published by Mr. Parasnis, is roundly denounced as being 

full of palpable historical errors and deliberate fabrications”, 
Probably the result of the efforts of the Баја of Satara in 
1840. Few people are in a position to form a well-founded 
Idgment, on that proposition. The absence of an index 
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is a serious deficit in Professor Sarkar's book, which shoulg 
be remedied in the next edition. 

So much may suffice concerning the author's work regarde] 
as a conscientious presentation of recorded facts. A fey 
words may be devoted to his frank expression of opinion on 
certain matters concerning which much controversy has beep 
aroused. He affirms boldly and truly that: “ the acquisition 
of Jaoli (Jaoli) was the result of deliberate murder and 
organized treachery on the part of Shivaji. His power was 
then in its infancy, and he could not afford to be scrupulous 
in the choice of the means of strengthening himself. . . . The 
only redeeming feature of this dark episode in his life is that 
the crime was not aggravated by hypocrisy. АП his old 
Hindu biographers are agreed that it was an act of murder 
for personal gain, and not a human sacrifice needed in the 
cause of religion. Even Shivaji never pretended that the 
murder of the three Mores was prompted by a desire to found 
a * Hindu swaraj’. 

“This last touch of infamy it has been left to the present 
generation to add . . . none of the genuine old historians 0 
Shiva could anticipate that this line of defence would be 
adopted by the twentieth century admirers of the national 
hero; they have called the murder a murder. It is pitiful i 


find Mr. Kincaid trying to persuade himself and the public | 


that his hero is entitled to the ‘benefit of the doubt: 
There is no doubt." 


\ 


қ 5 . "йо! 
Professor Sarkar gives a good account of the assassinat? 


of Afzal Khan, but his acceptance of the Maratha notio 


that the Bijapur general first tried to stab Sivaji seems tol? | 


inconsistent with the known facts. The author appesi ү 
be right in differing from Ranade, and in holding that п | 
great raid on the far south was а “ campaign of plunder Т 
not an operation of high policy. He quotes a Madras offic 2 
record to prove that the whole of the Carnatic was " pe 
to the bones ". 


‚ро 
Professor Sarkar's bold and deliberately provocative pt 
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merits the closest study. Critics who may dispute his state- 
ments of fact or controvert his opinions will find difficulty 
in confuting an opponent so well equipped with first-hand 
knowledge. 

Vincent A. Syra. 


Nore on THE History or Er-YEMEN 
The Life of the imam el Qasim (B.M., Or. 3329) quotes 
largely from the sayyid Ahmed ibn Muhammad ibn Salah 
esh Sharafi, who is not mentioned by Brockelmann. The 
Life attributes to him the following books :— 


чый del 5л (Lal ULI c 


E yl c Eu Y c 


This information is confirmed bv the Buriat ul Murid 
(B.M., Or. 3719). 
The Life of Qasim attributes to Ahmed the verse :— 
" To him who tells of what happened in Muda‘-and Thula 
I say: This was not the deed of man." 

This verse is quoted in a MS., of which Edinburgh University 
possesses a modern copy, as the work of the author. This 
MS. ls only the second part of a book, and has no title, 
but as it tells the history of Qasim and his son Muayyad 
billah it may be presumed to be the conclusion of the 


Vu fal i. 


A. 8. Turron. 


JRAS, JAN. 1920, ү 
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| REPORT OF THE JOINT SESSION of the 
| Royal Asiatic Society, Société Asiatique, 
| American Oriental Society, and Scuola 
| Orientale, Reale Università di Roma, 
| 


September 3-6, 1919 


|| accordance with the agreements concluded between the 
^ above-named Societies and published in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (1917, pp. 186-7), Journal 

| Asiatique (1918, pp. 168-78), Journal of the American 
Oriental Society (1918, vol. xxxviii, pp. 310-17) a Joint 
Session was held in the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society on 
Wednesday to Saturday, September 3-6, 1919. The arrange- 
ments had been made by the Standing Committee, acting 
under the authority of the Council of the Society and in 
correspondence with the allied institutions. The following 
is a skeleton of the programme :— 


Sept. 3. 11-12.30. Reception. 
12.30. Joint Meeting of the Standing Com- 
mittees of the Societies. 
2.30-4.30. Plenary Meeting. 
Sept. 4. 10.30-12.30. Sectional Meetings, the Sections 
being designated respectively: I. The Near 
East, Persia, and Islam. II. The Indian 
Sphere. III. Central Asia and the Far East. 
2.30-4.30. "Visit to the Oriental Religions Rooms 
in the British Museum. 
Sept. 5. 10.30-12.30. Sectional Meetings. 
2.30-4.30. Visit to the School of Oriental 
Studies. " 
5. Joint Meeting of the Standing Committees 
of the Societies. Р 
Sept. 6. 10.30. Joint Meeting of the Standing Com- cs 
mittees of the Societies. "- 
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Resolutions. 
2.30-4.30. Visit to Kew Gardens. 
7.30 for 7.45. Banquet at the Impera 
Restaurant, Regent Street. | 
i 


| 
11-12.30. Plenary Meeting, Discussions ang | 


The following is a list of participating Members of the 
French and American Societies and of Members of the Royal 
Asiatic Society announced from abroad :— 


| 
SociÉTÉ ASIATIQUE | 
M. Émile Senart, President. | 
M. Anesaki. 
M. J. Bacot. 

M. R. Basset. | 
M. P. Boyer. 

M. Clermont-Ganneau. 

M. Henri Cordier (and Mme. Cordier). 
M. A. Danon (and M. Vitali Danon). 
M. Dautremer. 

M. Finot. 

M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes. 

Miss Alice Getty. 

Mlle. Suzanne Karpelés. 

M. Sylvain Lévi. 

Mme. Denise le Lasseur. 

M. L. Massignon. 

M. A. Moret. 

M. Pelliot. 

M. J. Roeské (and Mme. Roeské). 


1 M. D. Sidersky (and Mme. Sidersky). 

E M. Fr. Thureau-Dangin. 

T AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 

H 2 Professor J. Н. Breasted (ex-President). 
Ld 


. t}. 
Professor J. H. Woods (representing the Pres! ail | 


Professor А. T. Clay. 
Professor W. H. Worrell. 


e 
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ROYAL Astatic SOCIETY 
Dr. G. G. Furlani (Italy). 
Professor Sten Konow and Fru Konow (Norway). 
Professor E. Naville (Switzerland). 
Professor J. Ph. Vogel and Mme. Vogel (Holland). 


RECEPTION 
A large company was present at the opening of the Session 
on September 3, at 11 a.m. In the regretted absence of 
the President, Lord Reay, and the Director, Sir Mortimer 
Durand, the chair was taken by Sır CuanLEs LYALL, Vice- 
President, who said :— 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,— 

I stand here as an unworthy substitute for our President, 
Lord Reay, who, greatly to his regret and ours, is unable 
through ill-health to be present on this auspicious occasion. 
He has, however, sent me a letter, which I will read to you. 

LAIDLAWSTIEL, GALASHIELS, 
September, 1919. 

Mon CHER PrEsIDENT,—Je regrette infiniment ne 
pouvoir me rendre à la Session des Orientalistes, mais 
mon état infirme rend tout déplacement difficile. 

Nos Collègues du Continent sont sir de trouver un 
accueil cordial de la part de la Royal Asiatic Society, qui 
est bien heureuse de pouvoir leur souhaiter la bienvenue. 
Elle est convaincue qu'il y a un vaste champ ouvert aux 
etudes des Orientalistes. Les rapports avec l'Orient sont 
de plus en plus intimes. Pour une appréciation réciproque 
Че enquête continuelle est nécessaire dirigée par des 
Savants qui se consacrent à la solution des problèmes que 
nous trouvons en Orient. Si une Ligue des Nations est 
S AR & faire disparaitre les causes de différends е 

aux, la Ligue des Orientalistes contribue à dissiper 

р га qui sont le résultat, de Duo ы 
А ное qui menace l'Orient et liOcei палоса 
er nos efforts pour établir l'entente entre l'Orient 
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et l'Occident, tous deux menacés par ce flot sanguinaire 
Wanarchie. Avec la bénédiction de Dieu nos étude 
pourront contribuer à donner des garanties de paix dam 
l'époque de restauration que nous venons d'inaugurer, 
Nos travaux forment un échelon entre ceux de mg; 
prédécesseurs et ceux des générations futures. 

La Session exercera, j'en suis sûr, une inflnene 
salutaire sur la reprise de nos recherches en leur donnant 
une direction qui augmentera leur valeur. 

Avec mon meilleur souvenir à nos collegues et les 
assurances de ma cordiale amitié. 

КЕАҮ, 


The last time the triennial International Congress d 
Orientalists assembled was at Athens in 1912. A meeting was 
to have taken place at Oxford in 1915, but the War madeit 
impossible. The great catastrophe of the War has overthrow 
many other things besides empires. During its continuam? 
study was impossible. Now, with the advent of Peace, is the 
epoch of reconstruction, and this, in Oriental Studies i 
the West, is the inaugural meeting for the establishment d 
fresh effort. 

The proposal for this reunion, as you have no doubt read 
in the papers published in the Journal Asiatique and the 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, came to W from | 


M. Senart, whom we rejoice to welcome here to-day- It | 
his view that the triennial Congresses of Orientalists M 


Е : : ax | 
become rather occasions of entertainment and amusement e 


+ y * " SS 
serious reunions for the purpose of a review of pu 
: ji 
achieved and plans for future work in common, and tha р 
was advisable that Orientalists should meet more Íreque ^. 


for the purpose of keeping in touch with one another; “i 


SN. d 
considering the plans most likely to advance the cause | 


Oriental research among the nations which the óc 


brought together in a bond of the closest friendship 
common aspirations. These representations, 35 MOS 
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seen, were warmly received by the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
the present gathering is the result. 

We are all most happy to welcome you here ; and we trust 
that our discussions will be fruitful and full of promise for 
future work in common. 

Among the changes wrought by the War is the severance 
from the Turkish Empire of most of its outlying provinces, 
and, contemporaneously, the entry of India as a nation upon 
the field of politics. It is not my business to discuss these 
two great political facts, but the former opens to scientific 
and archeological research vast tracts hitherto in a great 
measure closed; and the latter makes it more than ever the 
duty of European students to endeavour to realize the true 
nature of Indian mind, thought, and aspiration, and to trace 
and record the history of progress in that great country 
before change has obliterated all the salient features of its 
past. “ Тһе unchanging East!" Never was a less accurate 
phrase put forth among the commonplaces of journalism. 
My own near contact with the East, in India, dates from fifty- 
two years ago. I left it after thirty-one years spent in the 
midst of its peoples, in an endeavour to realize their needs and 
natures. Now twenty-one more years have passed since I left 
it, and I feel that any judgment I may pass on questions now 
pressing for solution there is almost entirely out of date. No 
doubt the same is the case with other fields of study in the 
East, even Arabia, the land where the conditions of climate 
and physical features make the life of the people subject to 


а standard which seems to present little variation from age - 


to age. Yet there also, in the Arab renaissance, there is 
4 wonderful change setting in, the end of which none of us 
Can foresee, 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, I have only again to wish 
You a cordial welcome, and to express a hope that your visit 
here may be pleasant and profitable. А 

In gracefully acknowledging the welcome M. EMILE SENART, 

Tesident of the Société Asiatique, stated the reasons which 
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led him to put forward the proposal for a federation of Аван, 
Societies in the Allied countries, and dwelt upon the Oppor- 
tunities for fruitful co-operation. 

On behalf of the American Oriental Society Pmorzsso, 
J. Н. BnEasTED (ex-President) and Proressor J. H. Woods 
(representing PROFESSOR Lanman) conveyed the good wishes 
of their Society for the success of the gathering, which had 
the hearty concurrence of their Society. Professor Woods 
mentioned that, having been resident in Paris while the plan 
was under consideration, he had been a witness of the 
enthusiasm which had attended its inception. 

On behalf of Italy Dr. GIUSEPPE FURLANI made a cordial 
response. 

Mr. F. W. Tuomas, in recommending the programme to the 
attention of the gathering, dwelt upon the difficulties of time 
and distance which had rendered it anything but concerted. 
He referred to the large number of eminent savants repre 
senting the French Society ; America also, though the absence 
of Professor Lanman through illness was greatly to be 
deplored, had sent a number of distinguished scholars, while 
Italy, in spite of the unfortunate detention of the Princip? 
di Teano, its officially nominated delegate, had nevertheless 
furnished a spokesman. 

After the Reception a joint meeting of the Standing Com 
mittees of its Societies was held, M. Senarv in the chair, 8! 
various projects for combined literary effort were made the 
subject of a preliminary discussion. 


Spe een 


| PLENARY MEETINGS an 
ij The afternoon meeting was devoted to the reading { 
A selected papers having a special interest or covering а V7 | 
; field. There was no discussion, but M. Ѕемавт, who Was ^ 

the chair, expressed his acknowledgments to the SY | 
speakers. The following are abstracts of the papers тез 


1 t 
| 1. SIR CHARLES LYALL : Some Recent Editions of Old Ar A 
| Poetry.—Sir Charles Lyall drew attention to the import 


| 
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work which, since the date of the last Congress of Orientalists 
in 1912, had been carried out in England in the publication 
of hitherto unedited texts of ancient Arabic poetry. In this, 
as in other things, the War had had a disturbing and delaying 
effect. In 1913 the Gibb Trustees published the Diwans of 
‘Abid b. al-Abras and ‘Amir b. at-Tufail, the former one of 
the oldest poets of whom we have remains, and the latter 
a contemporary of ihe Prophet. But for the outbreak of 
war the same series would have included the Dzwans of 
Tufail al-Ghanawi and at-Tirimmah, the former pre-Islamic, 
a master in the description of horses, the latter a poet of the 
first century of Islam. In both cases the text, edited by 
Mr. Krenkow, was in print, but the rest of the edition could not 
be completed owing to War delays. At-Tirimmah’s Diwan 
is one of the most curious productions of this class of literature ; 
the poet, a man of the tribe of Tayyi', was for some time 
a schoolmaster at Bamm in Southern Persia, and was a towns- 
man all his life; but his poems throughout ape the Beduin 
manner, and use, often in amusing misapplications, the idioms 
appropriate to the desert. He is essentially an imitator and 
à copyist; but the confidence with which he utilizes the 
material of others, sometimes in the most incongruous com- 
binations, affords us a measure by which we may judge the 
originality of the older poetry which he attempted to 
rival. 

Then we have to thank the devoted labour of Mr. Macartney 
for the editio princeps of the Diwan of Dhu-r-Rummah, issued 
this year by the Cambridge University Press, a splendid piece 
of work, both in the industry with which the text has been pre- 
Pared for the press from a great variety of MS. sources and in 
the typography in which it has been expressed. No poet is 
More often quoted by lexicographers and authors of works on 
belles-lettres than Dhu-r-Rummah ; but hitherto his poetry; 
+ cept for the long first ode rhyming in -bu, has been little 

‘own to Western scholars. He lived towards the end of 
the first century of Islam, and died early in the second, after 
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a short life of some forty years. The native critics give him 
a high place among poets of the nomad life, especially in 
the great variety and appropriateness of his similes and jy 
the felicity of his language. In panegyric and satire, on the 
other hand, he was less successful. To us this disqualification 
will not be to his discredit. 

Another poet of the remotest antiquity whose compositions 
have now for the first time been published is ‘Amr b. Qami’ah, 
who was Imra al-Qais’s companion in his journey to 
Constantinople some time between A.D. 530 and 540. As he 
was then, according to tradition, about 90 years of age, most 
of the pieces now printed must date from the fifth century, 
He belonged to a family of poets, which included among others 
the great names of Tarafah and Maimin al-A'shà ; there is, 
therefore, no difficulty in accounting for the survival of his 
poems, which must have been transmitted by the established 
agency of the family rawis, or rhapsodists. This small volume, 
edited by the speaker, is also published by the Cambridge 
University Press. 

It was hoped that it would have been possible to present 
to this Conference complete the edition, with translation, o 
the great anthology of ancient Arabic poetry called the Mufad- 
daliyat, on which he, Sir Charles Lyall, had been engaged 
for several years. The two volumes were exhibited on the 
table. The second, containing the translation, was finished; 
but of the first, comprising the text with the commentary d 
al-Qasim al-Anbazi, something over a hundred pages were st 
lacking. Since the Armistice it has been possible to rene 
relations with the printers at Beyrout, and there is n0" 


& prospect. of the edition being soon completed. On the | 


importance of this anthology, which, with the celebrate 


collection of long odes called the Mu‘allagat, gene - 
ascribed to the famous Hammad ar-Rawiyah, a contempond, | 
of al-Mufaddal, constitutes the oldest and largest body ^ _ 


selections from the mass of the old Arabian poetry; it 5 : 
unnecessary to dwell. An account of it was given in à lectu. 


e > 
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addressed to the British Academy on May 22, 1918, which was 
probably known to most of those present. 

There still remains much to be done before the great body 
of ancient Arabic poetic literature can be said to have been 
thoroughly explored. The most important work is perhaps 
the edition of the Diwan of Maimün al-A‘sha, on which 
Professor Rudolf Geyer, of Vienna, has been engaged for many 
years. Another very interesting author is ‘Adi b. Zaid, the 
‘Christian poet of al-Ilirah, on whose Diwan Mr. Krenkow has 
for some time past been busy. 


m 
— MÀ 


t 2. M. Henrr ConprER read Some Notes on Chinese 
| Studies (1902-19). At various times he had reported on 
\ the progress of Chinese Studies down to the year 1902 ; to-day 
| he would bring down his paper from 1902 to the present year, 
А without aiming at completeness by reason of the War; how- 
| |. ever, with Z"oung Pao it would be possible to fill the inevitable 
gaps. T'oung Pao had weathered the storm, and in spite of 
the exorbitant price of paper and printing had reached the age, 
ripe for a periodical, of thirty years. Chavannes, who, with 
d the speaker, was joint editor of 7"oung Pao, died on January 29, 
| 1918, and the loss of this great Chinese scholar was severely felt 
Ў not only in France, but also wherever Oriental studies are 
| prosecuted. M. Cordier mentioned also the deaths of the 
m two promising scholars, Robert Gauthiot, a victim of the 
|] great War, and Raphaél Petrucci, who had made a special study 
| of Chinese Art. Dr. Н. A. Giles had given (1918) a new 
|| edition of his Introduction to the History of Chinese Pictorial 
р Art; he had with a great delicacy of feeling founded at the 
a Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres a prize for works 
i by French scholars on China, Japan, and the Far East at 
| large. 
i M. Cordier then gave an account of stone sculpture in 
i China, and spoke of the special labours of Dr. Victor Segalen, T 
Who had recently died, and of Chavannes. Music had not Ee 
bó been neglected, and had been the object of research on the Ri i 
11 Part of Maurice Courant, Laloy, Soulie, and Matthieu. Very t : 


a 
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useful work had been done by the much-to-be-regretted W, W | 
Rockhill and F. Hirth in translating the Chu fan chi, the work | 
of the thirteenth century Chinese traveller Chao Ju-kwa, and | 


by the former in giving in T'oung Pao his notes on the 
Relations and Trade of China with the Eastern Archipelago during 
the fourteenth century, while the latter had translated from Se-ma 
Ts’ien the story of Chang Kien’s voyages in Western Asia, 
The discovery of fragments of tortoise shells in 1899 in the Nou 
had called forth valuable papers by Chavannes and Lionel C. 
Hopkins. The travels in Central Asia of Sir Aurel Stein, Paul 
Pelliot, and von Lecoq had had important results with regard 
to the archeology and the knowledge of forgotten and lost 
languages. Phonetics has been studied by Bernhard Karlgren 
and Henri Maspero. The Jesuit missionaries in China had 


done valuable work with their series of Variétés Sinologiques | 
and with the books of Father Wieger on Buddhism and Taoism, 
while the veteran sinologue Father Couvreur had given new 
translations of the Il; and Ch’un Ts'ew. Special mention 
should be made of the innumerable ‘and learned papers of 
Dr. Berthold Laufer, of Chicago. Space does not permit us 
to enter into more particulars; M. Cordier’s paper will be 
printed in full in Z’oung Рао. 

3. Proressor A. T. Cray, lecturing on Semitic Studies in od 
America, said that in the past his countrymen had bee | 
mainly dependent upon German textbooks and translations. 
During the last few years they had discovered that they had 
in the country a considerable number, say twenty-five, 0 
young scholars capable of doing first-class research work Ш 
Assyriology. He proposed to muster these forces 9! 
organize the work. They wished to have a school of thet 
own and compile their own manuals and lexicons. Already 
А there was in the American universities the greatest enthusiast 
for the plan, and about twenty volumes of transliteration an 
i translation had been produced. The University of Yale РЁ 
4 taken over the work of Sir William Ramsay at Antioch, 8" 

| the American School of Oriental Research in Palest™® | 


e 
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closed through the War, was about to reopen on an extended 
scale. At least one professor and several students would be 
sent annually from Yale to carry on the work. He looked 
forward to close and fruitful co-operation with the Palestine 
Exploration Fund and other British agencies. 

4. Proressor FiNoT read a paper entitled Les études 
indo-chinoises en 1919. After pointing out that in Burma 
and the Malay Peninsula England had taken the initiative, 
whereas France had been first as regards Eastern Indo-China, 
and in Siam both had participated, he stated that he would 
confine himself to the work of France. The first task of the 
Ecole Francaise d'Extréme-Orient, upon its foundation in 
1889, had been to compile a catalogue of the monuments of 
which the existence had become known through the investiga- 
tions of such men as Henri Mouhot, Doudart de Lagrée, 
Louis Delaporte, and Aymonier. For Cambodia this task, 
carried out by Lunet de Lajonquiére, was accomplished in 
the publication of the three volumes which appeared in 
1902-11 under his name; while for Champa an analogous 
service had been rendered by M. Parmentier (2 vols., 1909- 
18). The ruins of Angkor, placed in 1907 under the charge 
of France, were cleared and described by M. Jean Commaille, 
Whose work was being continued by his successor, M. Henri 
Marchal. The Commission Archéologique de l'Indo-chine, 
founded at Paris in 1908, had issued works of importance 
relating to the Bayon and other Cambodian monuments. In 
this task General de Beglié, M. A. Barth, and M. Delaporte had 
laboured. Museums had been established at Phnom-Penh for 
Cambodia, at Tourane for Champa, at Hanoifor foreign art and 
the local art of Tonkin. The history and geography of the 
Indo-chinese countries had been illuminated by the study of 
mseriptions, commenced by MM. Aymonier, Bergaigne, and 
Barth, and continued by MM. Finot, Coedis, and Huber, 
and of the literature, in which connexion mention must 
* made of the work of Professor Pelliot, of M. Georges 
laspéro, MM. Henri Maspéro and L. Cadiere. In addition 
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to the great library of the Ecole Frangaise d'Extréme-Oriegt 
at Hanoi a “Royal Library ” of Lao MSS. had been 
established at Luang-Prabang, and in connexion with the 
same branch of learning a School of Pali at Phnom-Penh, 
In respect of geography and cartography we are indebted 
to the work of Jean-Marie Dayot, Doudart de Lagrée, 
Francis Garnier, and the Pavie Mission, culminating in 
the great map called the “ Carte Pavie”. After referring 
to the statistical atlas of М. H. Brenier, and the 
geographical, meteorological, and medical services and the 
Institut Pasteur at Nhatrang, Professor Finot proceeded to 
deal with the complicated ethnographical and linguistic 
conditions of the peninsula, mentioning among other names 
those of Lunet de Lajonquitre, Gustave Dumoutier, 
L. Cadière, Henri Maitre, Professor Cabaton, MM. Guignard, 
Diguet, Henri and Georges Maspéro. He concluded by 
referring to the practical difficulties attending such researches 
among the wilder races, as illustrated by the assassination 
of MM. Odend’hal and Henri Maitre, and by mentioning 
the activity of the Ecole in the dispatch of special missions, 
such as those of Professor Chavannes to Northern Chins 
and Professor Pelliot to Central Asia, M. Péri to Japa 
M. Parmentier to Java, M. Huber to Burma, and to the 
position and important work of M. Coedés at Bangkok. The 
real, though transient, success of the Hanoi Congress of 1902 
encouraged the idea of a scientific federation for research 
among the countries of Eastern Asia. 


THURSDAY, September 4. 

2.30. In the afternoon of Thursday the company visited the | 
British Museum, where by the kind permission of the Trustee | 
and the Director, the entrée of the rooms devoted to Orien? | 
religions had been reserved. Mr. LoncworTa DAMES Ù 
had superintended the recent rearrangement of the 1002 41 
acted as cicerone. In the department of Prints and Draw Д 
Ма. LAuRENcE Brxvox exhibited a collection of fine paint 
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on silk of ancient date, obtained from China and Central Asia, 
and Dn. L. D. BARNETT, Keeper of the Oriental Books and 
MSS., had prepared an exhibition of notable MSS., while 
Мв. L. C. Норкіхѕ showed some extremely ancient Chinese 
inscriptions on bones. 

The company was very kindly entertained by Sim Hercvtes 
and Lapy Reap at tea in their house at the Museum. 


FRIDAY, September 5 

2.30. The afternoon of Friday was spent at the School of 
Oriental Studies in Finsbury Circus, the Governing body 
having kindly approved of arrangements for lectures by 
Sm GEORGE Grierson and CAPTAIN R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON, 
and having also invited the company to take tea. 

In his address of welcome Sm E. DENISON Ross, the 
Director, said :— 

"It is my privilege to give you a very warm weleome to 
this School, and in so doing to express my gratitude to the 
organizers of this meeting for including a visit to this 
School in their programme, and thus giving me an opportunity 
of receiving so many distinguished orientalists beneath a roof, 
Which, though itself more than a century old, contains an 
institution which may, perhaps, be called a * war baby °. 

" Among my distinguished audience there are many who 
have, I know, been interested in the success of this School from 
the first. There are some who have shown a keen interest in 
the foundation of such a school as this one for many years past. 
“Speaking as one who was formerly a pupil of the School 
Oriental Languages in Paris and a student of the Sorbonne 
and the Collége de France, I may perhaps be permitted to 
express my special pleasure in welcoming here to-day some of 
Шу French friends: Monsieur Senart, the eminent French 
anskritist and President of the Société Asiatique; ard 

; "sor Boyer, the distinguished head of the French School 
aaa ntal Languages. ‘I take this opportunity also to say 
Pleasure it gives me to meet my old friend and teacher, 
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Professor Sylvain Lévi, who has shown a keen interest in tlie | 
establishment of this School for many years past. | 
* I trust that in referring especially to the representatives | 
of France I may not appear to be in any way withholding f 
our welcome from those of America and Italy. Imay mention | 
incidentally that during the course of the War we have receive] | 
visits from a number of distinguished American scholars, an | 
that I have been in correspondence with several Italian 
orientalists who have expressed their interest in the School, 
It was a matter of great interest to all of us to hear from 
Professor Breasted that an oriental institution had bem 
started in Chicago, and I am sure we all wish it the best of 
success." 
Sir Denison Ross then proceeded to describe the efforts 
and negotiations which had culminated in the foundation ol 
the School, making special mention of Lord Reay, the late 
Lord Cromer, and Mr. P. J. Hartog, Secretary of the two 
successive Committees. He spoke of the building and the 
Library, which was being adapted to Orientalist purpos® 
The number of students during the past session had been 200, 
divided into three classes: (1) those taking sessional courses, 
(2) those undergoing an intensive course of five or six months 
(3) those acquiring a slight knowledge of languages before 
proceeding abroad. For regular students a First Year a 
Second Year Certificate had been instituted, and for advane 
studies a Diploma. Of the Bulletin, started on the Jines 0 
that of the École Française of Hanoi, two numbers had be? 
issued, and it was proposed to continue the publication al 
irregular intervals, as the material should become available 
Sim Gzorcr Grierson exhibited an interesting 56100019 
gramophone illustrations of Indian dialects, drawing attenti | 
to characteristic features of pronunciation and tone: ^7 y. 
while, in the large theatre Caerarx В. CAMPBELL THOMESON 
commenced to show a series of lantern slides from photog y 
taken during the campaigns in Mesopotamia, where be | 
been present in both a military and archeological capit 
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The photographs showed excavations being carried on during 
the War at the great mound of Abu Shahrain, an ancient site 
of Elamite and Babylonian civilization, in the desert some 
distance from Bagdad. After expounding these operations the 
lecturer passed in review a considerable number of scenes in 
illustration of modern conditions and incidents in the War. 

After the excellent tea, when the company had the pleasure 
of conversing with several representatives of the School, a 
meeting of the Standing Committees was held, under the 
chairmanship of Professor Sylvain Lévi, for the purpose of 
discussing the literary projects which had been mentioned at 
their former gathering. 


SATURDAY, September 6 


The concluding general-meeting was preceded by a rather 
prolonged reunion of the Standing Committees, held, under 
the Presidency of Professor Clay, for the purpose of drafting 
resolutions. The business of the general meeting opened with 
а statement by Professor Clay, who continued upon invitation 
to occupy the chair. 

1. The first resolution was moved by Prorgssor A. A. 
MacDoNELL: “That a sub-committee of the Oriental 
Societies taking part in this Joint Session be appointed to 
consider the best means of realizing the scheme of establishing 
an institute for International Research in India; such Com- 
mittee in due course to report the result of its deliberations to 
the Standing Committees of the associated Societies." 

Тнк CHAIRMAN having spoken of the international and 
American aspect of the proposal, PRorEssoR J. Рн. VoGEL 
Seconded it, laying stress upon the same feature. PROFESSOR 
Stex Koxow urged that in the constitution of the proposed 
Institute no difference should be recognized between scholars 
О European and those of Oriental birth. Mr. P. P. S. Sasrrr 

“ving concurred with Professor Konow and having deprecated 
a duplication of the government institution contemplated 
Рог to the War, the resolution was unanimously carried. 

JRAS. JAN. 1920. 10 
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2. Mr. F. W. Tuomas moved in the name of the Joint | 
Standing Committee: “That a Committee consisting of 
Professor Cabaton, Professor Finot, Sir George Grierson 
Mr. Blagden, Mr. F. W. Thomas, together with one or more 
representatives of the International Phonetic Association, 
should be appointed to continue the work of the Committee y 
Indo-Chinese Transliteration, which was nominated by tle 
International Oriental Congress of Copenhagen (1908) and 
reported to that of Athens (1912); the Committee to deal 
with the representation of the Tones." The proposal was 
adopted mem. con. A 

3. Tue CHAIRMAN proposed that a Report of the Joint 
Session should be published in the Journals of the Societies. 

| 


Mr. P. P. S. блАзтвт having advocated a publication of al 
the papers in extenso, the BISHOP or SALFORD recommended 
a publication of abstracts only, and Sir Percy Syxzs con- 
eurred, adding that in the case of papers whose publication 
in full should have been arranged references should be given 
to such publication. Mr. Е. W. Тномаѕ having represented 
the delay and heavy responsibilities involved in the larget 
project, and having pointed out that a single Report, and not 
three Reports, would be issued by the Societies, the resolution 
was carried. 

4. Mr. Tuomas proposed a resolution drawn up by 
M. Senart on behalf of the Committees in the follow 
terms :— 

“ That a committee consisting of Messrs. Sylvain Lévi, F. w 
Thomas, and J. H. Woods (with possible extension pis 
should be formed with a view to studying and preparing 
publication of a general dictionary of Buddhism. 

“The Joint Standing Committee makes a point of stati 
further that it has considered two propositions, aim De | 
(T) at a publication of the Tibetan Dul . va, (2) at a publi ical 
concerning the ancient cartography of India and the df 
East. These enterprises appear to the Committees exti 1 
interesting, and they consider it a duty to place them ™ 

2 4 
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record at once with a view to proceeding with their execution 
as soon as circumstances shall permit.” 

The resolution was adopted with one dissentient. 

5, Mm. Tuomas proposed in the name of the Joint Standing 
Committees :— 

“That the Joint Session urges upon the Government of 
India the extreme desirability of procuring, when circum- 
stances permit, facilities for the archeological exploration of 
Balkh and the adjacent regions. These countries, the ancient 
Bactria and Ariana, played a supreme part in the history 
of Central Asia during its most important periods, and 
represent probably the most interesting region in the world 
yet unexplored by archeology. The policy of exclusion 
hitherto necessitated by political considerations in Afghanistan 
has hindered all scientific investigation of the area, although 
scholars from the time of Cunningham have fully recognized 
its great importance.” 

After a speaker had suggested the substitution of the name 
Bamian for that of Balkh the resolution was adopted. 

6. Рвоғеѕѕов Sten Konow moved that the proceedings 
of the federated Societies should be regularly communicated 
to the scholars of the smaller countries, e.g. to the Orientalist 
Members of the Academies of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, and Belgium. 

Professor Sylvain Lévi deprecated any step at variance with 
the basis of the federation, and pointed out that the scholars 
m question could become members of the several societies. 
After an explanation from Proressor Konow that the 
Scholars, while not sufficiently numerous to form societies of 
their own, did not desire to merge their nationality, M. SENART, 
Man eloquent address, dwelt upon the character of the alliance 
aS à combination of societies, not of unorganized individuals 
after the manner of the old Orientalist Congresses. Tlie 
S Dow initiated were of an entirely different nature, 

35 evident from the mere fact of their annual occurrence. 

“Movement, moreover, was at its commencement, and it 
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was highly inadvisable to compromise its development, Jj, | 
appealed to Professor Konow to give it time to consolidate 
upon definite lines. 

PROFESSOR ANESAKI undertook to make inquiries with 
view to the accession of Japan to the federation. 

The matter then dropped. 

After an announcement concerning the afternoon visit 
to Kew and an appeal from Mr. P. P. 8. SASTRI fora 
publication in India regarding the proposed British, or 
International, Schools of Studies, the meeting terminatel 
with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

2 o'clock. For the afternoon a visit to Kew Gardens had 
been arranged, and about forty members proceeded luxuriously 
thither in motor-cars which had been procured by the 
generosity and resource of Mr. Rogert Monn. Sir Dav 
Prat, the Director, had kindly undertaken to conduct tle 
party, which under his guidance traversed the lawns and 
visited the hot-houses and other points of interest. The 
excursion, which provided opportunities for personal meetings 
and conversation, terminated with a very well-appointed tti. 
provided by the Royal Asiatic Society at the Kiosk. ‘The 
return to town was again facilitated by the liberality o 
Mr. Robert Mond. 

7.30. The Banquet, to which the Royal Asiatic Society 
had invited the visitors from America, France, and Italy, | 
was also honoured by the attendance of the Chine? | 
Minister, Signor Balsamo (representing the Ttalian Embassy) | 
Sir David Prain, and Sir Hercules Read. The Chaim 
Mr. Loneworta Dames, in proposing the toast of w 
Visitors, read a letter from Lord Reay, whose regret for hr 
inability to be present was the more keen as he thereby nus 
an opportunity of meeting M. Senart, a friend of long sta" 02 
The toast was acknowledged by the CHINESE MUS 
M. SENART, Рвовеѕѕов J. H. Woops, and SIGNOR Bas 
M. SENART, in an impressive and eloquent speech, ү! 


ng 
gratulated the English and French Societies upon the f 
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that after about a century of coexistence and many 
vieissitudes they had found it possible to come together 
in close and friendly alliance, and to associate with them 
younger and daughter societies. He dwelt upon the purely 
scientific and inoffensive purpose of their union, and upon 
the vast fields of study which lay open to their researches. 
Proressor Woops expressed on behalf of the American 
Oriental Society the satisfaction felt at the association with 
bodies with such venerable standing, and gave some amusing 
ilustrations of European misunderstanding of American 
ways. PROFESSOR NAVILLE spoke in English of his student 
days as a contemporary of Sir Charles Lyall in London, 
and continued in French to narrate some interesting incidents 
in connexion with his studies and the progress of Egyptology. 
Str Percy Syxes proposed the health of the CHAIRMAN, 
who in reply referred to the services of Sir George Grierson, 
one of whose titles to his personal regard was his Irish 
nationality, a qualification shared also by the Royal Asiatic 
Society's Secretary, Miss Hull. Proressor A. T. Cray 
proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. F. W. Thomas and Miss Hull 
Tor their labours in organizing the Joint Session, which had 
been an unqualified success. After Mr. Tuomas had replied, 
à picturesque finale was provided by the young Madrasi 
Brahman, Mr. P. P. S. Sastri, who volunteered a benediction 
in sonorous Sanskrit. 

During the days of the Session the visiting members were 
accorded the privileges of temporary membership of the 
Royal Societies’ Club, 63 St. James’ Street, and an exhibition 
of Oriental MSS. was on view in the Library of the India 

ce. To the authorities of these institutions, as well as 
to those of the British Museum and the School of Oriental 


Studies, the Royal Asiatic Society has in due course expressed 
Its thanks. 5 
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SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


The Near East, Persia, and Islam | 
THURSDAY, September 4 

10.30 a.m. BRIGADIER-GENERAL бік Percy Syxas haying 
been elected Chairman, and Dr. BÜCHLER Secretary, of the 
Section, papers were read as follows :— 

1. M. RENÉ Basser, doyen of the Faculté des Lettres 
d'Alger, read a memoir on the French researches in Northem 
Africa from 1830 onwards, entitled Les Mtudes de V Afrique 
du Nord. He insisted particularly upon the support given 
by the various governments, and called attention to the results 
obtained in the various fields of study by the Ecole Supérieur, 
later known as the Faculté des Lettres of the University 
of Algiers. 

Tue CHatRMAN having thanked M. Basset for his paper 
(of which a more extensive resumé is unfortunately noi 
available), a vote of thanks was passed. 

2. Proressor D. S. MancorrouTH read a paper on The 
Historical Content of the Diwan of Buhturi, wherein he showed 
how the Chronicle of Tabari could be supplemented from this 
source for the anarchical period of the third century of Islam, 
and collected some materials from the poet’s statements 
for the history of the clerical profession in Baghdad. | 

A vote of thanks to Professor Margoliouth was passed. 

3. Dr. R. А. Nicuotson: The Asrar-i-Khudt, а Ио! 
Vnlerpretation of Vitalism, by Sheikh Muhammad Iqbal d 
Lahore.—The Asrár-i-Khudz, a Persian Masnavi, Was first 
published at Lahore in 1914. The author has studied moder | 
European philosophy and holds degrees from the Universi? 
of Cambridge and Munich, His aim is to bring about Ht 
regeneration of Islam, and with this vision before Bi ^. 
demands that every Moslem shall reform himself. Ioas, 
as reformation depends on self-knowledge, the que 
arises whether Khudi—self-consciousness, in its individi 
aspect ' individuality, personality—is real, or merely * 
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illusion of the mind. Iqbal sees that Hindu philosophy and 
Islamic pantheism have destroyed for their adherents the 
capacity for action which distinguishes the Western peoples. 
He affirms the reality of the self and vigorously attacks the 


а 


р | doctrine of self-negation. Against the idealism of Plato and 
е the pseudo-mysticism of Hafiz he sets the moral energy of 
Jalal ud-Din Rümi, whose Masnavi he takes as his model. He 
5 lays great emphasis on the value of love—love of Allah and the 
Prophet—for strengthening and developing the self. Follow- 
i ing Bergson, he teaches that reality is not found in Being, but 
n | in Becoming ; not in changeless calm, but in life and strife. In 
5 describing the highest stage of self-development he adapts to 
7 his own ends the doctrine known to students of Sufiism as that 
у of the inscin al-kāmil, namely, that every man is potentially 
a microcosm and that, when he has become spiritually perfect, 
Г all the Divine attributes are displayed by him, so that he 
Í becomes the Khalifa, or Vicegerent of God. The poet bids 
his readers emulate the Caliph ‘Ali, in whom the character 
Й of the Prophet Man is portrayed. Iqbal is no friend of 
d nationalism. The Moslem's heart, he says, has no country 
Я except Islam. What he has in view is a theocratic Utopian 
, state, with the Кафа as visible centre, a state in which 
se Moslems of every race are eternally one. 


| A vote of thanks to Dr. Nicholson was passed. 
4. DR. M. GASTER : Organization of Archaological Researches 


“| in Asia M inor—Owing to the mutual rivalries of the 
{| Powers it was not often easy to obtain concessions from the 
t | Porte; for let it be remembered that such a concession соп- 
Dy stituted а privilege. It gave for a time, as it were, the right 
5 | to dispose of, or at least to retain, the objects discovered, 
d Which the excavators treated as their own property. Thus the 
| fairest and most important monuments of olden times have 
hh been Scattered among the museums and libraries of Europe. 
a | It was owing to the local beliefs and traditions that these 
l “uns of the past were left intact. Nobody ventured to 
J break into them or to touch anything found therein. Through 
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the intervention of European excavators the old spell wag. | 
broken. If they dared to disturb the old resting-places with |! 
impunity, why should those living round about not follow | 
their example? And the result has been that wholesale | 
thieving set in, and it was often by a miracle that some of | 
the stolen objects had come into proper hands and thus been | 
saved. 

Finally, through the carrying away of all the valuable 
objects found, only an empty shell was left, which was more 
or less allowed to fall into ruin or to be covered mercifully 
by the sand of the desert. | 

For these reasons it was now submitted :— | 

(1) That a special international committee should be 
appointed, on which all the principal states of Europe as well 
as of America should be represented, for the purpose of 
centralizing and systematizing the work of exploration and 
excavation. The Committee should be charged to prepare 
a scheme for the guidance of those entrusted with the work, 
and should be able to make representations to the various 
Governments, which shall have obtained mandates. 

(2) That local museums should be established near the 
places where the excavations should be carried on, wherein 
all the objects found could be deposited ; or, if found more 
satisfactory, one central museum should be established for | 
each province, following therein the examples of the Gover 
ments of India and Egypt. This would at once reduce 0 
a minimum the tendency to pilfering and secret destruction | 
of valuable finds, and it would also prevent the scattenlé 
of objects found in a single spot over many parts of the earth 
The objections hitherto raised against such a plan, vik 
distance, difficulty of travelling, and insecurity for the object“ 
themselves, no longer hold good. Moreover, the object | 
found could easily be reproduced by photography and other ! 
means, So as to bring them within the reach of scholar 29 
other parts of the world. j 

The establishment of such local museums would also ha? 
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| very important results of a moral character, Moreover, by 
appointing, whenever possible, local members to these local 
committees engaged in exploration, excavation, or trustee- 
ship of the museum they would win their hearty co-operation. 
Dn. GansrANG emphasized the necessity of collaboration 
by scholars in the conduct of excavations, and referred to 
suggestions made by himself during his visit to Palestine 
concerning the preservation of the Palestinian monuments 
and the appointment of a keeper and inspector of antiquities, 
He suggested a modified resolution to the effect that :— 
"It is desirable that, whatever Power receives the 
mandate for the Near East or a part thereof, there shall be 
| associated with the Director of Antiquities a Board repre- 
senting the archæological interests of America, France, 
Great Britain, and Italy, which shall advise, and in some 


———ÁÀÓÀ 


cases decide, upon questions of general interest to be 

submitted to it." 

Proressor J. H. BnEAsTED stated that similar resolutions 
had already been submitted to the Peace Conference for 
embodiment in the Treaty with Turkey. SIR CHARLES LYALL 
Called attention to the resolutions presented to the Peace 
Conference by the British Academy. Mr. Orrorp suggested 
that in view of the insecure conditions monuments should 
not be left in the charge of the countries where they are 
found. Proressor NaviLLE welcomed the resolution, and 
illustrated the difficulty of preserving archeological finds 
Intact among populations initiated into their monetary value. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Gaster. 

5 M. Danon read two papers, entitled respectively 
Légendes turques sur les Kizil-Baches and Fragmens de versions 
turques de la Bible. 

The first paper dealt with two unpublished Turkish 

Scuments (end of the sixteenth century) concerning tlre 
religious Organization of the Kizil-bashes, or of a Muhammadan 
au among them, their sexual communism and weekly rite 


In its Celebration. 
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The three MS. fragments treated in the second paper 
belong to the Bible and the post-Biblical literature, They | 
are (1) six leaves of a Karaite version in Hebrew characte 
of the Proverbs of Solomon, the author being probably 
Abraham b. Samuel Firkovitz, author of a similar version 
of the Pentateuch (published at Ortakeuy-Constantinople 
in 1832-5), as is shown by the absence in both translatioy 
of the inversion proper to Turkish syntax; (2) a version of 
Ecclesiasticus, or the Book of Wisdom of Ben-Sira, perhaps 
due to a Greek speaking the Turkish dialect of Kaisarié in 
Asia Minor, dating from the sixteenth century circa, and 
accompanied by a French translation of the eighteenth (1); 
(3) the romance falsely named after Haigar (Akhiakar) in 
Turkish, probably a translation from the Arabic, but 
abridged, as appears from the absence of several proper name 
found in the Greek original, and having the edifying purpos 
of showing a pagan minister of Sennacherib, after numerous 
trials, embracing Islam, or rather monotheism. 

À. vote of thanks to M. Danon was proposed, supported 
with some interesting observations by Proressor HAGOPBN | 
and carried. | 

FRIDAY, September 5 

10.30 a.m. Str Percy Svkrs in the chair. The following |. 
papers were read :— 

І. Proressor A. T. Chay, dealing with the Empire of the 
Amorites, showed that a much greater importance than hat 
hitherto been recognized attaches to the part played | 
the Amurru, or Amorites, in the history of the Near - 
The information contained in the Old Testament requ 
amplification from other sources, which lent à considera? Ў 
significance to this people. It was scarcely an exaggeratii 
to speak of a North-Semitic empire under their names: i 
* PROFESSOR GARSTANG, congratulating the lecturer, refer, 
to the co-operation of the American, French, and Bri Р 
archeological schools in Palestine, and advocated а com?" 
organization of libraries, curricula, and plans of work. 


e 
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| Professor Clay was cordially thanked. 

y } 9. Dr. A. COWLEY: A Passage in the Mesha Inscription 
and the early form of the Israelitish Divine Name.—In 
the ostraka from Samaria the name is т; in the 
Elephantine papyri it is 17". It was suggested that these 
forms both represent the same sound, and that at some time, 
probably in the fifth century в.с., the practice arose of writing 
а п to represent a long vowel. This view was supported by 

D the examination of other names occurring in the papyri. 

ij The final п of the Tetragrammaton (expressing a final a) 

d was added to ease the pronunciation, much as in other stems 

in Hebrew ending in 1. The longer form of the name, there- 

n fore, is developed from the shorter, and not vice versa. It is 

ї hardly possible that the full form should be found so early 

3 as the time of Mesha. In 1. 18 of his inscription, if it is not 

è the name, it must be the verb “to be”, and the phrase is 

б probably to be completed ттт" їз mwn), ^ that which should 
be for me,” i.e. “ my share ”.! 

| Proressor Cray remarked upon the great interest of 

f Dr. Cowley's investigation. PRorEssoR LANGDON continued 
this discussion, and a hearty vote of thanks was passed. 

3. M. OrERMONT-GANNEAU gave an account of a Jewish 

Д inscription оп а mosaic found during the War. The mosaic 
Was brought to light by the British bombardment on a spot 

t near the Mount of Temptation at Jericho. It invited the 

| — Jews to maintain their faith by liberal contributions, the 

і character being that of the Galilean synagogues of the first 

and Second century. The “holy place" for which con- | 
| ttibutions are invited was identified by the lecturer with the 
t| "Pos Tdros of the Essenes, so that the mosaic probably 

!|  ĉPpertained to an Essene synagogue. The site is probably 

that of the Maccabean fortress of Dok, where Simon was 

| assassinated, or Naära, near Jericho. Probably a scientific 
€xcavation would yield important historical information. 

3 AL Daxox, commenting on the paper, dwelt npon the EA 

4 reliability of Massoretic tradition, and went on to discuss кай 

' ! This paper will appear in the April Number. i 
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the questions raised by Dr. Cowley and Professor Clay | 
concerning the Tetragrammaton. A vote of thanks wj - 
passed to the lecturer. | 

4. Ркоғеѕѕок Bunkirr: Notes on the Table of Nation 
(Genesis X).—Genesis x, the “ Table of Nations", is to þe 
regarded as a unity, part of the work of J, the “ Jahwistic" 
compiler of the eighth century в.с. In this table Shem includes 
the nations with which the Israelites felt themselves kin; 
Japheth and Ham, on the other hand, are merely geographical 
expressions for the nations north and south of the Semite; 

The newly discovered “ Sumerian Dynastic List” from 
Nippur, discussed by the late Dr. L. W. King in his Schweich 
Lectures for 1916, helps us to see that the Babylonian 
“Cush ” in Gen. x stands for Kesh, the earliest traditional 
seat of civilization in Babylonia (older than Erech), not for 
the Elamite Kossites. 

The fact that Kish and Erech are grouped under Ham 
shows that the Hebrews understood that the earliest 
Babylonian civilization (i.e. the Sumerian) was not Semitic 
Arpachshad symbolizes the’ earliest Semitic Babylonian 
population ;' Eber, followed by Peleg (ie. “ division ^ 
Gen. x, 25), symbolizes the separation between the 
Sumerianized Semitic Babylonians and those who, like the 
ancestors of the Hebrews, remained Semitic in culture ad | 
language. : A | 

In putting a vote of thanks to Professor Burkitt for hi 
interesting paper, the CHAIRMAN propounded a very orig 
explanation of the name Kush in connexion with the im 
populations differentiated by their hair. 

5. Mr. Krenxow: The Poetical Remains of Миг 
al *Uqaili.—The works of this poet mark the transition from 
the genuine Bedouin to the litteraire of the town, and В. 
manifest traces of Persian influence. dl 

Dr. HIRSCHFELD having discussed the paper; а co 
vote of thanks was passed. , 

The proceedings then terminated. 


e 
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The Indian Sphere 
THURSDAY, September 4 


П | 10.30. Mr. M. Гохсуовтн Dames, Vice-President of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, in the chair. 

„| PROFESSOR А. А. MACDONELL read a paper entitled Notes on 
Sanskrit Studies at the Present Time, of which the following is 
an abstract :— 

He dealt with the present state of Sanskrit studies, chiefly 
as affected by the War, and with their future prospects. He 
showed how the work of individual Oriental scholars had been 
interrupted, how some of them had lost their lives, while 
Societies like the Royal Asiatic of Great Britain and Ireland 


H 


| 
| 


had suffered both financially and in the amount of scholarly 
work published by them. The action of the Academies in the 
promotion of Oriental research had been to a large extent 
suspended. This was especially the case with the proposed 
critical edition of the Mahabharata. At the present time the 
funds available for the purpose amounted to £6,000, a sum 
made up of about £1,700 from subscriptions, a subvention of 
£1,700 promised by the India Office, and a grant of £2,500 
voted by the Associated Academies. Before the outbreak of 
i the War, estimates of the cost of printing had been furnished, 
|i the collaborators, most of whom were Germans, had been 
| Selected, and the portions of the epic assigned to them allotted. 

Now that the War had come to an end we were faced with the 
| question how the undertaking should be resumed. The 


) answer to this depends on the attitude which the Academies 
of this and the Allied countries were going to adopt towards 

i} those of Germany and Austria. A suggestion was made as 

Lf to what that attitude should be. - 

Bi The War had put an end to a publication of an international 
character, the Oriental Bibliography, which it was advisable to 

| revive by the co-operation of the Allied Asiatic Societies. 


The only department of Oriental research not detrimentally 
affected was archeology. In India archeological work had 
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been pursuing an uninterrupted course of progress, as show 
by the admirable annual reports published by the Director of 
the Archeological Survey. The post of Archeological (оц. 
missioner of Ceylon had now been filled by the appointment of 
Mr. A. M. Hocart, M.A., of Exeter College, who was pursuing 
his probationary studies at Oxford. In another region of the 
East archeology would positively benefit as a result of the 
War. The important archeological areas of Syria, Palestine, 
and Mesopotamia would now be under the protection of 
civilized states and would be scientifically exploited. | 
As to the future of Sanskrit studies in India and in this 
country, the prospects were not altogether bright. There wer 
now only two European Sanskrit scholars in India, and, when 
those two retired, there would probably be none left im the | 
whole of India, either in the educational or the archeological 
service. It was for various reasons important that there should 
be a few such scholars in India, especially those trained in 
research. Several years ago some Oriental Professors d 
Oxford and Cambridge recommended to the India Office the | 
establishment of a few scholarships to enable trained you'g 
scholars to pursue the study of subjects which could be better 
learnt in India than in Europe, such as archeology, ethnology: | 
and the philology of modern vernaculars. Not long after | 
wards the Government of India started a system by whit 
two or three scholars selected every year from the "Université 
in different parts of India are sent over to England to 
trained in Oriental subjects according to Western methods? 
research. This system had already resulted in several use 
publications. But it was too soon yet to judge how far OP 
plan would succeed in the long run. "e 
The question of how to promote the study of Sanskrit ^. 
other subjects by Europeans in connexion with India w б 
present circumstances could probably best be met ү 
establishment of a British Institute of Oriental Res’ e 
analogous in its arrangement to the British School at 
and at Rome, or the French School of the Extreme East 


| 
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| Hanoi. This would in no way interfere with the proposed 

i Oriental Institute at Delhi, because it would provide for the 
wants of trained European scholars pursuing these studies in 
India, while the latter would cater for Indian students not 
yet trained in research. The main difficulty at the present 
time would, no doubt, be how to raise the necessary funds, 
But perhaps the American Oriental Society might be able 
to co-operate with the Royal Asiatic Society in this matter ; 
and, if the project could be brought within the scope of 
the Carnegie fund, the financial difficulties would probably 
disappear. 

e Mn. F. W. Tuomas called attention to the recently reported 
j proposal of the Bhandarkar Institute in Poona for a critical 
edition of the Mahabharata, to be produced in India by the 
aid of a fund which had been placed at its disposal for the 
purpose; also to the announcement of a Congress of 
Orientalists to be held shortly at Poona under the auspices of 
the Institute. He also referred to the increasing number 
of young Indian scholars trained in Europe, or otherwise versed 
in European methods of research and producing valuable 
work, 
Mr. Parcirer acknowledged the good work of Indian 
| scholars, and the same point was enforced by PROFESSOR 
| 


Sten Konow and Proressor J. Рн. VocEL, the latter 

:[ pressing a hope that the proposed Institute of Research in 

el India might have an international character. Mm. P. P. S. 

f Sasrrr urged that Indians should be associated with the 

| Institute, 

; 2. PRorzsson E. J. Варѕох: Noles on the history of the s 
“ord “drachma” —The Greek drachma with its multiples and ; 

1 Subdivisions was introduced into India by Alexander the 

j Pl and his Greco-Bactrian successors; and the smaller 


ver coins of Apollodotus and Menander are actually called 


Д бафта by the author of Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, 
j "Ар. 


be 


80. But the word, or its Indian equivalent, has not 
“n found in Sanskrit literature or inscriptions until a much 


^ m 
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later date. The form dramma, which appears first in the | 
Gwalior inscription of Bhojadeva of Капал) (А.р. 875), is to he 
traced to Iran, where the drachma was the ordinary money 


of account during the Parthian and Sassanian periods, The 

Rajputs of Kanauj were Gurjaras who came into the country 

of the lower Indus from Ivan by the route through Kandahar, 

Quetta, and Kalat, probably at the time of the great Him 

invasion in the latter half of the fifth century A.D. The 

Hünas and Gurjaras brought with them into India vag 

quantities of Sassanian coins. "Their earliest Indian issuesar 

simply Sassanian coins re-struck ; and their first independent | 

issues are closely imitated from the current Sassanian coins, | 

These ате found in great numbers in Marwar, the region d 

Rajputana adjacent to the country which was first invaded | 

The next stage is represented by the so-called Gadhiya-paisi, 4 

coins of thick Indian fabrie, but still retaining the origini 

Sassanian types. The coins to which the name dramma I 
specifically applied in the inscriptions, e.g. the Srimad-Adi 

Varaha drammas struck by Bhojadeva, are manifestly co | 

nected both by their fabric and by their weight (about | 

65 grains = 4211 grammes) with the Gadhiya-pusd. Ther | 

belong to the period when Gurjara rule had extended from the | 

land of the Indus to the land of the Ganges. j 

Sm GEORGE Grierson pointed out that the form dem) 

should really be written with a cerebral r, and was а diminui | 

of dam, and Mr. Lonaworrn Dames concurred in that y | 

Proressor SyLvarn Lévi drew attention to the linguis! 
significance of the form dramma, which by the retention | 

@- the original т and the loss of the aspirate testifies to its poa 
through an Iranian medium, a contribution which | 
cordially weleomed by Professor Rapson. i 
3. Proressor T. W. Ruys Davos reported 10 eh 
Present Position and Prospects of the Pali Text Society: | 
said: You doubtless know how the Society was starta 
1881 to publish the historical records preserved in palm 
. MSS. written in Pali in the alphabets of Burma, Siati 
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Ceylon. Pali was almost unknown in Europe; capable 
editors could certainly be counted on the fingers of one hand ; 
and there was no money to pay for the printing or for the work 
of editing. Our utmost hope was to print two volumes a year. 
Thirty-eight years have since then elapsed. "The Society 
las brought out not only the seventy-six volumes it hoped 
to be able to do ; it has published ninety-six. All the oldest 
of the texts have appeared. The Society has started a series 
of translations, and is preparing a much-needed dictionary. 
The publication for the five years 1914-18 include the com- 
pletion of the Dhammapada Commentary, a new edition of 
the Sutta-Nipdta and of its commentary, and of the Khuddaka 
Patha and its commentary ; and finally of the Niddesa, a work 
of the greatest interest, as it is the oldest complete Pali 
commentary in existence. 

The outlook for the immediate future is dark. Even before 
the War the cost of printing had slowly, but steadily, gone up. 
Since the War it has increased by leaps and bounds. Some- 
thing will have to bedone. The Society has received donations 
amounting altogether to just two thousand pounds. Either 
more donations must come in, or more subscribers, or the 
Society will have to suspend its work for the present. Two 
volumes of the dictionary, text and translation of the Visuddhi- 
Magga, the translation of Buddhaghosa's Attha-salint and 
other important texts are waiting to be printed. 

Tur Cnamwaw thanked Professor Rhys Davids for his 
Presence and his report. 

2 Dr. J. N. FARQUHAR: The Historical Position of 
Ратапапда Не argued that, as 16 had been shown in recent 
research that Namdev, the Maratha Bhakta, an immediate 
forerunner of Ramananda, had flourished about 1400-30, it 
would be reasonable to take 1430 as the upward limit of 
saminanda’s activity as a teacher. This fits in well with tlie 

1 of Pipa, his royal disciple, in 1425, and with the life of 
abir, who seems to have been born in 1440. „Оп the билә: 
and, fresh information from Udaipur suggests that Mira Bai 

TRAS. JAN, 1920. п 
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left the Mewar capital and became a disciple of Raj Ws. 
another of Ramananda’s disciples, about 1470. The maste | 
therefore, was probably dead by this time. Thus the forty | 
years 1430-70 cover the period of Ramananda’s teaching. 

He gave many reasons for disbelieving the сотто 
traditional statement that Ramananda belonged to the sect of | 
Ramanuja, especially the fact that he taught that release was 
to be found in Rama alone. 

He probably came of a Ramaite sect which existed in South 
India and used as its chief scriptures, in addition to Valmikis 
Ramayana, the Agastya-Suttkshna-Samvada andthe Adhyatna- | 
Ватауапа, which finds release in Rama alone and teaches 
a Rama-mantra. The latter is one of the chief sources o 
Tulsi Das’s Ramayana, and a few years ago the Agaslyr 
Sutikshna-Samvada was published in a Hindi translation in 
the North with the biography of Ramananda included. lt 
thus seems likely that Ramananda belonged to this sect, and 
brought its theology and its literature to the North with him: 

Sir вовсе Grierson complimented Dr. Farquhar on hs 
interesting paper, and proceeded to discuss the question d 
date, which involved certain difficulties. Dr. Farquhar 
replied. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


FRIDAY, September 5 4 | 
10.30. Proressor SyLvarn Livi having been voted in! 
the Chair, Dr. Vincent SurrH delivered an address entiti | 
Mr. Jayaswal’s Paper on Statues of two Saisunaga Bang 
The two statues, which are in the Indian Museum, б 
were found at Patna about a century ago. They are 2 
round, and of life size or a little larger. Hach bears? р 
inscription of eight characters, cut on the scarf passing ^ 
the back. The characters are exceptionally difficult (07 
because the script is peculiar and.the forms of the ES 1 
obscured by the parallel grooves marking the folds © ] 
scarf. The only letter repeated is n, which appears 
1 This paper will appear in the April Number. 


e 
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| curiously late shape, most resembling that found in certain 
Ta Kushan inscriptions of the first or second century A.C., a date 
y ! quite impossible for the statues. The inscriptions have been 
studied carefully for the first time by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, 
n whose work has been criticized by Mr. R. D. Banerji of the 
of | Indian Museum. Both the scholars named, who had the 
5 | advantage of examining the statues at leisure, have published 
| their results in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
h | Society for 1919, vol. у. Both agree that the statues are pre- 
| Maurya, the oldest known in India, and that they are portraits 
г of the two kings, Аја or Udaya, and his son, Varta Namdi 
3 or Nandi (Nanda) Vardhana, who reigned in the fifth century 
Í B.C. That result, if established, revolutionizes the history of 
| Indian art. If the Patna statues and their inscriptions are as 
n old as supposed, it must be admitted that the art of sculpture 
t in stone was well matured two centuries before Asoka. The 
d execution of the images is such that it presupposes a long 
prior development of plastic art. 


i Dr. Smith was impressed by the fact that both Jayaswal and 
| Banerji agree in the reading of the inscription on the later or 
it B statue as being Saba khate Vata Namdi, which is interpreted 


аз meaning * Varta Namdi of universal dominion”. The 
reading seems to be certain. Jayaswal read the second 
| — Syllable as pa, but Banerji points out that on the stone it is 


0 | ba. The correction does not affect the interpretation. The 
d Second on the older or A statue is more difficult to read. 
а Banerji feels doubts about three of the eight characters, 
"7 “е concurring with Jayaswal that the inscription refers 
е to King Aja, also called Udaya or Udayim. Dr. Smith, while 
ty unwilling to dogmatize, was and is of opinion that the statues 
ty ше pre-Maurya, that probably they were executed not later 
"d than 400 B.C., that the inscriptions are contemporary with the ; 
i Statues, and that the appearance of comparative modernity 
y 2 the Scriptis not conclusive. For the present the problem 


^ EA Tegarded as not yet definitely solved. 
| - SENART referred to the interesting nature of the theory 
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propounded, but declined to venture upon any discussion 
of its justification pending the possibility of inspecting 
estampages of the two inscriptions. SIR GEORGE GRIER 
stated that he had been awaiting the arrival of estampages, 
which Mr. Jayaswal had sent to him, and they had arrive] 
only that morning. He exhibited them. Dr. L. D. Baryen 
stated that after a study of the inscriptions he entirely dis. 
sented from the view taken by Mr. Jayaswal. He criticized 
the readings, and drew attention to inconsistencies in the 
supposed dialectical forms ; from the position of the writing 
on the backs of the statues he concluded that it contained 
only mason’s notes. 

2. PROFESSOR STEN Konow communicated the preliminary 
results of a renewed examination of Some Documents relalin 
to the Ancient History of the Indo-Scythians. Professor Sieg 
had proved that the Indo-European language once spoke 
in the north-eastern parts of Chinese Turkistan is in some 
manuscripts called Arsi, while in Uigur colophons it seems 
to be designated as Toyri. Professor Müller is probably right 
in comparing the statement of Trogus, according to whith 
the kings of the Tokharians were at some period styled 
Asiani, so that the Asii and Asiani of the classical author 
would have to be identified with Arsi and the Tokhari | 
with Toyri. Accordingly the language variously sijl 
Toxri and Ат& must be considered as the speech of the # | 
Tokharians, as has long ago been inferred by Sieg and other | 

Now the Tokharians have usually been identified with i : 
Yueh-chi and also with the Kushàn rulers of India and 
Indian borderland. All that we know about the b 
however, seems to show that they spoke an Iranian tongi 5; 
closely related to, if not identical with, the old Jang, 
of the Khotan country, and further that there ^ ^ 
intimate relations between them and the Iranians of 807 al 
Turkistan. Several new facts were brought ior" 
proof of this, e.g. titles used to describe the Kushán 
Kanishka and the Zeda inscription, which were also fo 


e 
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Old Khotanese, and the use of the title shao, which is well 
known from the coin legends of Kanishka and his successors, 
in Khotanese documents, in such a way that we can infer 
that the system of government known to have existed amongst 


ed the Sakas of India with subordinate rulers styled shao or shahi 
T was also in use in the Khotan country. We would naturally 
5 infer a close relationship between the Sakas, the Kushāns, 
el and the Iranians of Southern Turkistan, if it were not for the 
he supposed identification of the Tokharians with the Yueh-chi 


and their successors, the Kushans. This identification 
cannot, however, be maintained. Chinese sources inform us 
that the Yueh-chi conquered Ta-hia, and Trogus tells us that 
the Asiani became kings over the Tokharians. Marquardt 
has long ago compared these two statements with each other 
and identified the Asiani with the Yueh-chi and the Tokharians 
with the Ta-hia, and this identification has now received 
fresh support through the new discovery of the name drs 
for the language apparently called Toxri elsewhere. The 
Yueh-chi were accordingly originally different from the 
Tokharians, whose migration towards the west, when they 
settled in Bactria, must be referred to an earlier period 
than the Yueh-chi conquest. The Yueh-chi, on the other 
hand, later on made themselves masters of the Tokharians 
in Bactria as well as in the east, and the title or designation 
iy Атй, Asii, should be explained to denote these Yueh-chi 
| — TuUlrs It js perhaps itself an Iranian word and connected 
k| with the title alysána, erjhüna, used in an Indo-Skythian 


t 2 & ou GE c 
5 те == чао аы ЫЕ ЭШЕ nin ae 


п mscription and in Iranian texts from Southern Turkistan. 

i| T so, it must be different from the designation Yueh-chi, ў 
t Nur-si, Kushi, which is used to denote these rulers themselves. j 
p The Yueh-chi or Kushāns were, according to everything 

2 we know about them, Iranians, and musi provisionally be E 

я described as a Saka tribe. Е E 
А Tut Снлтвмах thanked Professor Konow for his valuable: e 

J son tribution concerning an important matter which otherwise кА 

b Might not have been represented at the Joint Session. ro 


е Y 
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3. Mr. Е. W. Taomas: Some remarks on Indian | 
Cosmography. 

Little, has been written concerning conceptions of the 
cosmos entertained by ordinary unmetaphysical persons in 
ancient India. Our Indo-European ancestors seem to have | 
conceived a world in three tiers, occupied respectively by tle | 
deivos, ог“ sky-people ", the ghemones, homines, émiy8óno, q 
“dwellers upon the earth ", and the subterranean people, 
Govt, including certain gods, demons, and the dead. The 
earth was, no doubt, circular, whether flat or otherwise, 
To the earliest Greeks and Teutons the cosmos was comparable 
to a pair of inverted bowls, both resting on a surrounding 
ocean and the larger one, the vault of the sky, enveloping 
the other. This conception, which was also Babylonian, 
was apparently not entertained by the Vedic Indians, who 
paradoxically conceived of the two bowls, each triple as 
concave to each other (camua samici), a view which, no doubt, 
survives in the cosmic egg of the Puranas. But it clearly 
underlays the well-known Jaina cosmographic figure, which 
again reproduces the triplicity of the Vedic conception. The 
vertical divisions of the Jaina trasa-nàdà, in conjunction with 
the akimbo figure, were perhapsderived from misunderstanding 
of a well-known Babylonian plaque, held out by a demon 
whose head, claws, and feet appear in front. As Dr. Pal 
Carus had shown in the Monist for 1897, this design p | 
clearly the source of the Indian, Tibetan, and other Buddhis 
representations of the wheel of life, the idea of circulan 
being a Buddhist addition. The Buddhist wheel account? 
ior the later paradoxical shape of Mount Meru, which Р 
most, though perhaps not in all, the Brahmanical descripti" 


ur 


A Е : 

3 increases in breadth with its height; this feature 15 pla 

E due to its having been originally a segment of à circle. 7 | 
| Buddhist picture had, no doubt, been popularized by d 


c 9 5 TH 
activity of preaching friars, yamapatta men, etc. Mo а 


Meru was perhaps of Babylonian origin, as had been s 
though this was not certain, as the idea of a mountain ош 


е 
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Indian cosmographies were therefore composed of three 


m| gods was widespread, vide the Greek Olympos, ete. The 
| 
| several elements, namely, (1) the conception of the two super- 


nc posed bowls, (2) the conception (perhaps originally due to 
e a misunderstanding of the Babylonian tablet) of tiers of 


existence, (3) the conception of the world mountain, or moun- 
tain of the gods. 
Tar CHAIRMAN thanked Mr. Thomas for his paper. 


«| 4. PRorEsson J. Рн. VoaEL: A British School of Indian 
e, Studies in India. 

le At a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society on March 14, 
g 1916, Professor Macdonell pointed out the necessity of 
g establishing a school of research for Europeans at some 
, centre of Sanskrit learning, preferably Benares. 

0 As regards the desirability of such an institution, all 
5 Sanskritists will agree. Many years ago a similar proposal 
t, was made by Sir John Marshall, the Director-General of 
Y . Archeology in India. 

h Notwithstanding the great progress made in archeological 
e and philological research since Sir William Jones founded 
h the Asiatic Society of Bengal an enormous amount of work 


still remains to be done in every department of Indian studies. 
Tt is a hopeful sign that of late years several provincial societies 
have been started, which devote themselves to historical 
research. Besides, there are the scientific departments of the 


i Government of India, the Archæological, Ethnographical, and 
Linguistic Surveys. As regards the Archæological Survey, 
ay 10 should be noted that its primary task is the preservation 


of the ancient monuments, their investigation occupying 
only the second place. Important groups of ancient buildings, 


f e.g. those of the Imperial Capital, Delhi, have never been 
i adequately described. The museums of India, too, contain 
А ^ mass of material which has only very partially been 
í explored. There is ample room for detailed studies of 
| Practically every class of antiquities. As regards epigraphy, 
д excellent work has been done both by European and Indian 
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scholars. But side by side with the Epigraphica Indica and 
Epigraphica Indo-Moslemica we want the Corpus I nscriptionyy, 
Indicarum to be continued. Of this series only two volumes 
have so far appeared, one of which, dealing with the Asoka 
inscriptions, is now obsolete. 
What has been said about Indian archeology and epigraphy 

is also true of linguistic and literary studies, as well as of 
ethnology, anthropology, and folklore. In these departments 
too, we notice a great disproportion between works and 
workers. 
What great results a research institute can produce is 
proved by the École Française d'Extréme-Orient. The vast 
amount of scientific work of a very high order accomplished 
by that school is embodied in the Bulletin and its numerous 
monographs. 
What is wanted for India is a research institute on the 
same lines. The professors should merely guide the students 
in their researches, besides devoting themselves to their 
own work of investigation. The following subjects ought to 
be represented: Sanskrit (Vedic and classic) and Pali 
archeology, epigraphy and numismatics, Arabic and Persian 
the modern languages of India, ethnology, anthropology: 
and folklore. This would mean about twelve chairs at least 
but the institute could very well start with a limited stall. 
The number of scholarship-holders ought to be restric 
во as to secure the election of first-rate men. As a centre d 
scientific research, the proposed substitute would attract 
many workers from among the Indian Civil Service, the 
Education Department, and Missionary Societies. It 00556 
be established at Simla or some other hill station as & retreat 
during the summer, whereas in the cold season the member 
of the school would be scattered all over India, each eng? 6, 
in-his peculiar subject of inquiry. 4 E. 
Tue CRHAIRMAN, in thanking Professor Vogel for №8 a 
tribution, regretted that the lateness of the hour predi 
an adequate discussion of the important topic, which WoR 
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however, come up for deliberation and discussion at the 
final general meeting (see above, pp. 137 sqq.). 
The business of the Section then terminated. , 


Central Asia and the Far East | 
THURSDAY, September 4 


10.30. The chief interest attaching to this Section had been 

| aroused by two papers read at the plenary session on the | 
afternoon of September 3, when MONSIEUR HENRI CORDIER | 

s gave his exhaustive report on Chinese studies during the past 

t twenty years, and Monsieur Ётхот his interesting account 

| of the work done for the study of archeology and ethnology 

j in Indo-China. The attendance at the sectional sitting on 

September 4, with М. Corprer as Chairman, was con- 


nen oe 
e HÀ: 


) sequently small, only seven being present. The section had, 
however, presented to it two papers of exceptional interest. 
ў 1. Proressor PELLIOT, Le Texte Mongol de V histoire secrète 
) des Mongols, reported on a transcription of a Mongol manu- 


script, giving the secret history of the Mongol, or Yuen, 
dynasty on the throne of the Chinese Empire, A.D. 1280- 
1368. The original is not available, but a Chinese scholar 
| early in the Ming period published a transcription of it, and it 
is of this that Professor Pelliot had obtained a copy. The 
р transcription gave no Mongol text, but in parallel columns 
|} it gave: (a) the phonetic equivalent in Chinese characters 
if of the Mongol original; (b) a bald word-for-word translation 
of each Mongol word; (c) a free translation m flowing 
| Chinese, In this way it had been possible to reconstruct 
(| the original, thus furnishing most valuable material for the 
| historian, who had hitherto been dependent on the official 
| Chinese Annals of the Yuen "dynasty. 
| 2. Mr. Lroxzr С. Норктухв, Notes on the Art of the Shang 
d nasty Miniatures, gave an account of the finding of the 


3 inscribed oracular bones, which within the past twenty years 294 | 
й had been discovered in the Chinese province of Honan. These E oa 1 
| ° E44 | 
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were at first tentatively assigned to the early centuries dt 
the Chow dynasty (c. 1122-250 B.c.); but scholars, Chinese 
and European, who have made them their study, are Doy 
agreed in ascribing them to the Shang dynasty (о, 179. 
1122 m.c.) In his papers in the JRAS. Mr. Hopkins hag 
already dealt in detail with the forms and meaning of th 
characters inscribed on these bone votive offerings; buthe 
now exhibited to the Section the actual tablets, of an age 
exceeding, and in some cases much exceeding, three thousand 
years. He drew his hearers’ attention to the artistic quality 
of the dragons and other animal forms, as well as to variou 
other signs with which they were decorated. The chief interest 


and even value in the study of these inscriptions is, however, | 


in the recovery of archaic forms of Chinese ideograms, mor 
nearly than anything before known approaching the original 
hieroglyphic representations of natural objects. 
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Archeological Survey of India. Frontier Circle. Annual 
Report, 1918-19. Peshawar, 1919. 
From the Government of India. 


Ballard, Brig.-Gen. C. R. Russia in Rule and Misrule. 
London, 1920. From the Publishers. 


Bloomfield, Maurice. The Life and Stories of the Jaina 
Savior Рагсуапаёћа. Baltimore, 1919. 
From the Publishers. 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Handbook. 1919. 
From the Curator. 


British Museum. Subject Index of Modern Works. By 
G. K. Fortescue. 1881—1900, 3 vols. ; 1901-10, 2 vols. 
1911-15. 1 vol. From the Trustees. 
Bureau of American Ethnology. Thirty-second Annual 
Report, 1910-11. 
—— The Maya Indians of Southern Yucatan and Northern 
British Honduras. By T. W. F. Gann. Washington, 1918. 
~— Archeological Explorations in North-Eastern Arizona. 
By A. V. Kidder & S. J. Guernsey. Washington, 1919. 
From the Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 
Calcutta University Commission, 1917-19. Report. Vols. 
Vii-xii, Evidence and Documents. Calcutta, 1919. : 
From the Government of India. 
Coldstream, Lieut-.Col. W. M. Records of the Survey of 
India, Vol. xii. Calcutta, 1919. 
From the Surveyor-General of India. 
Cosmos. La base de una faz duradera. New York, 1917. 
F rom the Smithsonian Institute, Washington. 
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Customary Law of the Kangra District (excluding Kulu) 
Vol. xxviii. Lahore, 1919. From the Secretary of Sta 


Dastur-Meherji Rana, Dara S. Dastur Meherji Rana and thy 
Emperor Akbar. Bombay, 1918. From the Publishers 


Deussen, P. Outline of the Vedanta System of Philosophy 
according to Shankara. Translated by Professor J, H, 
Woods & C. B. Runkle. 2nd edition. London. 

From the Publishers, 


District Gazetteers of the Upper Provinces. Naini Tal. 
B vol., Kumaun Division. Allahabad, 1917. | 
From the Government of India. 


Dutens, Alfred. Essai sur l'Origine des Exposants Casuels en 
Sanscrit. Paris, 1883. Presented by Madame Duten. 


Ferguson, J. C. Outlines of Chinese Art. The Scammon 
Lectures of the Art Institute of Chicago: $3.20. 
Chicago, 1919. From the Publishers. 


Foster, William. A Guide to the India Office Records 
1600-1858. London, 1919. From the Secretary of Stale 


Garde, M. B. A Guide to Surwaya. Lashkar, 1918. 
From the Archeological Department, Gwalior Stale. 


Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Altertumskunds | 
III. Band, I. Heft B. Epic Mythology. By E. Washbumt 
Hopkins. Strassburg, 1915. Bought: 


Pali Literature u. Sprache. Von W. Geiger. тазоди 
1916. Bough 
" 

Keane, A. H. Man, Past and Present. Revised ші 
largely rewritten by A. Hingston Quiggin & A ў 
Haddon. Cambridge, 1920. From the Publishes 1 
Kirtikar, Lieut.-Col. & Major B. D. Basu. Indian Мейо 
_ Plants. 2 vols. Plates. Allahabad, 1918. Ж 
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Laoust, Emile. Mots et Choses Berberes. Notes de 
linguistique et d'ethnographie, dialectes du Maroc. Plates, 
Paris. 1920. From the Author. 


Lorimer, D. L. R. & E. O. Persian Tales. Written down 


for the first time in the original Kermani and Bakhtiari. • 


Translated by D. L. R. L. & E. О. L. Illustrated by 
Hilda Roberts. London, 1919. From the Authors. 


' Macincol, Nicol. Psalms of Maratha Saints. The Heritage 


of India Series. London, 1919. From the Publishers. 


Mahzor, Yannai. A Liturgical work of the Seventh Century. 
Edited from Genizah fragments. With notes and intro- 
duction by Professor Israel Davidson and Professor 
Louis Ginzberg. Texts and studies of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America. Vol. vi. New York, 
1919. F'rom the Author. 


Mercer, Rev. S. A. B. The Book of Genesis. 


— Religious and Moral Ideas in Babylonia and Assyria. 


— Growth of Religious and Moral Ideas in Egypt. London, 
1920. From the Publishers. 


Narasimhachar, R. The Kesava Temple at Belur. Mysore 
Archeological Series. Architecture and Sculpture in 


Mysore, No.2. Plates. Bangalore, 1919. 
From the Author. 


Narasimhacharya, Rao Bahadur R. Karnataka Kavi Charite 
or Lives of Kannada Poets. Vol. ii. From the Fifteenth 


Century to the end of the Seventeenth. Bangalore, 1919. 
: From the Author. 


Panjab District Gazetteers.* Vol. via. Karnal District, 
with maps. 1918. Zahore, 1919. y 


77 Volxxxiva, pt. ii, A and B. Muzaffargarh District, 


Теја Tahsil with maps, 1916. Lahore, 1919. 
ps, 1916. : А 
: : From the Government of India. 
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Pieris, P. E. Ceylon and the Hollanders, 1658-1796. m. | 
London, 1918. From the Publishes | 
Rawlley, R. C. Economics of the Silk Industry. 4 Study | 
in Industrial Organization. London, 1919. | 
From. the Publishers, | 

Sarkar, Jadunath. History of Aurangzib. Vol: iv. Southen | 
India, 1645-89. Calcutta, 1919. From the Author, | 


Sarkar, J. Studies in Mughal India. . e 1919. 


See, Chong Su. The Foreign Trade of China. Studies in | 
History, Economics, and Public Law. Edited by the | 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. 
Vol. Ixxxvii. Whole No. 199. Published under the 
auspices of the China Society of America. New York 
1919. From the Publishers: 

University of London. The Calendar, 1919-20. 

—— Regulations for Internal Students, 1919-20. 


—— Regulations for External Students, 1919. | 
From the University of Tonio | 

Venkatasubbiah, A. Some Saka Dates in Inscript 
A contribution to Indian Chronology. Mysore, 1918. - | 
From the Publisher 4 


Pamphlets a 

Asakawa, K. The Life of a Monastic Sho in Medieval Jari 

Washington, 1919. From the АЧ | 

Indian State Scholarships. Pamphlet No. 6.' Bud. 5 

Education, India. Calcutta, 1919. А 

^ From the Government of ig ; 

K. R. Cama Oriental Institute. Report of the work. 10 
1910 to 1918. E 


Krom, Dr. N. J. De sumatraansche Periode der Javi 
Geschiedenis. Leiden, 1919. ^. From the Pubi 
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É A Passage in the Mesha Inscription, and the 
n Early Form of the Israelitish Divine Name 
1 


By Dr. A. COWLEY 


Line 18 of the Moabite Stone is frequently quoted as the 
only early instance of the use of the divine name outside 
Israel. The sentence runs as follows: mm ^b. . N OWA пр\1 
WA 55 on ANON. By comparison with 1. 12 the lacuna 
was filled by "эхх, which Mr. Clermont-Ganneau long ago 
rejected. Inl. 12 5хлх is singular, its meaning is obscure, 
and it is used with the verb UN] or AUN) which is also 
obscure. Here the verbis npN! and SNN would be plural. 
The two passages are therefore clearly not parallel and 
the reading *5N7N is not convincing. Hence it has been 
Proposed more recently to read ыз mN “the instruments 
of J.” а very weak phrase. As a matter of fact I believe 
that the passage is to be understood in quite a different í 
Way, and I suggest the reading mT ^b (707 mu HPN : 
“ad I took from thence what should be for myself (ie. 4 
my own share, as king)”. In order to see if the original 3 
Would admit of such a reading, I made a careful examina- A 
Моп of the stone in the Louvre in April, 1914, when ee 
Mr, Reng Dussaud most kindly put all the material at my жч 
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disposal. At the end of l. 17 nothing is left on the stone | 
after 1. The squeeze supplies 101079 NPN, after which | 
there ig a stroke | which may belong to an aleph (usually 1 
printed as certain), and with a little good will I thought 
I could see a trace of its head. he lines are not all of 
equal length. There would be room for MWIN, or, if the 
line is long, NWN NIN. At the beginning of 1. 18 mais 
clear. The verb “to be” does not occur elsewhere in the 
inscription, so that we do not know its form in the dialect 
of Moab. But in Isaiah 164 (“the burden of Moab”)it 
has been suggested that “IT is used in imitation of Moabite 
speech. If so, the verb was written with a 1. l 

As to the rest of the sentence, note first the root 3m, 
usually translated “drag”, “I dragged the altar-hearls | 
[whatever they are] before Kemosh ” is surely a pointless 
remark. He would have said what he did with them when 
he got them there. This translation is generally supported 
by reference to the Arabie cs to “trail a garment", 
etc. "The meaning is, however, more likely to le 
discovered from Biblical Hebrew. . The word occurs 

(1) in 2 Sam. 17 12, where perhaps it means “ drag ^. 

(2) in Jer. 15?, where it certainly means “ to tear in 
pieces”. The sentence marks a gradation: to kill, to teat 
in pieces (LXX eis Siacrracpov), to eat up the pieces, an 
so utterly annihilate (LXX eis &tadopdv). 

(8) in Jer. 22, probably “ drag”. 

(4) in Jer. 49 0, “they shall tear them like Jambs 

(5) in Jer. 38 11,19 mano mba and munon "NIA 
rags”. Р 

It does, therefore, in three places at least oul | 
mean to “tear in pieces”. This gives а real, if P 
meaning to its use here. imik По), «T took away the a 
(of 2) Doda and tore him in pieces before Kemosh. e E ^ 
(of the prisoners) *Itook away my share and tore шй 


st хы 
1 I find that Neubauer took the word so in Records of the Pass | 
p. 201 +. 


р 


“(ш 


p of й“ 
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in pieces before Kemosh". This would be as good a 
spectacle Gf that is the meaning of M3) as the slaying of 
all the inhabitants of the city in ll 11, 12. We may 
compare the treatment of Moab by David, 2 Sam. 82 
Still more illustrative is the story of Saul and the 
Amalekites. In 1 Sam. 15? Saul and the people spared 
Agag and the best of the sheep, etc, when they 
had been commanded to destroy everything (cf. 15%, 
sanm as here). In 15? Samuel shows Saul his duty 
by hewing the*captive king in pieces before the Lord. 
The phrase ‘n: *225::22N NN rou (LXX éodakev, Aq. Sym. 
Siéorracev) is exactly parallel to ‘D> "355 manoni. (The verb 
mou is a йтаЁ Meyópevov and it has been suggested to read 
Ypu “ боге in pieces ".) 

So that the 5хлх ! in |. 12 was a person, for you cannot 
tear an altar-hearth. From that point of view there 
would be no objection to the reading mm syn “the Arels 
of J.” But is the form mm possible for the name here ? 
It has been generally assumed that mm was the original 
form, of which тт and 7 were abbreviations. Considered 

! Burchardt, Al/kanaanitische Fremdworte, ii (1910), No. 92, following 
Bondi, compares with it the Egyptian (?) "iir in the Anastasi papyrus, 
which he translates “ Held”, **Streiter". Cf. also W. Max Miller, 
Asien и. Europa, p. 79. Gardiner in his edition of the papyrus (Egyptian 
Hieratic Texts, i, 1 (1911), p. 25") thinks the context requires “ guide", 
but Burchardt’s meaning would be equally suitable. 10 15 very probable 
that the two words are the same, and that the meaning is “ mighty man 5 
Whether regarded as protector or as ruler and oppressor. Mr. d 
however, points out that '"irir **1з found only in Pap. Anast., i, 23, 9; 
which is full of foreign (Syrian) words, and this word itself has the 
foreign determinative, showing that it is not Egyptian". It does not 
seem to be Semitic, and must therefore be a survival in Syria from some 
non-Semitic language (Hittite?). In the Bible NIN was evidently 
difficulty. and has often been corrupted to INN by apopular etymology, 
asif “lion of God”, In Isaiah 33 ^CON7N is parallel to D107 “SN 


7 H iw 
(К.у. ambassadors) and must mean **champions " or representatives of 


Some kind (of. 2 Sam. 23%, INTO DNIN 737 NN, plural. Such 
“meaning is very suitable inl. 12 of the inscription. The King of Israel 
had built up Ataroth (i.e. made a fortified place of it) and the NN was 
the governor appointed by him. A discussion of the word TUTTI would 


Involy : =: 
olve.too long a digression here. 
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without prejudice, however, the contrary seems certainly 
to be the case. The earliest form of the name found in any 
original document is in the still unpublished ostraka dis. 
covered by Reisner at Samaria. It there occurs! as Min the 
final syllable of proper names, e.g. vbiy. TAW. Hölseher 
(following Kittel) has surmised (correctly, I think, though 
he does not give his reasons) that it is to be pronounced 
T Удо or Yaw. This seems to be the ultimate (јот 
of the name. In similar compounds in the Masoretie 
text it is written wr-, and in the Aramaic papyri ті 
the independent form. I suggest that these forms both 
represent the same pronunciation (Yaw), and that at some 
time between the date of the ostraka from Samaria (say 
900 в.с.) and the Aramaic papyri, the practice arose of 


writing a п to represent a long vowel, just as in Arabie 
and late Hebrew an N was afterwards used. ‘This viewis 
perhaps not easy to accept, but it is worth considering. 
At the end of a word (as поча) п is admittedly a mete 
vowel letter, without any aspiration or guttural sound. It 
seems strange that it should be so used only when 
final, and not in the middle of a word. Yet according 
to the Masoretic orthography it never 'quiesces m 
the middle of a word? That it was only a later 
use of the letter, even at the end of a syllable? 
shown by the form эр» (for m») in the Pentateuch. BU 
it seems at least probable that similarly O77938 is only | 
a later method of writing DIAN, the п being inserted v 
indicate the long a, just as in mediaeval Hebrew, if it ү | 
necessary to point out the а as a long vowel V. 
might write BN?2N. The Masoretes, however, have B 
the medial m in all cases as 3 full consonant and doublet | 
the syllable. 


1 See the account by Hölscher in Mitt. d. Deutschen Pal.- 
1911, p. 26. 


? In names like "DU. 5NnUY, however, it has been TE 
from the root, though not sounded. p 


Verei 


с 
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This view, if accepted, would lead to far-reaching con- 
clusions. I will not apply it now to the many words in 
the Hebrew lexicon in which it explains difficulties, since 
such explanations may be regarded as subjective. The 
case of proper names, however, is different. These 
presumably had a fixed pronunciation which was more or 
less accurately represented in writing, at any rate at a time 
and place at whieh the name was familiar. In Sachau's 
papyrus 1! the name "mz3is generally transliterated as 
Bagohi. lt is evidently a compound of the Old Persian 
Baga, whatever the second part may be, and is the same 
name (though not necessarily the same person) as ihe 
з (ог SE) of Ezra 2 21, 814, and Neh. 77. 9, 1015 which 
appears in Greek under varieties of the form, Baryovat, 
Bayoet, or Greecized as Baywas. These forms can only be 
reconciled if they go back to an OP. *Bagawaiy. The Л 
would not have been dropped in Hebrew at the time of 
Ezra if it had been original. On the other hand, if п was 
used to represent long d, it may well have been written in 
Aramaic, where the necessity was felt of making the 
pronunciation clear by this device, although the practice 
had not yet been adopted in Hebrew when Ezra wrote. 
The œ in Bayóas, or the o in Вауоєі, or the ov in Bayouat 
was the nearest representation of 1(= English w} which 
was possible in Greek.! (The accent was not a stress 
accent.) In the papyri then the name was pronounced 
Bagawai, 

_ Another illustration is the name Darius as it appears 
їп the Elephantine papyri In his own inscription at 
Behistun, where presumably his name would be spelt 
Correctly, he is called (taking, Weissbach's transcriptions) 
ш O.P. Daraiauaus, in Elamite Dariiamaui$, and in 
Babylonian Dariiamu&, where the last а is absorbed in the 


= w), as in 


! Similarly i 7 fi ts F 
Э о аА ES {еп represents F ( 
y ìn pure Greek words an o ofte р! Sr thé 


vie olvos, for Fixos, Fivos, not for Foikos, Fotvos. Cf. Оа$$ш = 
Miean-Greek inscription from Delos, Rer. Sém. 1909, p. 402. 
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u (the т, of course, in Babylonian represents also the; sound 
of w). In the Biblical texts it is consistently spelt Урт 


(Hebrew, Hag. 1', 210; Zech. 1 "7, 1.2 Dam 11! 9. 
Ezra 45; Neh. 12 7. Кш, Dan. 6^ 2; Ezra 4% B8 


6 112-5). Probably the or iginal vowels were шү, agreeiny 
with the Babylonian form with which Ezra was familiar 
It was afterwards corrupted to the present easier forn, 
and the spelling made consistent by the Masoretes in all 
passages. 

If the form 0777 was used by Ezra, it would be current 
till at least 450 в.с. It is noticeable that of the thre 
spellings occurring in the papyri, this form is found only 
once, in a document (Sachau No. 30) dated by Sacha 
(and, I think, rightly) in 494 B.C., i.e. it is copied, like that 
in Ezra; from the Babylonian pronunciation. It is the 
earliest attempt at representing the sound of the name 
The next extension of the spelling in the papyri is UY 
in the Aramaic version of the Behistun inscription, which 
appears on several grounds to have been written down in 
its present form about 430—420 в.с. I take this вре! 
to represent the same (Babylonian) pronunciation, since 
the Aramaic follows closely the Babylonian versiot 
throughout, viz. Dariyawuš, the п being simply inserted 
to show that an a is to be sounded after the, si | 

"otherwise the name might be read Dariy tS (much 8s i 
-was in Greek). 

The third form of the name, and the commonest Ё 
Umm, which I take to represent the real = 
pronunciation, Darayawaus—the п again being usé 
indicate the a, the first 1 consonantal and the secon! 
vocalic. 

Thus: wrat= Bab. БОО 
occurs once (pap. 302) in 494 80 
wm= Bab. Dariyawus 


occurs 4 times (pap. 62, 1°) С "nt 
9.21.30) in 401 Y^ 
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d | unm = O.P. Darayawaus 
I. occurs 13 times (pap. 1 ?5) in 407 в.с. 
1 { (pap. 2749) in 407 в.с. 
| | (рар. 3*) с. 407 в.с. 
; | (pap. 6?) in 419 в.с. 

ad (pap. 2915) in 409—405 в.с. 
, (Strasb. A 2) in 410 в.с. 
| (Sayce-Cowley H!) in 
420 в.с. 

ib (S.C. J?) in 417 в.с. 
2 (S.C. K !) in 411 B.C. 


There are also three places (9 ?8, p. 204 and p. 222) where 
I l Į P 


not distinguished in O.P. That question! need not be 


e discussed here. Though the pronunciation hw might be 
, supposed (wrongly) to explain the spelling zm, as if it 
Ш were Darayawahu&, it could not explain 0177 (as 
n Darayahuš), since a syllable would then be wanting. The 
E view that m is used as a vowel letter does explain both 
Ü spellings. 

Д Putting aside, then, the doubtful readings, all the cases 
i in which m is so used in this name occur from about 


430 в.с. onwards. It is not so used in papyrus 30 (494 1.C.), 
So that the practice would seem to have been introduced 
between 494 and 430 B.C. 

i Other instances of the same use of п in the version of 


Ш the reading is uncertain. 
i It must not be forgotten, of course, that w and hw are 


1 the Behistun inscription are TANIN = Auramazda, and 
„| DNT = Vaumisa.? 
|t If a case has been made out for this use of in Aramaic, 


We may reasonably assume that it was also employed in 
the same way in Hebrew of the same date, at any rate 


1911, р. lxv. 
as Sachau (and 
nge had not 


3 See Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften der Achämeniden, 

* So in О.Р. cf. Elam. Maumišša, not for Vahumithra, 
J usti), since Mithr- is found in the papyri, so that the cha 
Yet taken place. Greek ’Quiaos. 
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for a time, ‘This explains the later form ony» (in P: 
for Das, It was merely another way of writing th 
name (as later we might have had ON ax) in certain 
documents. A reason for the sudden change had to he 
found by the compiler of Genesis, but there is no need for 
us to speculate on ПП" as a weakening of nma. Ti als, 
explains the development of NH bm from BH Уло, and 
other forms of the kind. The 3rd sing. perf. Kal was 
ою. This was written ban, the n representing the long 
vowel, and was then (later) treated as a triliteral, the 
п artificially becoming the second radical. Hence the 
participle bri, not found in BH. 

Now to return to the form of the divine name, As 
found in the papyri wr on the above theory is only 
another way of writing 07 the О огт appearing on the 
ostraka from Samaria. It is therefore not Semitic in 
origin, and the attempt to explain it as derived from m 
or mn as in Exod. 34 is no more to be taken as serious 
etymology than the derivation of ja “manna ” in Exod.165 

The further development of the name by the addition 
of a final п requires some discussion. Cuneiform evident? 
would here be of the greatest value, if it were certain, bul 
experts differ so much in their conclusions that they 
cannot be used with confidence? І will only quote the | 
opinion of Ungnad (in the preface to his edition 0 
Sachau's papyri, pp. iii, iv): “ The fullest form of the 
name . . . occurs in Babylonian documents of the 
fifth century [B.c.] from Nippur, in which numero | 
Jewish names appear compounded with Yama (рол 
Yàwa)"* He then compares such forms as i, which | 


! Even if a name Abaraham be found in Babylonian. See Clays 
Empire of the Amorites (1919), p. 41. a 

* e.g. S. Daiches in ZA. 1908, p. 136, sums up the results 9 fa 
inquiry in the statement “that the Tetragrammaton mum bass 
not been found in cuneiform inscriptions”. 

* But even this does not necessarily represent the form 


fie 


am. T 
* 


a 
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) he assumes to be shortened from *Sahwa. But the 


AU opposite is really the case. The ground-form of 1707, as 
Ungnad very well knows, is *séhw (Kautzsch, Heb. 
Gram., $$ 84°, c, e 93 a-z, 95 d-f). This was difficult 
to pronounce, and so became either *sakwa or mw. 
Similarly the Urform т came to be written y», and then 
the pronunciation was eased by the addition of a final 
vowel (П = «) as in Babylonian, but whether on the 
analogy of mW, ete., or not, does not matter. No wonder 
that the true pronunciation of the name was regarded as 
а mystery ! Meanwhile in compound names, which could 
not be altered in form, the original т and w were 


tetragrammaton itself is never found in compounds, since 
later names (i.e. those formed after the tetragrammaton 
came into existence) are all made on the early models. 
If the long form were original, one cannot imagine a 
people habitually shortening the name of their deity, 
especially as it was regarded with such special reverence. 
Such a practice would be contrary to all ехрегіепсе.! 
Note also that the revelation of the tetragrammaton in 
Exod. 62 (like the change of D758 to on72N) belongs 
to the document P. 


d 
| 
| 
preserved, though variously vocalized as $, im, T. The 
If, then, everything seems to show that the earl (or at 
v d 


| | least pre-Exilic) form of the name was Yaw, we are not 
| Justified in assuming that the longer form could be used 
2 by Mesha in 850 в.с. without very strong evidence—and 
(po ‘fm in Mesha J. 18 is not the Name, it can only be the 
|} "eb “to be”. In that case the proposed restorations 


additi um М " 1 T i 
dition of the final vowel may be simply a device to ease the 

or КАРЫ eee а А 

| enunciation of Yaw in Babylonian. ] ] 
The termination m% in names is not to be regarded as a shortening a 


Г * ТТ, but simply as a Koseform, perhaps derived from Hittite usage. 5 
| ‚ү muy have been due to a desire to avoid pronouncing the divine name, 

l e GS ate лз entirely dropped, e.g. in 270717 tor mmzunm, сї. Bab. 

| | mee for Mannu-ki-ilu. The form РЇ, used independently or а 
I eine n, 1з purely orthographic (like the later ? *. etc.), the mappi 

] 1 8 the mark of abbreviation. Hm 

E E 2 E x 
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‘SINTIN and “из MIN are alike impossible, and чуу oF 
[WN MIN seems to be necessary. “But I took awa 


that which should be for myself and tore them in Pieces | 
before Kemosh.” Whether “them” means the тезі qf 
the 7,000 men, ete., or those whom he took for himself, js 
not clear. Probably the latter. It is a constructio a 
senswm. 
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The Historical Position of Ramananda 


By J. N. FARQUHAR, M.A., D.Lrrr. (Охох) 


| WAS fortunate enough to be able to visit the great Kumbh 

Mela at Allahabad in February, 1918. There I found 
that Sankara’s Daśnāmī sannyasis were more numerous 
than any other group of ascetics, and that next to them in 
numbers came the Ramanandi Vairagis. This illustrates 
the fact that in the history of religion in North India 
Ramananda is one of the very greatest figures. Yet very 
little is known about him with certainty. Hitherto his date, 
life, sect, teaching, attitude to caste have all been uncertain. 
Is it possible to-day to throw any light upon his historical 
position ? 

We take his date first. The traditional dates are 1299- 
1410. The great age to which this makes him live is at least 
suspicious, so that the statement requires to be tested; and 
since his immediate predecessors and all his chief disciples 
are known, we may be able from their chronological position 
to realize when he lived. 

The Sikh Granth shows us that Sadna, Beni, Namdev, and 
Trilochan were harbingers of the movement and immediate 
predecessors of Ватапапда. Now the date of Nàmdev, 
the greatest of the four, seems to be finally settled. He is 
2 most interesting figure, for he belonged to the Maratha 
country, was a devotee of Vithoba of Pandharpur, and left a 
considerable body of Marathi hymns; yet he was also a note- 
Worthy leader in the North, for a temple erected to his memory 
355 still in use at Ghumán in the Punjab; and a large number 
of Hindi hymns composed by him are preserved in the Granth. 

ere is no definite tradition as to his date preserved in the 
Maratha country, but an old story represents him as having 
nce met J ñāneśvara, the author of the Jmanesvari, а 

1 Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, vi, 17 tf. 


2 
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Marathi poem on the Gia written in A.p. 1290. Hence, most 
inquirers have been inclined to make him a contemporary 
of Jüane$vara. But Bhandarkar’ has shown that this is 
impossible; his Marathi is at least a century later than 
the language of the Jüane$vari, and his references to 
Muhammadans and to idolatry imply a date not earlier than 
1400. This argument is confirmed by one of his own Marathi 
hymns in which he speaks of Jiianesvara and the other 
Bhaktas contemporary with him as belonging to a time long 
past. Finally, the date which is given for his Hindi hymns 
in Balesvara Prasad's Santbant Sangraha is 1423. We must, 
therefore, think of Namdev as flourishing from 1400 to 1430 
or thereabouts. If, then, he was an immediate forerunner 
of Ramananda, the natural inference is that the latter's 
career opened somewhere about 1425 or 1430. 

We take Pipa next, Rimananda’s royal disciple, raja of 
Gagaraungarh. The date of his birth is definitely given by 
Macaulifle? as 1425, which fits perfectly into the chronology 
already suggested. He may have become a disciple in 145 
at the age of 20. 

Take Kabir next. It is clear that he died in 1518, but two 
dates are given for his birth, 1399 and 1440. Clearly the 
latter * is much more likely to be right than the former, hs 
even so, he would have a life of 78 years. This, again, fits 
well, for if, as tradition says, he became a disciple when a 00, 
he might have joined Ramananda in 1455, when 19 yeas 
of age. 

Fresh information, received recently from the Palac 
records of Udaipur, makes it plain that Mira Bài the pm | 
was the wife of the eldest son of Kumbha Rana of the New | 
State, but that he died before coming to the throne: 
Rana was murdered in 1469 by one of his surviving. 
arid was succeeded by another. Mira Bài, rather ungraclo® 


! Vaisnavism, Saivism, cte., 92. н 
? Maenicol, Psalms of Maratha Saints, 40. 3 Ор. cit 3 E 
* A.D. 1440 is accepted by Westcott, Burn, and Rabindranath 
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treated by her brother-in-law, the new Rana, left Chittore 
and became a disciple of Rai Das, Ramananda’s Chamar 
disciple. She mentions him twice in her lyrics. -Now, if 
Mira Bai left Chittore about 1470, it would seem that Rai Das 
had by that time set up as an independent teacher and 
Ramananda was probably dead. 

Thus, if we suppose that Ramananda’s activity as a teacher 
stretched from 1430 to 1470, our conjecture will fit into all 
the chronological data we have found. Kabir would then 
have forty-eight years of life as a teacher after his master’s 
death, 1470-1518. We therefore conclude that it is probable 
that Ramananda was born about 1400, began teaching 
about 1430, and died about 1470. 

We next take the question of his teaching and his sect. 
Tradition declares that he came from the South and connects 
him with Ramanuja, but also avers that a quarrel led to a 
breach with the sect. Sometimes we are told that the only 
result of the breach was that Ramananda used greater 
liberty in social matters than was allowed in Ramanuja’s 
community, sometimes the differences are made more serious, 
but in any case he is represented as faithfully teaching 
Ramanuja’s system, using the same mantra and remaining 
in the same sampradaya. 

Now this statement seems to contradict the plainest facts. 
The Sri-Vaishnava sect, of which Ramanuja is the chief 
glory, has throughout the centuries adored Sri and Vishnu 
(hence its name), called Vishnu the eternal Brahman of the 
Upanishads, and has acknowledged all the incarnations of 
Vishnu, giving special prominence to Krishna, but worshipping 
Rama also with fervour, and giving Narasithha and the other 
‘vataras due honour. The teaching of Ramananda, on the 
other hand, as is clear from the uniform practice of his 
disciples, was altogether centred in Rama and Sita, while 
Krishna and the other incarnations, and even Vishnu himself. 
‘ceived no attention. Rama is regarded as the eternal 
God, the only means of release. This surely is in itself a very 
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large difference. Nor is there the slightest evidence that le 
ever taught the Visishtadvaita system. In the teaching of 
his disciples there are many advaita elements, and here A 
there the Bhedàábheda philosophy is referred to, but never 
Ramanuja’s special system. Again, the mantra of the Sy. 
Vaishnava sect is Orù namo Ndarayandya, while Ramanandys 
mantra is Ori Ramaya namah. The Ramanandi весф-шай 
also is not the same as the Sri-Vaishnava, though it is akin to 
it. Finally, if Ramananda had belonged to the Sri-Vaishnaya 
sect, he would have belonged to the order of Sri-Vaishnaya 
sannyasis, named Tridan dis, an order very similar to Saükanis 
sannyüsis, yet quite distinct. What order of ascetics he did 
belong to we do not know, but his followers are not sannyiss 
at all, but merely sadhus called Vairagis, and it is most likely 
that they perpetuate the order to which their leader belonged. 

Thus, in matters of teaching and sect, the diflerencs 
between Ramananda and Ватапија are very great, so great, 
indeed, as to fill one with grave suspicion of the tradition. 
Is no better explanation of the facts possible ? 

I wish to call your attention to a Bhakti sect which existed 
in South India in mediaeval times, a sect which regartel 
Rama as the eternal God and the only means of releas, 
and used Valmiki’s Ramayana as their sacred book." Student 
of the Ramayana are aware that in books ii and vi Rams \ 
appears as а man, and only a man, while in the first beth 
which all scholars recognize to be a later addition, Ram y 
all his brothers are partial incarnations of Vishnu. Only p 
one passage, interpolated into the sixth book, is Rama ra! 
above all gods and called the eternal Brahman. " i 

Now our sect in reading the Ramayana seem to have dl 
gravely troubled by the passages in which Rama is xp n 
as а mere man, and also by the episode of Sità's capi ia 
Ravana’s power. The Adhyatma Ramayana Was; {еге 


ў 


anale that 

! From Adhydima Ramayana, ШІ, x, 25, it appears ken. x 
also used the Rama-tapaniya Upanishads : Deussen, Sechzig UP“ 
802 ff. 
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b | written to meet these difficulties. It is a Sanskrit poem, 
if which tells the whole story afresh in seven books, each hearing 
d the same title as the corresponding book of the early epic. 


But Rama is throughout called the eternal god: release is 
obtainable in him alone, and fervent Bhakti is the path to 


t 

| 
% | release. When Rāma at any point talks as a man, it 
b is explained that his divine consciousness is temporarily 
0 clouded by maya. The theology is advaita throughout, but 
à Sakta elements are added so that Sita has a place beside the 
Я eternal Rama. In order to shield her from the reproach of 
% having been carried away by Ravana and kept in his harem, 
d this new тата says she entered the fire, leaving only an 
is | illusory Sita behind her, before the first appearance of Ravana, 
И and the real Sità does not reappear until the fire ordeal at 
| the end of the story. Тһе poem contains the Rama-hridaya 
5 in eight Slokas and the Rama-gita in fifty-six Slokas, compendia 
| of doctrine for the use of ascetics, meant to be committed to 
" memory and constantly repeated. A Raima-mantra is com- 

mended, and rules for worship are given, drawn from a manual 

d called the Agastya ата. There are numerous references 
1 in the poem to this Agastya S., and some of these passages 
2 enable us to see that it is the form of a dialogue, the inter- 
T locutors being Agastya and a disciple named Sutikshna. 
un Those of my readers who have been using Schrader's mono- 
| | —8ph on the Pürcharütra Samhitüs may have noticed that 
ПШ the first work in his list is an Agastya Samhita, bearing 
7 the sub-title Agastya-Sutzkshna-sarwada, so that the book 
J Survives in the South. 

| In these two works, then, we have a South Indian sect 
»| Fevealed which regarded Ràma as the eternal god, the only 

Source of release, and which sought release by Bhakti. The 
i ect used а Rama-mantra, and had its own ascetics. Thus 
à far] have found no Ràma-sect surviving in the South to-day, 


but there are numerous Rama-Bhaktas, remnants, doubtless, 
id of me mediaeval sect. 
Aow I am inclined to believe that Rāmānanda was an 


[ a 
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ascetic belonging to this sect. and that he came to the Nori, 
bringing its doctrine with him. Tf that conjecture is accepted 
every fact about him and his sect then falls into place qui 
naturaly. He would bring with him the doctrine that Rams 
is the eternal god, and that men should seek release jn hin 
by means of Bhakti. He would bring the Ràma-manty, 
Om Rümüya namah, with him, and he would be a simple 
ascetic, a Rama-Bhakta and not a sannyasi. The Rāmānani 
sect-mark, similar to the Sri-Vaishnava (айа, yet distinct 
from it, is then explained. He would also bring with him 
to the North the Adhyatma Ramdyana and the Адаг 
Sutikshna атлаа. Now we cannot prove that he broughttle 
Adhyatma Ramayana with him, but it was the only Ramayaa 
in existence in his day which taught his doctrine, that Ram 
is the eternal god, the only source of release ; and it is clear that 
it was much used by his followers, for it is the most important 
of all Tulsi Dás's sources, and all Ramanandi ascetics kno 
it and use it to-day. The presence of many advaita element 
in the teaching of Ramanandis thus finds ample explanation 
Nor can we prove that he brought the Agastya-Sutikshia 
Sarwäda with him, but it is exceedingly probable that he dit. 
for quite recently a Hindi translation of several сарі? 
of the work was published, and Ramananda’s biography 
forms part of it.! 

We therefore believe that Ramananda was an 
belonging to the sect which produced the Adhyatma Rama 
that he came to the North about 1430, and that he hà 5 3 
much success in preaching the doctrine of the sect that | 
decided to stay and took up his residence in Benares. 


-Vaishno | 
we would suggest that though he was not a Ér Va al 
0 
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1 Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism; etc., 01, ™ ^ 
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sects. This would explain its occasional use by his followers 
to-day, and also would explain the notable fact that no 
Ramanandi Bhashya has ever been written. During the 
early decades of the movement the newly fledged Bhaktas 
of the North would also be glad to link themselves with the 
illustrious scholar of the South. In this way there would 
grow up a feeling of kinship with the sect of Ramanuja 
which would form quite sufficient basis for the tradition 
which has hitherto misled us. 

Ramananda’s attitude to the rules of caste deserves notice 
also. Some scholars have written as if he had thrown the 
caste-system to the winds, socially as well as religiously, 
but so far as my knowledge goes there is no evidence that he 
modified the social rules of caste in the slightest. Certainly 
Tulsi Dàs was an orthodox Brahman ; his poem is thoroughly 
orthodox in social matters, and Ramanandis to-day are quite 
as orthodox as ordinary Hindus are. [t is true Ramananda 
did not follow the rules of Ramanuja in matters of diet, 
but that is simply an additional proof that he was not a 
Sri-Vaishnava Brahman, for they are most punctilious of all 
Brahmans. Further, there is no evidence that he interfered 
with Brahman privileges in any particular. In every 
Ramanandi temple to-day the priest is а Brahman. Further, 
his complete neglect of all caste-distinctions in the acceptance 
of disciples is scarcely a novelty, for the Bhakti sects had 
recognized long before his day that not only men of any caste but 
Cutcastes also could, by means of Bhakti, press on to spiritual 
religion and release. But he seems to have gone one step 
farther than any of his predecessors. Among his personal 
disciples we find not only a Südra, a Jat, and an outcaste, 
but a Muhammadan and at least one woman. In this 
extended freedom we see evidence of Muslim influence. 

ertain Hindu and Muhammadan teachers in the fifteenth 
ү шу Were ready to receive both Hindus and Muhammadans 
ES disciples, and there was a tendency to recognize both 


Teligi : ee 
191015 as in some sense legitimate. 


J 
RAS, APRIL 1920. E 14 
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Like the Maratha Bhaktas, Ramananda may have 
criticized idolatry, but there is not the slightest sign that lt 
or his fellowers in the direct line gave up Hindu Worship, 
It was Kabir who initiated the practice of eschewing all 
idolatry as wrong. What is to be recognized in Ramanand, 
and all his followers is their vivid faith in the reality of the 
one personal god, spiritual and invisible, whom they called 
Rama. Yet, in spite of this vivid faith, no break was made 
with idolatry, the Hindu pantheon, or the old mythology. 
Kabir was the first to preach a theism so real and consistent 
that it would tolerate neither gods nor idols nor myths. 

The last point we notice is the unbroken custom among 
Ramanandis of using the vernacular for their literature 
The same is true of all the sects dependent on Kabir. Ithad 
long been customary in the chief sects to use the vemacular 
as well as Sanskrit, but the Maratha Bhaktas and Ramananda 
practically gave up the use of Sanskrit altogether. 
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The Kharosthi Alphabet - 
By R. D. BANERJI 


INTRODUCTION 


KmanosTHI or Kharostri is the name of a particular 
; script used in Afghanistan, the Punjab, and portions of 
Central Asia from the fourth or fifth centuries before Christ 
to the third or fourth centuries of the Christian era. In the 
third or fourth centuries А.р. it gradually went out of use, 
the place being taken by one or more forms of the mediaeval 
Brahmi. In the eighteenth century the earlier generation of 
epigraphists and archzologists used to call this script 
“ Bactrian ", “ Indo-Bactrian 7, * Bactro-Pali ”, “ Ariano- 
Pali”, etc. Then it was identified with the Kharosthi or 
Kharotthi lipi, оп the evidence of the Fa-wan-shu-lin.! The 
Chinese work describes the “ азз-Ир” (Khara-ostha in 
Sanskrit) Script, invented by one Kharostha,? in which the 
writing ran from the right to left. This identification, proposed 
by George Bühler,” has since met with general acceptance. 
The earliest and the only scientific treatment of the 
Kharosthi script was that by Biihler in his classie work on 
Indian Paleography. Modern explorers have proved by 
their discoveries that the use of the Kharosthi script was not 
limited to the ancient province of Gandhara, and that it was 
at one time very largely used by the inhabitants of the desert 
tract in Central Asia to the south-west of Kashgar and Khotan. 
Kharosthi is a modified form of the -older variety of the 
Aramaic script. The close connexion between Kharosthi 
and Aramaic was noticed for thè first time by E. Thomas He 
observed that na, ba, ra, and va in Kharosthi agreed with the 
А Babylonian and Oriental Record, vol. i, p. 59. Р = f 
Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. ix, p. 66. а 


5 Indian Studies, iii, p. 113. áx " > 
“usep's Indian Antiquities, edited by Thomas, vol. ii, pp. 144 ff. : m 
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Aramaic letters for the same sounds, and was likewise written 
from the right to the left. Isaac Taylor * and Alexander 
Cunningham gave definite shape to this theory and assigned 
to the Achsemenian conquerors the introduction of the 
Aramaic script into India. The Aramaic script was very 
largely used in Assyria and Babylon, and most probably it 
was used by the officials of the Achzmenian Empire. The 
officials in the Indian satrapies must have used this script. 
This supposition has been confirmed by the discovery of an 
Aramaic stone inscription among the ruins of Taxila? Indian 
scribes seem to have modified the script so as to suit the 
requirements of Indian dialects. Hence the appearance of 
Kharosthi as a script different from Aramaic. 

The oldest Kharosthi forms are to be found on certain 
coins of the Achwmenian sovereigns, on which single letters 
or syllables of both Brahmi and Kharosthi are to be found. 
But the oldest Kharosthi inscriptions known are the Asoka 
edicts of Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra. Bühler divided 
Kharosthi records into four groups :— 

(1) The Maurya: “the archaic one of the fourth and 
third centuries B.c., found in the Agoka edicts of Shahbazgarhi 
and of Mansehra, with which the signature in the Asoka 
edicts of Siddapura, the legends of the oldest coins, and the \ 
syllables on the Persian sigloi fully agree." 

(2) “The variety of the second and first centuries B.C. 
on the coins of the Indo-Grecian kings, which is imitated by 

| some later foreign kings.” 

| (3) “The variety of the Saka period, first century B-C. t0 
| first century A.D. (?), оп the Taxila copper-plate of Patika, 
| and on the lion capital of the satrap Sodasa or Sudasa from 
| Mathura, which occurs also on some sculptures from Gandbár? 


| on the Kaldawa (Kaldarra) stone, and on the coins of several 
| Saka and Kusana kings." 


= 


V 
ү 


1 The Alphabet, vol. ii, p. 261. 
2 Coins of Ancient India, р. 33. 
3 JRAS. 1915, pp. 191 f. 
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(4) * The strongly cursive script of the first and second 
centuries A.D. (?) which begins with the Takht-i-Bahi 
inscription of Gondopherres, and is fully developed in the 
inscriptions of the later Kusana kings Kaniska and Huviska, 
and occurs also in the MS. of the Dhammapada from Khotan.”! 

Recent discoveries by French, German, and English 
explorers in Central Asia will necessitate the addition of 
a fifth group, which will comprise all Kharosthi manuscripts 
found in Central Asia and into which naturally the Dutreuil de 
Rhins manuscript of the Dhammapada wil have to be 
transferred. Bühler’s classification has met with general 
acceptance, but in a debate on the date of Kaniska Dr. J. F. 
Fleet reopened the question. He was of opinion that the 
third and fourth groups are really one and the same, and said, 
“And I think that, if a comparison is made of the absolute 
facsimiles of the Taxila and Wardak records, consideration 
being given at the same time to the points mentioned above, 
it will be agreed that no grounds remain for saying either 
that the Kushin Kharosthi alphabet is later than that of 
the ‘ Sakas ^, or vice versa.” 2 

Immediately before this statement Dr. Fleet had objected 
to Dr. F. W. Thomas’ pronouncement that “ the Kharosthi of 
the Kaniska group is of a cursive type, obviously later than 
that of the Saka satraps of Taxila and Mathura ”, because the 
latter had referred to Bühler's Indische Palaeographie in 
Support of his statement, where in columns 8, 9 а Kharosthi 
alphabet from the “ Saka ” inscriptions, and in columns 10-12 
an alphabet from the Kushan inscriptions are to be found.* 

Dr. Fleet objects to Dr. Thomas’ statement, quoted above, 
on five different grounds :— 

(1) “ Now, in the first place, an artificial contrast between 
the two alphabets has been created by the style in which 
they have been figured. The alphabet in columns 8, 9 has 


| 


-w 
Aa 


Tae 
| ШЫН Indische Palaeographie, Eng. trans. by Dr. Fleet, рр. 24-5. 
2 JRAS. 1910, p. 976. 

Thid., р. 975. 
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been drawn in broad thick strokes, but that in columns 10-12 
in quite thin ones.” ) y f 

This defect, if it really be a defect, 1s impossible to remedy, 
if one has to reproduce an alphabet made up from cuttings 
of exact mechanical impressions or estampages. If one 
record is really written in thick broad strokes, as the Asoka 
edicts of Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra really are, and another 
in thin strokes, then it is quite natural that in illustrations they 
should appear as they are. It would be difficult to prove that 
even in Tafel i of the Indische Palaeoyraphie, which is repro- 
duced from freehand drawings, the attempt to reproduce exact 
forms was not made. This objection is trifling and does not 
need close attention. 

(2) “Secondly, the figuring of these alphabets takes no 
notice of the fact that in the Taxila records, one of the bases 
of columns 8, 9, and in the Wardak record, one of the bases 
of columns 10-12, the letters were made not by continuous 
strokes (as shown in Biihler’s plate), but by lines of punched 
dots.” 1 

(3) “Thirdly, the original records, from which these 
alphabets have been put together, come from different 
localities and were written by different hands.” 1 

I do not think that it has been really possible for anybody 
who has attempted to write on systematic paleography to 
produce specimens of writing by the same person, living in 
different centuries or widely divergent historical periods. 
Nor has it been possible for any palwographer to base his 
work on the calligraphy obtained from one particular locality 
of a particular country. In a particular period of the history 
of a country, or in a particular century or part of one, the 
general tendency of scribes is to follow particular modes of 
writing. А comparison of different modes of writing; 
belonging to different historical periods or centuries, Very 
often from different localities, so as to bring out clearly the 


! JRAS. 1910, p. 975. 
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evolutions of a particular alphabet, is the object of 
palmography. 

(4) * Fourthly, columns 8, 9 appear to be based chiefly on 
the Mathura inscriptions, which are on stone; whereas 
columns 10-12 are based almost entirely on the Sue Vihar 
record, which is on metal; and there can often be traced in 
Indian records a tendency to use a more cursive style of 


writing for those on metal than that favoured for the records 


on stone." ' 


(D) * Fifthly, the Kharosthi writing was of a loose style 
which lent itself very easily to different kinds of treatment, 
with results which are apt to be confusing." ? 

The last statement is very ambiguous. The same argument 
may be applied with equal force to the Brahmi of any period 
and more particularly to manuscript paleography, a branch 
of Indian paleography which, since the discovery of Central 
Asian manuscripts, has received more attention from careful 
scholars than any other branch of the subject. Moreover, the 
Kharosthi of the Таха Silver? and Copper Plates * is a very 
definite, well-formed alphabet, suited, as well as Brahmi, for 
the single and double sounds of the North Indian dialects. 
It would be unjust, if we take Dr. Fleet's fifth objection 
seriously and regard it as a writing of loose style which lent 
itself very easily to different kinds of treatment. For 
example, if we take the Brahmi Kusana records from 
Mathura, do we not find a similar case? The writing of 
the J aina—~Kusana—Brahmi records of Mathura 15 careless and 
cursive, whereas that of the Buddhist-Kusana—Brahmi records 
of the same locality and period is non-cursive.” In spite of 
this, anyone who has examined a number of Mathura inscrip- 
tions carefully can at once tell the difference between a Jaina- 
Kusaņa-Brāhmi record and a Gupta one. A prolonged 


' JRAS. 1910, pp. 975-6. * Ibid., p. 978- 
* Ibid. 1914, p. 973, and 1915, p. 191. 

* Epigraphia Indica. vol. iv, pp. 54 ff. 

* Indian Antiquary, 1908, p. 51- 
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examination of Kharosthi records, specially the dated ones, 
on the same lines on which I treated Brahmi records of the 
Scythian. period, leads me to believe that Dr. Fleet’s dictum 
is too premature. It appears that the fifth argument against 
Dr. Thomas’ pronouncement on the relativity of Biihler’s 
third and fourth group of Kharosthi epigraphs was placed 
on record before a thorough. examination of the peculiar 
characteristics of the alphabets used in the epigraphs of these 
two groups was made ; because after such an examination 
T find the contrary of Dr. Fleet’s statement to be the only 
possible and true one. The second and fourth objections of 
Dr. Fleet are real objections. In my monograph on the 
Scythian period of Indian history I have drawn attention to 
the fact that one great defect of Biihler’s treatment of the 
development of the Kharosthi alphabet was the use of the 
letters of the Sue Vihar Copper-plate inscription as the proto- 
type of the alphabet of the Kushan period. The real objection 
is the use of the alphabet of a record on metal for comparison 
with others of stone; in fact, it is the fourth objection of 
Dr. Fleet against the statement of Dr. Thomas. 

It is evident from Dr. Fleet’s opinion on the importance 
of the evidence of Kharosthi paleography as to the date 
of Kaniska that a fresh paleographical examination is 
absolutely necessary, in which records of stone and metal are 
to be compared separately. Such a treatment of Kharosthi 
paleography was not possible when Bühler wrote his work. 
But it has become so now on account of the publication of 
a number of old records with good mechanical facsimiles and 
the discovery of some new ones during the last twenty years. 
The inscriptions on the Wardak! Vase and the Mathura Lion 
Capital * have been republished. Beside the new stone 
inscriptions published by me eight years ago,* two other 
important Kharosthi records have been discovered during the 
last few years. These are the Peshawar Relic Casket 


1 Ep. Ind., vol. xi, p. 210. 


? Ibi rol. ix . 185-47. 
А Ibid., vol. ix, pp. 135 
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inscription of Kàniska,! and the Taxila Silver-plate inscrip- 
tion of the year 136.? : 

With the exception of the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra 
edicts of Asoka, the inscriptions on the Mathura Lion Capital 
and the Peshawar Relic Casket inscription of the time of 
Kaniska, there are very few Kharosthi epigraphs which are 
of any importance. I therefore confine my palographical 
examination to dated records and the inscriptions on the 
Mathura Lion Capital and the Peshawar Relic Casket, 

Tur METHOD 

According to Dr. Fleet’s suggestion, inscriptions on stone 
were separated from records on metal and an attempt was 
made to compare inscriptions written in continuous strokes 
separately from those in which dotted lines have been used in 
the formation of letters and syllables. But in the latter case 
there were certain insurmountable obstacles. The Mathura 
Lion Capital is made of stone, but in all the Inscriptions on it, 
the forms of the letters are indicated by lines of continuous 
dots, as is the case with the Taxila silver and copper-plate 
inscriptions. Similarly in the case of the Sue Vihar inscrip 
tion there is an exception among records on metal. In all 
other Kharosthi records the writing consists of г series of 
punched dots; but in this case, although the materialis metal, 
the letters consist of continuous strokes, as is the case of the 
‘Copper-plate grants of later periods. 

It has been found impossible by any other means to deter- 
mme the chronological order of the inscriptions to be examined, 
and paleography is the only method which still remains to 
be tried. T intend to determine the relative positions of the 
"cords under examination by observation and comparison 
of the peculiarities of the scripts used in them. In order to 
iR this it ls necessary to obtain at least one fixed point: 

а point is easily to be found in the Shahbazgarhi and 


1 H 
Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India, 1909-10, 
PP. 135-41, g 
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Manschra Rock-Ediets of Asoka. Now, it is universally 
admitted that Kaniska appeared centuries after Agoka: 
therefore the script used in the stone and metal records of 
Kaniska shows a much later form of the Kharosthi alphabet, 
This is another fixed point. It would now be much more easy 
to ascertain the relative position of other records. For 
example, to ascertain the exact position of the Taxila Silver 
and Copper-plate inscriptions or those on the Mathura Lion 
Capital, it would only be necessary to compare each record 
with a Kusana record of its own class, and by referring to the 
forms of Agoka inscriptions to determine whether the forms 
were intermediate ones between the Maurya and Kusana ones, 
or that they were contemporaneous with or later than the 
Kusana record. 

As has been stated above, the alphabets of the Asoka 
edicts were taken as the starting-point. The only published 
facsimili of the Shahbazgarhi edicts, i.e. the twelfth edict,’ 
was taken as the prototype, and the excellent illustration was 
photographed for use in the plates. For the Mathura Lion 
Capital inscription, the photograph, taken by Cunningham 
and published by Dr. F. W. Thomas,” had to be used, as this 
was the only illustration of this important group of inscrip- 
tions ever published. Cunningham’s photographs do not 
portray all inscriptions on this capital very distinctly, and 
itis a pity that inked impressions were not used. ven in the 
case of a dotted record an inked impression is desirable for 
reproduction, if the material is not very frail as in the TTaxila 
silver-plate inscription of the year 136. This is cleatly 
demonstrated by the excellent reproduction of the records 0 
the Wardak Vase published by Mr. F. E. Pargiter? J am 
indebted to Mr. Lionel Heath, Curator of the Lahore Museum 
for inked impressions of the Fatehjang,! Muchai,° Mount Banj, 


` 1 Ep. Ind., vol. ii, pp. 16-20. 2 Ibid., vol. ix, pls. xvii-X* 
* Ep. Ind., vol. xi, p. 210. 


* Journal Asiatique, 8me série, tome xv, 1890, pt. i, p. 130. 
5 Ind. Ant. 1908, p. 64. / 


* Journal Asiatique, 9me série, tome iv, 1894, pt. ii, p. 514, pl- % IT 
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Paja,! and Zeda * stone inscriptions, all of which are now 
preserved in the Lahore Museum. The impressions of each 
inscription were photographed separately. The larger ones 
were taken on several plates and then joined together. For 
the Manikyala inscriptions I had to use the photographs 
published with Mons. К. Senart’s article on Шет? The 
facsimiles of the Shakardarra inscription of the vear 40 * and 
the Ara inscription of the year 41,° published with my mono- 
graph on The Scythian Period of Indian History, were photo- 
graphed, as the impressions received from the Lahore Museum 


were not good enough. 

In this connexion it should be stated that no attempt has 
been made in the subjoined pages to differentiate between 
Kaniska I and Kaniska IT, the existence of a second king of 
that name in the year 41 of the Kusana era being very doubtful. 
The numismatic evidence is quite against Dr. Liiders’ theory. 
If there was a second Kaniska in the Kusana dynasty, 
most probably he ascended the throne after Vasudeva Т, 
some time after the year 99 of the Kusana era. There are 
a number of gold coins bearing the name of Kaniska, in very 
degenerate Greek, which are bad copies of the coinage of 
Vasudeva I and bear several Brahmi syllables. These coins 
cannot be regarded as being contemporaneous with those of 
Kaniska I or Huviska.7 М oreover, the problem of overlapping 
tegns of two monarchs of the Kusana dynasty is not 
adequately solved by imagining the existence of a second 
Kaniska in the year 41. I had thought, after the discovery 
of the Ara inscription, that Kaniska I made over his Indian 
dominions to Huviska in the latter part of his reign. The 


з Ind, Ant, 1908, pp. 64-5. 
з i aes Asiatique, Sme série, tome ху. 1890, pt. i. p. 136. 
‘Ing = Эше série, tome vii, p. I. А P 
- Ant. 1908, p. 66, pl. i. > Ibid., p. 58, pl. i. x: 
‹ nd. Ant. 1913, pp. 132 ff. $ 
TUNE Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, рог ip S75 
з Ing 10%, А. Soc. Beng., vol. iii, pp. 83-4, pl. iv. 5. 
* Amt. 1908, p. 58. 
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discovery of an inscription of the year 24 of the reign ofa king 
named Vasiska shows that both Vasiska and Huviska must have 
been the contemporaries of Kaniska I if the Ara inscription 
is to be assigned to him. To avoid this overlapping 
Dr. Liiders proposed that the Ara inscription should bé assigned 
to Kaniska II. His idea of the chronology is as follows, 
Kániska I was succeeded by Vasiska and Vasiska by Huviska 
in India. In Afghanistan and the Punjab Kaniska Il 


succeeded Vasiska or Kaniska I. But Huviska was reigning 
in Mathura in the year 33 of the Kusana era. Afghanistan, or 
at least a portion of it, belonged to him in the year 51. But 
Western Punjab belonged to a Kaniska in the year 41. There- 
fore the reigns of this Kaniska and Huviska must have over- 
lapped. Moreover, there is no reliable ground on which we 
can assign the Ara inscription to Kaniska II. Therefore 
Dr. Liiders’ supposition about the existence of a second 
Kaniska in the year 41 is unnecessary, since it proves to be 
quite inadequate to solve the problem. It is quite certain 
that the Manikyala inscription was incised in the year 18 of 
the reign of Kaniska I, in spite of Dr. Liiders’ novel explana- 
tion. Therefore Mr. V. A. Smith’s adaptation of my 
explanation of the Ara inscription appears to me quite 
satisfactory :— 

“ Inscriptions prove that Vasiska was reigning at Mathura 
in the year 24 and 28, and Huviska between the years 33 and 
60, while Kaniska was reigning at the same place in the year $l. 
The best way to reconcile the apparent contradiction is 0 
assume that Vasiska and Huviska were sons of Kaniska, who 
both acted in succession as Viceroys of Upper India while 
their father was warring beyond the mountains." ! 

I have not been able to obtain clear and reliable 
impressions of the Takht-i-Bahai inscription of Gondopher*: 

- This record is at present in the Lahore Museum, but 
impression which I received from Mr. Heath is nob 9 


Early History of India, 3rd ed., p. 270. 
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enough for reproduction. Therefore I was obliged to use the 
photograph of the cast published by Mons. Senart.' I am 
indebted to Mr. Heath for excellent inked impressions of the 
Kaldarra,? Skarahdheri,* and Dewai* inscriptions. I have 
not been able to persuade myself to adopt Dr. Fleet’s version 
of the date of the Skarahdheri inscription. I paid two visits 
to Lahore, one in September, 1913, and another in November, 
1915, and on both occasions I examined this record carefully. 
Icannot agree to the reading of the date as 399. It should. 
be 179. As I could not obtain good impressions of the 
Hashtnagar inscription of the year 364, I had to content 
myself with copying the photograph published in Mr. V. A. 
Smith's Early History. The Loriyan Tangai inscription of 
the year 318? was studied from excellent inked impressions 
prepared for me by Munshi Wahiduddin, of the Archæological 
Section, Indian Museum. 

The photograph of the Taxila Copper-plate of the year 78, 
published with Biihler’s version of the text,’ is not very 
distinct ; but it had to be used, as a better one was not available. 
Tam indebted to Sir John Marshall for two excellent photo- 
graphs of the Taxila Silver-plate of the year 136, discovered 
by him. I am indebted to the authorities of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for permission to copy the Sue Vihar 
Copper-plate of the eleventh year of Kaniska? The 
Impressions were prepared under my personal supervision. 
For the Peshawar Relic Casket inscription I had to rely on 
the photographs of the plaster cast published with Dr. D. B. 
Spooner’s article.” А set of inked impressions of these 
"iportant records is very much to be desired. For the 

: Саі "Asiatique, Sme série, tome xv, pl. i, 1. 2 

2 Ende 2S: Бове, E UM ia, 1903-4, p. 255, 
Dee e port of the Archeological Survey of India, 1903-4, p 

4 dak 0. e Ж. E z 510, pl. v, No. 34. z 

E ique, Ime série, tome iv, pt. 1, p 210, pl. V» 
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Ep. т, nd., vol. iv, pp. 54 f. 8 Ind. Ant., vol. x, p. 324. 
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Wardak Vase inscriptions I used the excellent impressions 
published with Mr. Pargiter's article.’ 

In the first place each particular inscription was carefully 
examined for variants of each letter, vowel and consonant, 
Then each inscription had to be compared with each of the 
remaining ones, letter by letter. When the examination of all 
letters and syllables of all the records under examination was 
finished, then I proceeded to determine the position of each 
record in the chronological scale by judging the distance in 
the forms of the test letters from the Maurya form. Then 
I proceeded to arrange the alphabet of each record in the 
order in which they stood in the chronology previously 
determined. For the illustrations I selected Dr. F. W. 
Thomas’ method, employed by him in illustrating the 
alphabet of the Mathura Lion Capital inscription. In this 
method the different combinations of each letter with the 
five vowels employed in Kharosthi are shown. . 

Each different combination of each particular letter or 
syllable, so far as it was obtainable from each record, was cut 
out and mounted on cardboards, the initial form of the vowel 
« and the consonants being arranged vertically, while five 
columns of vowel combinations were placed horizontally. 
Thus the first line of the cardboard gave the initial vowel- 
forms of each inscription, the second line gave the consonant 
ka in all its combinations with the five vowels, showing their 
medial forms, e.g. ka, ki, kw, ke, ko. So each group of 
five vertical columns illustrated the alphabet of a particular 
record ; while, if a line is read horizontally, it will be found to 
illustrate the evolutions of a particular letter, with all possible 
vowel combinations during five or six centuries, from the 

‘third century в.с. to circa third century A.D. 


к Tue RzsuLT 
_ By employing the method described above, the inscriptio 
under examination were arranged in the following order :—— 


1 Ep. Ind., vol. xi, pp. 202-19. 2 Thid., vol. ix, pl. iv (pl Sk 
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STONE INSCRIPTIONS :— 
Mathura Lion Capital. 
Fatehjang—the year 68. 
Muchai—the year 81. 
Mount Banj—the year 102. 
Paja—the year 111. 
6. Zeda—the year 11 of Kaniska. 
Manikyala—the year 18 of Kaniska. 
8. Shakardarra—the year 40. 
9. Ara—the year 41 of Kaniska. 
10. Takht-i-Bahai—the year 103 — the twenty-sixth 
year of the reign of Gondophernes. 
11. Kaldarra—the year 113. 
12. Skarahdheri—the year 179. 
13. Dewai—the year 200. 


1 
2 
3. 
4 
5 


The position of the dated inscriptions from Hashtnagar 

and Loriyàn Tangai still remain doubtful. They are very 
small records, and not all letters of the alphabet are to be К 

found in them. Consequently, as many letters cannot be 

compared, it is very difficult to assign their position in the 

chronological order. The general tendency of the writing of 

these two records shows that they are not earlier than the 

Y Kushàn group of records and at the same time they cannot be 

placed so late as the Skarahdheri or Dewai Stone inscriptions. 


П. Inscriptions ох METAL :— 
1. The Taxila Copper-plate—the year 78. 


2. The Taxila Silver-plate—the year 136. 

3. The Sue Vihar Copper-plate—the year 11 of 
Kaniska. 

4. The Peshawar Relic Casket inscription of the time 
of Kaniska. 


The inscriptions of the Wardak Vase—the year 5E 
of Huviska. 

As a Kharosthi record on metal belonging to the Maurya 

Period has not been discovered as yet, it was necessary to 


^ 
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refer in this case also to the forms of the Asoka edicts at 
Shahbazgarhi as а starting-point. In this analysis I have 
not included the forms of the Kharosthi alphabet to be found 
on Indo-Greek bilingual coins, which form the second division 
in Bithler’s classification of this alphabet. The number of 
letters or syllables on each coin is not sufficient to supply 
data for the requirements of a paleographical examination. 
One important result of the paleographical examination is 
to divide all Kharosthi records into two groups, which I name 
Saka and Kusana, after Biihler. The Saka records belong to 
the earlier Scythian period of Indian historv, between the 
Indo-Greek and Kusana periods, while the Kusana records are 
those which fall in the reigns of the Kusana emperor Kaniska 
and his successors. The inscriptions on the Mathura Lion 
Capital, the oldest stone inscription among the records which 
have been examined here, belongs to this group. The inserip- 
tions of Rajuvula and Soindàsa and those of Liaka Kusulaka 
and his son Patika or Padika arc generally taken to be the 
records of the Saka period according to Biihler’s classifica- 
tion! So Dr. Thomas said: “The Kharosthi of the 
Kaniska group is of a cursive type, obviously later than that 
of the Saka satraps of Taxilà and Mathura »? Commenting 
on this passage, Dr. Fleet, who. differs from this view of 
Kharosthi paleography, says, “ By ‘ Saka satraps' he meani 
(I gather) Rajüvula and Son dàsa, of whom we have Kharoshthi 
records on the Mathura lion-capital, and Liaka-Kusulaka and 
Patika (or Padika), of whom we have a similar record on the 
Taxila plate.” The paleographical examination shows that 
Dr. Thomas’ statement is the only possible correct one 
and proves the general soundness of Bühler's classification 
the forms of the Kharosthi „characters used in the inserip- 
tions on the Mathura Lion Capital among stone inscriptions 
and those used in the Taxila Copper-plate are decidedly olde 


"than the Zeda or Ara stone inscriptions or the Sue Vile 


1 Bühler's Indische Palaeographi ‘Jeet. Р. % 
ae graphie, Eng. trans. by Dr. J. Е. Fleet: P^ 
2 JRAS. 1913, р. 633. g. trans. by Dr 3 Ibid., P 979. 
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Copper-plate and the inscriptions on the Wardak Vase, The 
palæographical examination further proves that, besides the 
inscriptions on the Mathura Lion Capital and the Taxila 
Copper-plate, a number of stone inscriptions are earlier than 
the Kusana group of records. "These are the inscriptions of 
Fatehjang—the year 68, Muchai—the year 81, Mount Banj— 
the year 102, and Paja—the year 111. The forms of the 
letters used in these inscriptions is certainly earlier than those 
of the inseriptions from Zeda, Manikyala, Ara, Sue Vihar, 
Peshawar, and Wardak. 

The difference between the Kharosthi alphabet of the 
Maurya period and that used on bilingual coins of the 
Greek kings of Afghanistan and the Punjab is so slight 
that it may be altogether neglected in a paleographical 
examination so wide in range as the present one. The 
palicographical examination further proves that the difference 
betweén the forms of the characters used in records of the 
Saka period is not so great or startling as one might have 
reasonably expected. If the Maurya alphabet of the twelfth 
Rock Edict at Shahbazgarhi is compared with the alphabet 
of the Mathura Lion Capital inscriptions, it is found that the 
forms of very few letters have changed materially. There is 
no change in a or any other vowel sign, all of which are derived 
from it. Ka also has not changed, both the slanting and 
uptight varieties being represented in the different inscriptions 
on the Mathura Lion Capital. The change is noticeable for 
the first time in ca. The three different varieties of ca, 
namely (1) head with obtuse angle, (2) head with curve, and 
(3) head with curve connected by a vertical line with the 
lower part have entirely disappeared. The later form of 
“4 consists of a curve at the head and a zigzag curved vertical 
line below it. The change is noticeable next in bha. In the 
Mathura inscription bha is upright and more like the Mauryan 
ka in Shape. In la we find that the left limb is lowered down 
and never rises above or equal to the top of the vertical line. 


! Indische Palazographie, Eng. ed., p. 25. 
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Change is most pronounced in the case of the dental 
sibilant. In su we find that in the form of the Maurya 
period the slightly slanting vertical line in the lower limb ів 
projected upwards to touch the curve at the upper extremity 
of the letter; but in the Saka period we find that this line, 
although projected upwards, seldom reaches the top and in 
the majority of cases never even approaches it. "There is 
a slight change in ha. The lower part of this letter in the 
Maurya period consists of a curve to the right, while in the 
Saka period one finds that it consists of an acute angle and 
a short horizontal straight line to the right. On comparing the 
letters of all the inscriptions examined for this paper I find 
that ka and the dental sa are the test letters in this period. 
In the inscriptions of Fatehjang, Muchai, Mount Banj, and 
Paja we find that the same characteristics are present in all. 
The slanting ka so common in the Asoka rock-edicts, which 
is also to be found in some cases in the Mathura Lion Capital 
also, is altogether absent from these records. The inscriptions 
of Fatehjang and Muchai are very short records, and many’ 
letters of the alphabet are not represented in them. The only 
other noticeable feature is the dental sa, in which the lower 
vertical line is almost always slightly projected upwards 
beyond the point of its junction with the upper curve. Only 
in one case, in the Fatehjang inscription, the lower vertical 
line is not projected. Similarly, in the case of the Taxila 
Copper-plate inscription, one finds that in many cases this 
projection does not touch the top of the letter, but in certain 
cases it does. Now, if the forms of these two test letters in the 
Saka records are compared with those of the same letters 
in Kushan inscriptions, one cannot even for a moment doubt 
that the group of Agoka and allied inscriptions 1s much 
earlier than those of the Kushan group. I think it would be 
admitted without doubt that the forms of the Kharosth! 
letters used in Kaniska’s time were evolved out of those 1 
in the Rock-Edicts of A£oka. This being granted, the rest 0 


the case is simple enough. The alphabet used in these Saka 


е 
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records is intermediate between that of the Rock-Edicts of 
Aéoka and that used in the Kushàn group of inscriptions. Tf 
we compare the alphabet used in the Mathura Lion- Capital 
inscriptions with that used in the Manikyala inscriptions, we 
find that (1) the form of ka has become much more cursive, 
and approaches the form used in the Sue Vihar and Wardak ' 
inscriptions ; (2) similarly, in the case of sa in the Mathura 
inscriptions, the lower vertical limb is projected upwards, but 
in the majority of cases it never reaches or touches the curve 
at the top of this letter. There are some instances in which 
there is no projection at all. But in the Manikyala inscrip- 
tion, in all cases, the projection of the lower limb in sa is 
missing. This rule holds good in the case of all other inscrip- 
tions which I have added to the two other records of the Saka 
period. There are some cases of sa in which the lower vertical 
line is projected upwards ; but along with that there are other 
cases in which there is no projection at all, and with the 
exception of one case (the Taxila Copper-plate inscription) 
this projection never reaches the top of the letter. 

In the case of records on metal we are placed at a dis- 
advantage on account of the absence of records on metal of 
the Maurya period. A comparison of the alphabet used in 
the Taxila Copper-platewith that used in the Sue Vihar Copper- 
plate or the Wardak Vase produces results similar to those 
stated above. In the case of ka we find that the form used 
in the Taxila Copper-plate is upright and rectangular, while 
those used in the Sue Vihar and Wardak inscriptions are 
slanting and curvilinear. In the case of sa we find three 
different forms in the Таха Copper-plate : (1) cases in which 
the Projection of the vertical limb touches the top of the 
letter ; (2) cases in which this projection approaches but does 
not touch the top of the letter; (3) cases in which there js 
а projection but it does not even approach the top ot the 
letter. In the Sue Vihar and Wardak inscriptions there is 
not a single case in which there is any projection of the lower 
Vertical limb upwards. 
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The case of Sir John Marshall’s silver-plate inscription 
from Taxila is slightly different. This inscription is certainly 
later in.date than the Taxila Copper-plate inscription, and at 
the same time earlier than the Sue Vihar and Wardak inserip- 
tions. In the first place ka is not upright, but it is not so 


' slanting or cursive as the forms to be found in the Sue Vihar 


or Wardak inscriptions. Secondly, in the Taxila Copper-plate 
inscription there are many instances of sa in which the pro- 
jected lower limb touches the top, while in other cases it does 
not. But in all cases there is a projection. In the silver-plate 
there are many cases of sa in which the projection is absent, 
and in cases where there is a projection it does not touch the 
top of the letter. In the third place, in metal inscriptions of 
the Kushan period such as the Sue Vihar, Peshawar Relic 
Casket, and the Wardak inscriptions there is not a single 
instance in which there is any upward projection of the lower 
limb of sa. This proves conclusively that the Saka records 
are earlier than the Kushàn ones, and cannot be placed below 
them in the chronological order. The Taxila Silver-plate is 
later than the Saka records, but earlier than the inscriptions 
of Sue Vihar, Peshawar, and Wardak. Most probably 
this record belongs to the period immediately before the 
accession of Kaniska, when the Kushans had obtained their 
first foothold in North-Western India. This, perhaps, js 
indicated by the presence of the name Kushan (Khusana) and 
the absence of the.proper name of the king. Iam inclined to 
place the Panjtar inscription! very close to this record 01 
account of the mention of the name Gusana and the Kushan 
regal titles as well as the suppression of the proper name 0 
the king. The absence of mechanical facsimiles precludes 
the possibility of a paleographical examination, and СОЕ 
sequently nothing can be definitely said about this record. 

: The general tendency of the stone inscriptions on the Маша 
Lion Capital of Fatehjang, Muchai, Mount Banj, and Pal? 


! Cunningham, A.S.R., vol. v, p. 61, pl. xvi, No. 4. 
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indicates that they are written in an alphabet which forms the 
transition between the alphabet of the Rock-Edicts of Agoka 
and the records of the Kushan period. The result of the 
examination of the script used in records on metal fully 
confirms the above conclusion. The careful examination of 
the different records which are admittedly of the Saka period 
or closely allied to it shows that Bühler's statement about the 
letter ka of this period cannot be supported. Bühler states : 
“In the Saka and Kushan varieties the head of ka is 
commonly converted into a curve."! I don't think that 
there is any ground for this statement. The accompanying 
illustrations will show that the head of ka is not curved in 
the Mathura Lion Capital inscriptions, the Muchai inscription, 
the Mount Banj inscription, or the Paja inscription. Out of 
five cases of ka given by Dr. Thomas in his table of the 
alphabet of the Mathura Lion Capital inscription, only one 
case can be taken as having a slightly curved top. This is in 
inscription C; but even in this case it should be recorded as 
àn exception and not as the general rule. 

No inscription of the Saka period which can safely be 
assigned to this period on the basis of palieography has 
been found incised with letters made by continuous strokes, 
and not by punched dots. The Mathura Lion Capital inserip- 
tions are written in characters consisting of punched dots, 
though the material is stone. The Taxila Copper-plate is, of 
course, entirely written in letters formed by punched dots. 
Consequently it is very difficult to ascertain at the present 
Moment whether in the Saka period the current hand was 
Used in records on metal, and epigraphical or monumental 
style for records on stone. This has been found to be the 
Case in all other periods of Indian history ; but the absence of 
data compels one to leave this undecided, for the present 
moment, in the case of the Saka period. : 


1 Indian Paleography, Eng. ed., p. 27. 
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Tug SAKA AND KusHAn ALPHABETS 


It has been stated above that the Taxila Silver-plate 
recently* discovered by Sir John Marshall belongs to that 
period of Indian history in which North-Western India was 
passing out of the hands of the Saka kings or satraps into 
those of the chiefs of the Kushan tribes ; consequently it can 
be regarded as the last record of the Saka period of the first 
one of the Kushan period. The mention of the word Khusana 
makes the latter suggestion more probable. Comparing this 
with the Zeda inscription, which is decidedly the earliest 
dated stone inscription of the Kushan period, a fact which is 
admitted by all scholars, we find that its alphabet shows a very 
near approach to that of the records of the Saka group. Kain 
the Zeda inscription is almost exactly similar to that of the 
Paja and Muchai inscriptions, and most probably the difference 
between the dates of these inscriptions is very slight. Каз 
upright and rectangular, and there is no cursiveness about it. 
Coming to the case of sa, we find that this letter is cursive, 
and the projection of the lower limb is wanting. The want 
of the projection no doubt shows that the Zeda inscription is 
later in date than the Paja or Mount Banj records, in both of 
which sa in all cases shows a distinct projection of the lower 
limb. The affinity, which the Zeda inscription shows in one 
case, with the records of the Saka group is wanting in all other 
inscriptions of the Kushàn period. The upright rectangular 
ka henceforth disappears from the Kharosthi script. Early 
Kushan records, both Kharosthi and Brahmi, show a decided 
affinity with those of the Saka period. Before the discovery 
of Kaniska’s records at Sarnath Bloch was inclined to assign 
the Sravasti image of the Bodhisattva to the Saka period and 
stated that the characters used in this record were what 
Bühler called Ksatrapa characters. After the discovery of 
the Sarnath inscription it was found that the donors of the 
Sarnath and Sravasti images were one and the same.” So it 


! JASB. 1898, pt. i, p. 277. 2 Ep. Ind., vol. viii, P- 173. 
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was no longer possible to refer the Sravasti record to the 


i: 
| 
Saka period. This was recognized by Bloch when editing this 
Srávasti record for the second time. “It is beyond doubt 
that the inscription belongs to the time of the Kushan kings, 
| either of Kaniska or Huviska, not of the Kshatrapas, Raijubala 
or Sodasa, as I suggested in my previous article, for 
paleographical reasons." 1 The present examination goes to 
| show that what has been said of Brahmi is also true of 
Kharosthi, and that the date of the Saka inscriptions cannot 
be very far removed from that of the Kusana ones both in 
| Brahmi and Kharosthi. There had been very rapid changes 
| in the Indian scripts; Brāhmi as well as Kharosthi changed 
a good deal during the reign of Kaniska. The case of Brahmi 
may be proved by comparing the Sarnath and Sravasti 
records with those dated in the regnal years of Kaniska 
found in the ruins of Mathura. The examination of the 
following records of Kaniska’s reign shows that the Zeda 
inscription, and that only, shows an affinity with those of the 
Saka period. In the case of the other inscriptions, i.e. those | 
of Manikyala, Shakardarra and Ara, we do not find any very | 
close resemblance with the records of the earlier period. In 
the Manikyala inscription the left vertical limb of ka is often 
\ curved, thus making a nearer approach to the cursive form 
of later inscriptions and the Sue Vihar and Wardak records. 
The change in other letters of the alphabet is not so perceptible 
as in the case of sa. We find that in this case the projection 
has disappeared and the letter is fast losing all resemblance 
to the form of the Saka and Maurya periods. Here, for the 
first time, we also notice a change in ya. Ya in this record, 
in one case at least, is indistinguishable from sa, as is the 
case in the Wardak inscription. Ha, on the other hand, is 
archaic and resembles that of the Maurya period. 
It may be questioned whether the paleography of the 
Manikyala inscription should be considered here at all. 
Recent, interpreters of this record are inclined to think that 


1 Ep. Ind., p. 180. 
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it is not dated in the 18th year of Kaniska’s era. This 
view was propounded for the first time by Dr. Liiders 
According to him the word Kaneskasa was connected with the 
words following it, and not the date which is placed before 1 

Dr. Fleet says: “ The view, which I have held for some time, 
that this Manikiala inscription indicates a revival of the 
line of Kanishka I at some time after A.D. 50, will explain at 
once why the deposit of coins along with the record includes 
coins of Kozoulo-Kadphises апа Wema-Kadphises . . . as 
well as of Kanishka I."? The latest interpreter of the 
Manikyala record is Mr. F. E. Pargiter, who translated this 
portion of the record as follows :— 

* In the year 18 Lalana, the President of the people, the 
aggrandiser of the Gushana race of Kaneska, who is the great 
king of the realm Pura-aspa . . ." (JRAS. 1914, p. 646). 
Mr. Pargiter is certainly right in stating that Kaniska was 

. alive in the year 18 and in confirming M. Senart's view that 
the date is really one of the era of Kaniska. In my humble 
opinion the first line of the record may be construed differently. 
The name and the title of Kaniska have the possessive case- 
ending, and it is proper that they should not be connected 
with the word Gushana. It goes, as the analogy of a number 
of similar inscriptions will readily show, with the date which 
precedes it in the record. 

The Shakardarra inscription comes next in the chronological 
arrangement. The alphabet used in this inscription 18 much 
more advanced in form than the Manikyala inscription, which 
was incised twenty-two years before it, or the Ara inscription, 
which was recorded a year later. The forms of the letters are 
much more cursive than those of the Sue Vihar inscription: 
The alphabet of the Wardak Inscription approaches it to 
a great extent. We have the cursive form of ka, which is 
almost entirely different from that of the Zeda inscriptions 
Ше a resembles the form of the letter used in the Manikyal@ 
inscription ; we find that ka resembles that of the Manikyal 

! JRAS. 1909, p. 648. 2 JRAS. 1913, р. 106. 
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or the Sue Vihar inscriptions. In each of these cases there i8 
a distinct curve in the left vertical line of the letter. 

There is a general consensus of opinion among .scholars 
about the date of the Takht-i-Bahai inscription of Gondo- 
phernes. Dr. F. W. Thomas says, “ Gondophernes was 
certainly ruling in the year 103 of an era commencing in the 
first century B.C.” ! Mr, V. A. Smith says, * About АЛУ 20 
Azes II is supposed to have been succeeded by Gondophares, 
who seems to have conquered Sind and Arachosia, making 
himself master of a wide dominion free from Parthian control. 
When he died about a.D. 60 his kingdom was divided.” ? 
Later on he says, “ Mr. R. D. Banerji believes the date 103 to 
refer to the Saka era and so to be equivalent to А.р. 181, 
basing his opinion chiefly on characteristics of the Kharosthi 
script in the inscriptions and partly on an interpretation of 
Parthian history (Indian Antiquary, 1908, pp. 47-62). But 
the history of Parthia is too imperfectly known to be of much 
help, and Kharosthi palzcography needs further study. I am 
not convinced of the alleged late date for Gondophares.” * 
Dr. Fleet says, “ The inscription from the Takht-i-Bahai hill 
in the Y üsufzai country, some fifty or sixty miles to the north- 
west of Taxila, shows that Gondophernés was reigning over 
the territory which included that hill in A.D. 47, in the twenty- 
sixth year of his reign. . . in a.D. 200г21.°* In my monograph 
on the Scythian period of Indian history I have analysed the 
evidence for and against the early date of Gondophares.” 
Here I shall confine myself to the evidence of palwography 
alone. In the ease of the test letters ka and sa we find that 
they are later in form. Ka is much more cursive, resembling 
the form of that letter in the Shakardarra inscription, being 
More cursive than those of the Manikyala, Ara, Zeda, or Sue 
Vihar inscriptions. So also in the case of sa we find that 
the projection of the lower limb is absent in all cases. Under 


1 JRAS. 1913, p. 636. 
- Early History of India, 3rd ed., p. SR 
* JRAS, 1913, p. 1003. а 


2 Ibid., p. 234, n. 1. 
1908, рр. 47, 62. 
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these circumstances it is not possible to place it before the 
Taxila Silver-plate of the year 136. It is also impossible to 
place this record before the records of Кашка. Palao- 
graphical examination reveals very clearly and distinetly 
that the Takht-i-Bahai inscription comes after the Kushàün 
group of inscriptions. The inscriptions of Kaldarra, Skarah- 
dheri, and Dewai certainly come alter both the group of 
Kushàn records and the Takht-i-Bahai inscription. The 
extreme cursiveness of the Skarahdheri and Dewai inseriptions 
signifies that they exhibit the latest form of the Kharosthi 
alphabet. The Skarahdheri inscription is very carelessly 
incised. The cursiveness is not apparent in ka, but sa does 
not show any upward projection in lower limb. Ka in the 
Skarahdheri record is very cursive and the letter does not 
occur in the Dewai record. In the later record sæ is almost 
unrecognizable. In one case it resembles (a or ra. 

The same characteristics are to be observed in records on 
metal. The form of ka in the Sue Vihar record is a nearer 
approach to that of the Taxila Copper- and Silver-plates. 
The form of that letter in the Peshawar Relic Casket is more 
cursive. The final form is to be seen on the Wardak record, 
where it is almost as cursive as that of those of the Skarahdheri 
or shakardarra inscriptions. In the records of the Kushin 
period incised on metal the forms of ka and bha are almost 
similar, so are those of sa and ya. Theform of sa is distinct in 
the Peshawar Relic Casket; but in the Sue Vihar and Wardak 


inscriptions we find the shapeless scribble of the Dewai and 
other late Kushan records. 


M 


CONCLUSION : SIMULTANEOUS Use or Dirrerent ERAS 


The foregoing examination proves that a number of different 
eras were being simultaneously used in Northern India M 
the first centuries before and after Christ. It has be? 
distinctly demonstrated that the Taxila Copper-plate inscrip- 
tion, the Taxila Silver-plate inscription, the stone inscriptio?’ 
from Fatehjang, Muchai, and Раја are much earlier in O3 0 
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than the Zeda, Manikyala, shakardarra, or Ara records. 
Consequently it cannot be denied that the dates 68, 81, and 
111 are not Kushàn dates. Therefore there was at least one 
era before the Kushan era, whatever its initial year might 
have been. The discovery of the Taxila Silver-plate shows 
that two different eras were used in the same area before the 
Kushàn group of inscriptions. This is decidedly proved by 
the wording of the first line. The addition of the word Ayasa 
immediately after the year and before the month and the day, 
shows that that word is an adjunct of the year; or, in other 
words, Sam 136 ayasa means Ayasya samvatsare 136, * in the 
year 136 of (the era founded by) Azes.” Similarly, the 
position of the word Mogasa, with titles, in the Taxila Copper- 
plate inscription, shows that this word also cannot but be an 
adjunct of the date. Similar instances cannot be found in the 
whole range of Brahmi or Kharosthi records. There are two 
records of the Gupta period which appear to me to possess 
a similar peculiarity in the wording of the dates. These аге: 
(1) The Mankuwar image inscription of the time of 
Kumaragupta I; and (2) the Eran pillar inscription of 
Budhagupta. 

In the first record we find that the date is given in the 
second line of the record. Here, the mention of the word 
vüjje! leaves no doubt about the meaning. The second 
record is in verse, and the date is also given in verse. Con- 
sequently, these two records do not really possess this peculiar 
form of dating. Dr. Thomas objected {о the intrepretation of 
the word Ayasa as an adjunct of the date, because there 
Were not titles before it as in the case of Moga in the Taxila 
Copper-plate.? But it should be considered that the dynasty 
of Azes had ceased to rule in.the year 136 of his era, as the 


mention of the Kushan king indicates, whereas most probably 
vernor under the successors 


Пака Kusulaka was а provincial go 
Hence 


of Moga or at least acknowledged a nominal allegiance. 
і Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, p. 46, pl. via. 2 Ibid., p. $9, pl. xita. 
* JRAS. 1914, p. 989. У 
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the presence of the titles before the name of Moga in the Таха 
Copper-plate and their absence before that of Azes in the 
silver-plate. Dr. Fleet does not hesitate to state “ The word 
ayasa does not mean here ‘of Aya’. The record does not 
set up an era of Aya. And no amount of special pleading 
can establish any such view. As to what the record really 
does mean, I do not hesitate to say now, on the strength of the 
forms aammi and ayaiisi, = asmin, that it must be an 
equivalent of asya, * of this 71 Can anybody find a material 
instance of what Dr. Fleet has imagined? It will be very 
difficult to find one. I think, so far as our present knowledge 
goes, the use of the word ayasa to mean etad от idam, has not 
been met with as yet in the date of a single inscription. 
Wherever etad or idam has been used, e.g. elaye purvaye or 
elasya purvasya, ise, etc., the phrase comes after the entire 
date, ie. after the year, month, and day. Dr. Fleet still 
continues to state that “ On the analogy of everything that 
is taught by the dating of the early Indian records, it would be 
dated, and would place Aya himself, in the year 136 of an 
unspecified era founded by someone else."? In how many 
records can a similar peculiarity be found ? I do not think 
there are any besides the two records of the Gupta period 
mentioned above, and even in these two cases the similarity 
is not real. We have, therefore, at least two different eras 
before the Kushàn one. 

There are two dated Kharosthi records with dates above 
300. I cannot britig myself to agree with Dr. Fleet's 
interpretation of the Skarahdheri image inscription. These 
are the inscriptions of Loriyan Tangai and Hashtnagar 
The Loriyan Tangai record was incised in the year 318, and 
the Hashtnagar one in 384 of some unspecified era. The 
letter ka does not occur in any one of them; but the form 0 
sa is the same as that used in the Zeda, Manikyala, 01 Ara 
inscriptions of the Kushàn period. I do not think they coul 


|, TRAS. 1915, p. 317 (following Dr. Thomas’ suggestion, ibid: 1914; 
pu 2 Тыа. 1915, p. 317 
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be placed after the Skarahdheri or the Muchai records. Hence 
these dates must be referred to some other era different 
from those of Moga, Aya, or Kaniska. We have, therefore, 
evidence of three separate eras being used in the same area 
in the first centuries в.с. and a.D. Such an idea would have 
horrified Dr. Fleet. When I stated that the Mathura 
inscription of the year 229 must be referred to some other 
era different from the Vikrama or the Saka, he had said, 
* And the difficulties attending them, and the necessity of 
not accepting apparent results too quickly, are well illustrated 
by the point that Mr. R. D. Banerji, who went into this 
branch of study somewhat deeply, could not account for the 
Mathura inscription of the year 299.”* Had Dr. Fleet main- 
tained that he would not accept an era as one, unless it 
continued up to the present date, then he should not have 
accepted the Gupta-Valabhi or Harsa eras as real. As to 
the use of different eras in the same locality and at the 
same time, Dr. Fleet himself would have had to admit that 
strong evidence is not wanting in favour of such a thing, 
and there are ancient records dated in two or sometimes 
more than two different eras. 

The continued use of more than two different eras at the 
same time and in the same locality shows that any attempt 
to refer all dates of the Scythian period, é.g. from the fall of 
the Indo-Greek monarchies to the rise of the Gupta Empire, 
to any single era must necessarily be invalid.” 


А JRAS. 1913, р. 977. 
2 The Plates accompanying this paper wil appear 1n the July 
number of the Journal. 
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Invasion of the Panjab by Ardashir Papakan 
(ВаБавап), the first Sasanian King of Persia, 
A.D. 226-41 


bv VINCENT A. SMITH 


N the course of miscellaneous reading lately I came across 
a passage in the Introduction to Firishta’s History of the 
Rise of the Muhammadan Power in India which I had marked 
long ago and then completely forgotten. If the main state- 
ment in that passage (as italicized), to the effect that Ardashir 
Papakan (Babagan), the founder of the Sasanian dynasty 
of Persia (А.р. 226-41), invaded the Panjab and retired | 
on receiving homage and tribute, be accepted as true, the 
information thus acquired not only explains an extremely 
puzzling unique coin which I published in 1897, but also 
throws welcome light upon one of the darkest periods of 
Indian history, the third century after Christ. 

The passage, translated by Dowson in the History of India 
as told by its own Historians, vol. vi, p. 557, is this :— 

“Some state that Jünah was son of a daughter of Für [Poros]. 
After he ascended the throne he performed many good deeds 
and exhibited many excellent qualities. He endeavoured to 
promote the prosperity of the kingdom [scil. India with capital at 
Kanauj], and established many towns and villages on the banks 
of the Ganges and Jumna. He also made great efforts to 
administer justice. 

“He was contemporary with Ardashir Babagan. One year Ardashir 
marched against India and reached as far as the neighbourhood 
of Sirhind. Jünah was very much alarmed, and hastened to do 
homage to him. He presented pearls and gold and Jewels and 
elephants as tribute, and so induced Ardashir to return. Jünah 
А then went back to Kanauj, and lived there for some time 1n 


g to Nóldeke, the correct 
nian scholars use variant 


ч ; Sir C.J. Lyall informs me that, accordin 
Spelling of the name is Papakan. Good Ira 
Spellings, 
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tranquillity. After a reign of ninety years he died, leaving $ 
two sons, the elder of whom, Kalyan Chand, succeeded him, | 
He was а tyrant, and Kanauj fell to ruin. Ў 


It seems impossible to ascertain the source from which 
Tirishta obtained the legends and traditions related in his 
Introduction. The chronology is utterly wild and most of 
the matter obviously is extravagant fiction, but a little 
genuine history seems to be embedded in the mass. The 
categorical statement that a perfectly historical personage, 
Ardashir Pápakàn (Babagin), invaded the Panjab, advancing 
to the neighbourhood of Sirhind (Sihrind, Sahrind) or to the 
Sutlaj, and then retired when the principal Indian monarch 
did homage and paid tribute, does not read like mere legend. 
Similar events have occurred, and the assertion, as it stands, 
looks as if it had been copied from some serious historical 
work not now available. 
In the third edition of my Early History of India (1914, 
p. 275) I showed from various lines of evidence that it is 
“ clear that in some way or other, during the third century, 
the Panjab renewed its ancient connexion with Persia ". One 
of the lines of evidence referred to is the testimony of the 
coins of the Later Kushans, bearing names in Indian Brahm 
letters. \ 
Mr. В. D. Banerji has proved that the coins of the “ minor 
Scythian dynasties” who succeeded the great Kushans in 
} North-Western India fall into two classes, namely (1) thos? 
of the Shakas (Sakas), and (2) those of the Shiladas (Siladas): 
The coins of both classes usually bear three different syllables 
ОТР ВОТ of syllables in Brahmi script on the obverse, whieh 
is of the standing king type. 
Mr. Banerji’s account of them may be quoted :— 
а “ The recovery of Gandhara was made probably during thelate 
years of Kaniska П, about 200 a.p. There are several o 
varieties of the coins of Kaniska II, issued by his subordinat? 
chieftains or governors of provinces. They [ordinarily] pear thre? 
different syllables or groups of syllables on their obverse- 
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syllable below the right hand of the king, another between liis 
feet, and the third below his left hand. From the analogy of 
the coins of Kaniska IT, struck by Vasu, we can deduce that 
the syllable or syllables below the right arm of the king are the 
initial letter or letters of the name of the chief by whom the 
coin has been issued. This deduction is supported by other names 
such as Mahi-(dhara), Viru-(dhaka), ete., which are also found 
below the right arm of the king on the coins of Kaniska II. The 
other two syllables are probably initial letters of the names of 
mint-towns and provinces. Thus Ga probably stands for 
Gàndhàra (the province), Khu for Khudraka (Sans. Ksaudraka) 
the country of the Oxydrakae (?). Names of mint-towns probably 
are mentioned by their first syllables, which occur below the left 
armpit of the king, such as Ри for Puskalavati, and Ga for 
Gandhara (the city), Na for Nagarahira, etc. In exceptional 
cases, where only one syllable is found, whether below the left 
arm or under the feet, I think it is to be taken as the initial letter 
or letters of the name of the mint-town.” 

That explanation, although not susceptible of rigid proof, 
seems to me to be highly probable. 

The foregoing long introduction leads up to the description 
of the particular coin of which the peculiarities are explained 
by the statement of Firishta. 

The description, as originally published by me in JASB., 
part i, vol. Ixvi, 1897, “ Numismatic Notes and Novelties,” 
P. 5, is corrected in accordance with the subsequent 
observations of Drouin (Revue Num., 1898, p. 140), and of 
Mr. R. D. Banerji in J. & Proc. ASB., х.5., vol. iv, 1908, 
" Notes on Indo-Scythian Coinage,” pp. 88-90, from which 
quotations have been made above. n 
. The coin in question was collected by Mr. J. P. Rawlins 
m the Jhelum (J ihlam) district, Panjab, and was brought to 
him thickly covered with dirt, and in circumstances which 
Permit no question about its being genuine. The material 
5 Yellow metal, some kind of brass, the thickness medium, 
and the diameter 89 inch (21mm.). It isfigured in JASB. for 
a as above, pl. T, fig. viii, and being well executed has been 

“arly reproduced. The obverse shows the familiar standing 
JRAS, APRIL 1920. - 16 
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figure of the king, as on other coins of the Later Kushàns, 
The reverse is occupied by a heavy-topped flaming “ fire altar ” 
or, more accurately, “ fire receptacle,” with (?) streamers 
hanging from it on the left, but no marks on it. There is 
no inscription or anything else on the reverse. The 
characters on the obverse are: Shilada (Silada), near right 
margin, outside the spear in the king’s left hand ; Püsana, 
under his left arm; and Nu, under his right arm; exactly 
as on the coin figured by Cunningham in Num. Chron., 1893, 
pl. ix, ii, fig. 13. 

But that coin has on the reverse the customary throned 
goddess holding the cornucopie. 

Thus the coin obtained by Mr. Rawlins, which seems to be 
still unique, is what numismatists call a “ mule ”, that is to 
say, a piece with an obverse belonging to one class of coins 
and a reverse belonging to another. In this case the obverse 
is of the ordinary Later Kushan (Kusan) type, while the 
reverse, as Drouin proves, exhibits the fire-altar (or receptacle) 
as seen on the coins of Ardashir Pápakàn (Babagan), the first 
Sasanian king (A.D. 225 or 226 to 241). It is possible, or rather 
it is probable, that the existing reverse is the result of double 
striking over an obliterated throned goddess reverse, and there 
are doubtful indications of the old device. Indeed, it is 
hardly conceivable that such a “mule” should have been 
produced in any other way. 

The question then arises why the device of the Sasanian 
king was put on a coin of a Shilada Kushàn. If the Shilada 
had made his submission to the Persian monarch, such 
action would be intelligible, and in accordance with precedent, 
but it would be difficult to imagine any other reason for 
азий a Sasanian device on a Kushàn coin. : 

Firishta's statement, if accepted, explains the coin, while 
the existence of the coin goes a long way towards establishing 
the truth of the statement. If Ardashir really invaded the 


s : А ‚аё 
The marks which look like **streamers? may be and probably e 
part of the original device. : 
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Panjāb and retired from the neighbourhood of the Sutlaj 
on receiving homage and tribute from the Later Kushān 
princes then ruling in North-Western India, the. coin is 
a natural expression of such an event. If no such invasion 
took place it js very difficult to explain the indubitable fact 
of the existence of the coin. 

The result is that I believe the alleged invasion of the 
Panjab by Ardashir to have really occurred, although it does 


not appear to be mentioned by the known accessible historians 


of Persia, so far as I can maintain, and it is at present 
impossible to determine where Firishta found the record of the 
fact.! Ardashir is described as an ambitious monarch who 
sought to restore the ancient limits of the Persian monarchy 
by various campaigns. but I cannot find any definite mention 
of a raid into India. 

Pasana seems to be the kings name, Shilada (Silada) 
his tribe or clan, while Vw will be the initial syllable either of 
his country or his mint-town. I cannot explain the name 
Jünah which Virishta gives as that of the principal king of 
India. The historian believed Kanauj to have been the capital 
of all the early Indian kings—whether rightly or wrongly 
it is hard to sav. It may well be true that Kanauj fell into 
decay about a.n. 300. 

When Fa-hien, the Chinese pilgrim, visited the town at 
the beginning of the fifth century A.D., he found there only 
two Buddhist monasteries and a single stupa. Не makes 
no mention of Brahmanical buildings. It seems evident, 
therefore, that Kanauj, although a city of immemorial 


! Sir C. J. Lyall writes: **Ifind on looking at Tabari (Arabic text, 
Ser. I, vol. ii, pp. 819, $20) that it is there stated that, after Ardashir’s 
Conquest of the countries bordering on Khurasan, Marv, Balkh, and 


Khwarizm, he returned to Fars and halted at Gor (=): where he was 
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Visited by messengers from the king of Kushan (ous EKA), tle 
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king of Taran (lab), and the king of Mukran (NX), who ex- 
4 x tv 
Pressed their апе (2201311). If Каѕһап represents the dynasty 


| th Beer i 2 б ED 
| en ruling in India, this agrees with your view. 5 
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antiquity and historical renown, was not a place of much 
importance at that time. The final restoration. of the glories 
of Kanauj was effected by King Harsha-vardhana Siladitya 
between A.D. 612 and 647. When Hiuen Tsang was there 
` in 643 he found a magnificent city with a hundred Buddhist 
monasteries and double that number of Brahmanical temples. 
The city evidently must have shared in the prosperity of the 
Gupta Empire during the fourth and fifth centuries, and 
so was prepared for further embellishment at the hands of 
Harsha. The Brahmanical temples probably were erected 
for the most part before his reign. 

Tt is perfectly credible, and indeed highly probable, that 
during the latter part of the disturbed third century the city 
had decayed as indicated in the chronicle used by Firishta, 
Its partial recovery may be dated from about the middle 
of the fourth century, by which time Samudragupta had 
uprooted all rival princes in the territory now called the 
United Provinces, and had brought the country under his . 
own enlightened government. The prolonged and prosperous 
reign of his successor, Chandragupta II, cannot but have 
been to the advantage of Kanauj. 

As regards the name of King Kalyàn Chand, mentioned by 
Firishta, 16 may be noted that there is reason to believe that 
Kalyana (Kalyana-kataka) was one of the many alternative 
names of Kanauj (JRAS. 1908, p. 768). 

We thus see that it is possible to extract not a little history 
from the study of oné small coin and a few unregarded lines 
in the work of a Muhammadan compiler. ‘The inferences 
drawn, although not absolutely established beyond the 

. possibility of doubt, seem to me to attain a high degree ? 
probability. Firishta certainly did not invent the positive 
statement about the invasion of Ardashir Papakan (Вараш) 
Не must have copied it from some book now missing: 
far as the statement can be tested its truth is confirmed. 
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Identification of the * Ka-p'5.li country" of 
Chinese Authors 


Bv VINCENT A. SMITH 


Wat ERS, when discussing various passages in Chinese 

literature referring to Kapilavastu, the early home of 
Gautama Buddha, or to other localities with similar names 
(JRAS. 1898, pp. 539, 540), observed that “for the names 
Kapila and Kapilavastu the Chinese seem to have obtained 
from their foreign teachers several explanations more or less 
exact". 

After enumerating some such explanations, he proceeds to 
say that the Kapilavastu district or Sakka region is sometimes 
mentioned by a designation equivalent in meaning to “ Red- 
marsh-country ", and "evidently the translation of a 
Sanskrit term ”. In connexion with this last name it may be 
mentioned that “in the year А.р. 428 an embassy from Yue-ai 
[Chinese characters], * Moon-loved; king of the Ka-p'i-li 
country, arrived in China. This country—that is, its capital— 
was described as situated on the side of a lake to the east of 
à river, and surrounded on all sides by dark purplish rocks”. 
In a note Watters adds that the name Ka-p‘-li occurs in 
Chinese treatises other than Sung shu, ch. 57, the authority 
cited, and that it “ was evidently not Kapilavastu”. It is 
clear, therefore, that a country named Ka-p'i-li and distinct 
from Kapilavastu was fairly well known to Chinese authors. 

In the Early History of India, ed. 3, 1914, 1 cited the 
embassy of д.р. 428 as being the only precisely dated event 
on record referable to the reign of Kumaragupta I (А.р. 413- 
55), but was unable to make any suggestion concerning the 
| position of the Ka-p‘i-li kingdom. 7 - 
* Lieut.-Col. Alban Wilson, late of the 8th Gurkhas, in 
letters dated December 24, 1918, and March 12, 1919, offers 
4 solution of the question, which seems to me not only 
Plausible but almost certainly correct. He asks :— 
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“Ts it possible that the Ka-p‘i-li country is the Khasia [Khasi] \ 

Hills in Assam ? For the big river which now divides the Khasia 

from the, North Cachar Hills is called the Kopili, and is looked 

upon by the Khasias with very great respect and fear, and even 

in my time human sacrifices have been made to it. U-Ai is quite 

an ordinary Khasia name. I once had a servant of that name, , , 

The Kopili flows down into the Nowgong district of Assam, 

and the Khasias once ruled the plains up to the Kopili, as well as 

the hills joining on to them, as is proved by the monoliths they 

used to erect being found in the plains as well as in the Hills." 

Those observations prove that the Kopili River was locally 
famous, and that the people on its western bank once ruled 
a kingdom of considerable magnitude. ‘ 
Lieut.-Col. Wilson points out that a Khasia Raja named 

U-Ai “could have sent his embassy from the Kopili up the 

Lohit into China”. The Lohit River, much further to the 

north, is a member of the Brahmaputra system of streams. 
It is curious that in Sanskrit the words lohita and kapila 
d both mean “red” or “ reddish ", so that the name of the 
Lohita, River might appear as Ka-p‘i-li, which is a direct 
transcription of the nearly synonymous word Kapila. But 
the fact that U-Ai (Yue-ai) is apparently a Khasia (Khasi) 
name seems to preclude the identification of the * Ka-p'idi 
country " with the valley of the Lohit. 

The name of the river written by Lieut.-Col. Wilson as 
Kopili appears in the Imperial Gazetteer (1908) as Kapili 
practically identical with the Chinese Ka-p‘i-li, the only 
difference being that the Chinese p is aspirated. According 
to the Gazelteer, the river rises on the northern slopes of the 
Jaintià Hills, and after a course of 163 miles falls into the 
Kalang at Jàgi, near the western end of the Nowgong district. 
Tt receives many tributaries, and in the rainy season P 
navigable for boats of four tons burden up to the place where 
it leaves the hills. Most of the hill trade, consisting of cotton 
lac, and ert silk, comes down the Kapili to Chāparmukb; 
and is dispatched thence by rail or country hoat to Gauhåt! 

My conclusion is that in all probability Lieut.-Col. Wilson 
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js right in identifying the Ka-p4-li country of Chinese authors 
with the region of the Khasia or Khasi Hills to the west 
of the Kapili River, and also in treating the Chinese name 
Yue-ai as being primarily not a translation of Chandrapriya 
or some similar Sanskrit designation meaning * Moon 
beloved", but simply a phonetic transcription of U-Ai, 
that is to say, the Khasia name 47 with the masculine prefix 
U, to which the Chinese gave a meaning in their own tongue. 
In the Khasia (Khasi) language all masculine names а 
nouns take that prefix U, as feminine nouns and names take 
| the prefix Ka. For example, u-ksew means “dog”, and 
A ka-ksew means “ bitch ”. 


It is quite natural to suppose that the Indo-Chinese Raja 
of a small frontier kingdom in Assam, with trade connexions 
of appreciable value, should have sent an embassy to the 
court of the great empire beyond the mountains. The Khasi 
Raja is described above as “ Indo-Chinese " in accordance 
with the statement of the Imperial Gazetteer (1908) that— 

“ The Khàsis and Syntengs, like the other tribes of Assam, are 
descendants of the great Indo-Chinese race, whose headquarters 
are supposed to have been in North-Western China, between the 
upper waters of the Ho-ang-ho and the Yang-tse-kiang. They 
are, however, thought to belong to one of the earliest bands of 
immigrants, and their language is quite unlike any other form 
of tribal speech now found in Assam, but is connected with 
the Mon-Khmer language used by various tribes in Anam and 
Cambodia. While the rest of the horde pressed onwards towards 
the sea the Khasis remained behind in their new highland home, 
and for many centuries have maintained their nationality intact, 
though surrounded on every side by people of a different stock.” 

Sir George Grierson tells me that he would “ not call the 
Khàsis ‘Indo-Chinese’. If language is any guide, they are 
an isolated branch of the Mon-Khmér family, which ше 
from, or is related to, Indonesia, not to Indo-China ". I 
cannot form or express any opinion upon the ethnological 
question thus raised, which is not strictly relevant to the 


Subject of this communication. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


BAR HEBRAUS'S SPIRITUAL ANCESTORS 


Dr. Gaster's accurate review of Bar Hebreus's Book of the 
Dove in this Journal (1919, pp- 593-6) would not cause me to 
write a few words of reply, if there were not one point that 
seems to want a short elucidation. 

Dr. Gaster expresses his surprise at the fact that in my 
attempt to find the origin of Bar Hebreus’s mysticism I should 
have overlooked the Mandean and the Kabbalistic systems, 
though a place has been given to “some Greek mystical 
traditions, or rather ancient mysteries ” which are separated 
from the mysticism at the end of the thirteenth century by 
“a large сар”. 

What I want to point out is the following: Bar Hebreus's 
nearest spiritual ancestors are the Muslim mystics of the 
type of Ghazali. They have taken over their spiritual 
inheritance from the Syrians. The latter are, to a large 
extent, dependent upon Greek-writing Fathers such as Basil 
and John Climacus, who owe their system to various 
Sources: Christian and Neopythagorean ascetics, Neo- 
platonian philosophers, Hellenistic mystery-religions, and 
Gnostic sects. Now I do not deny that the Mandean and the 
Kabbalistic systems are also related to the sources mentioned. 
But what I deny is that those systems are the direct agnates of 
that of Bar Hebrzus, and that they had any direct influence 
upon John Climacus, Isaac of Ninive, or Abū Talib al-Makki, 
to mention some names only. In my opinion they belong ie 
а collateral line, and though both have heen embodied in 
Aramaic dialects, I doubt whether it could be proved or even 
made probable that Bar Hebreus was personally acquainted 
With them. ` It is for this reason that I have ignored them 
in my Introduction to the translation of the Book of the Tone 
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What gave me the better right to do so is the uncertainty 
concerning the date of the Zohar and the Mandean writings, 
Dr. Caster is no doubt well acquainted with the controversy 
about the origin of the Zohar. According to Nóldeke the 
oldest of the Mandean writings known to us may have been 
composed between A.D. 650 and 900. The system may be older, 
but still it is hardly possible that the course of the great 
mystic stream which ends with Bar Hebræus should have 
been influenced by the conceptions of the Mandeans or 
those of the Kabbalists. 

If any of Bar Hebræus’s ideas, left unexplained in my book, 
can be explained from the two systems mentioned by my \ 
learned reviewer, I shall acknowledge the justness of his 
remark, But as long as this has not been done, I shall feel 
justified in having omitted these systems in the spiritual 
pedigree of Bar Hebræus. 


A. J. WENSINCK. 
LEIDEN. 


' THE BOOK OF THE APPLE 

In the JRAS. for 1892 I published a Persian translation 
of the dialogue called The Book of the Apple, of which the 
original Arabic was not known to be in existence, though 
one short fragment of it had been discovered. In the Cairene 
Mugtataf for December, 1919, and January, February: 
and March, 1920, Mr. Amin Zahir Khair Allah has 
published a text of the Arabic. He states that he 
found the MS. in the library of Gregorius IV, Greek Orthodox 
Patriarch of Antioch. The Arabie corresponds closely 
with the Persian, only whereas in the latter the chie 
speaker is Aristotle, in the Arabic he is Socrates. The Arabic 
fragment published in JRAS. 1892, p. 188, does not agree 
verbally with the text in Mugtalaf, Mecember! 1919, P- 483, 
but this may be due to inaccurate citation. The editor of 
the Arabic is mistaken in asserting that the greater number 0 
the interlocutors have names that are non Hellenio; he bis 
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Y been misled by corruptions of the text, most of which can be 


corrected from the Persian. 

It is rather curious that in the reference to this treatise in 
the Ikhwün al-Saf4 (Bombay, 1306, iii, 120; Dieterici, 
Philosophie der Araber, i, 105) Aristotle, not Socrates, is said 
to be the chief speaker. This agrees with the Persian: vet 
that the original had Socrates is made probable by the intro- 
duction of Simmias and Criton, who figure amongst the hearers 
of Socrates in the Platonie dialogues, and who can only be 
brought to the death-bed of Aristotle by a gross anachronism. 
There is therefore room for an inquiry into the literary history 
of this dialogue, which is i any case as old as the tenth 


century of our era. 
D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 


A History or THE МАЕАТНА PEoPLE. By C. А. Krxcarp 
; J NCAID, 


I.C.S., and Rao Bamnapun D. B. PARASNIS. Oxford 
University Press. 1918. 
This is the first volume of a history of the Marathas. It is 
a valuable contribution to Indian history. The authors have 
worked out the inscriptions and the legends of the Maratha 
people, and so have been able to add much to Grant Duff's 
book. But their book is, I think, disfigured by excessive 
partizanship. Not contented with making out Sivaji to have 
heen a man of talent and courage, and a patriotic Hindu, the 
authors represent him as spotless, and support the monstrous 
figment that he slew Abzul Khan in self-defence! Such one- 
sidedness is exeusable in a Maratha, but we expect more 
mental solidity in a Briton. Mr. Kincaid says he has done 
his utmost to avoid giving offence to his Indian readers, and 
begs forgiveness if he has hurt their feelings. Why should he ? 
He would have done better to follow John Bright's motto, 
“Be just and fear not.” Perhaps, like Sir Richard Steele, 
he has been undone by his auxiliary, for his coadjutor, to 
whose knowledge and industry he owes so much, seems to 
be an ardent Hindu. Mr. Kincaid speaks of his Indian 
friends, but I hope he also has Musalman friends, and he can 
hardly expect that they will accept his View of the occurrence 
at Pratapgad. One or two opening chapters give accounts 
of the early legends of the Marathas. They are interesting, 
and remind us of the early chapters of Grote’s History of 
Greece. But there is a difference. The Greek legends are 
deeply interesting and important on account of the wonder- 
ful outburst of light and leading which followed them. But 
10 cannot be said as yet that anything of vast importance has 
followed upon the time of the legends of Maharashtra. 
Mr. Kincaid is rather a discursive writer, and several of 
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his chapters have very little to do with the Marathas. His 
accounts of the Delhi emperors, and of the Bahmani dynasty 
and of tbe Vijayanagar Empire, etc., seem to be fairly correct, 
but they add nothing to Elphinstone's history. Why should 
we be told in a book about the Marathas of the vagaries of 
a madman like Muhammad Tughlak, or of the brutalities of 
Alauddin? Why mention Babur, who certainly never had 
anything to do with the Marathas, and who tells us nothing 
about the Deccan? The details about the Portuguese might 
also have been spared. It is owing to the discursiveness of 
the sketches that several slips have occurred. I am not 
aware that Timur ever claimed to be a descendant of Chingiz 
Khan (p. 80). He may have intermarried with that family, 
but he was a Turk and Chingiz was a Mughul (p.81). Ferghana 
is not now known as Kokan, and though Babur’s body was 
eventually borne to Kabul, this did not occur till several 
years after his death. At p. 98 Shah Tahir is described as an 
impostor, which was not the case. He was a Persian and à 
poet, and apparently a genuine believer in Shiism. He is, 
I have little doubt, the Saiyid Deccani of Babur’s Memoirs 
(p.110). Shah Jahanis called Shah Jahan's eldest son. This, 
of course, is wrong, for Khusru and Parwiz were older than he. 
But as on the preceding page Khusru is called the eldest son 
I suspect that ‘at p. 110 “eldest” is a printer's error for 
“ ablest ”. 

At p. 112 Mr. Kincaid tells the story of Shahaji, the father 
of Sivaji. But he sdys nothing about Khafi Khan’s story 
that though Sivaji’s ancestors were connected with the roya 
family of Chitor, one of them had made a mesalliance with à 
woman of a different caste, and so there was & strain 0 
illegitimacy in Sivaji. It is said that on account of this 
о i Sivaji’s ancestors went off to the Deccan: An that 
Mr. Kincaid says is that the ancestor fled on account of 2 
quarrel with the Rana. Khafi Khan is a careful writer, and be 
Ses that he has taken his account of Sivaji’s origin 
reliable men of the Deccan and of the Maratha tribe. surely 
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HISTORY OF THE MARATHA PEOPLE 987 
it is an honour to any family to be connected with Ranas of 
Chitor, even though there be a bend-sinister in the pedigree, 
and the fact that Sivaji had Rajput blood in his veins mav 
account for the courage and ability which Khàfi Khan 
concedes to him. Mr. Kincaid is very severe on Khafi Khan 
and says that his should be wholly discarded. He adds that 
Khafi K. never speaks of Sivaji except as that “ vile infidel, 
or that hell-dog”. I have read Khafi K.’s long account 
of Sivaji at pp. 111 to 119 of the Bib. Ind. edition, and I have 
not found there the expression *' hell-dog ”, nor that of “ vile 
infidel ". It is true he calls him a son of Satan, but he also 
gives him credit for very good conduct after Afzal К, had 
been murdered. He says that no woman was dishonoured 
nor any mosque or Koran insulted. 

Looking at the probabilities of the case, it is far more 
likely. that Sivaji was the aggressor. He was in the prime of 
life (32 or 33) and had concealed weapons. Afzal was an 
elderly, if not an old man, for he had a son with him who was 
of full age, and who took charge of the cavalry after his 
father’s death. I do not know the evidence for the statement 
that he was a man of great stature and strength. I have 
read somewhere that he was corpulent and lethargic, and the 
fact that he had to be carried about in a palanquin indicates 
that he was not a robust man. Mr. Kincaid gives a very 
curious reason for believing the bakhar narratives. He 
vs that if the writers of the bakhars had believed the story 
of Sivaji’s treachery they would have gloried in it. Tn other 
words, their minds were so warped that in other instances 
hero because 


Say 


they have ascribed unscrupulous acts to their COR 
they thought these proved his cleverness. But if Sivaji s 
followers РА such notions would not their leader be likely 
to share them? Noscifur а sociis is a trug maxim, and the 
Maxim is perhaps still truer if we substitute servis for воси&. 
Nor is it true that assassins and their admirers always and 
everywhere glory in their deeds. They have one language 
for the public and another for private consumption. I have 
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no doubt that secretly they applauded the killing of Afzal КОС з 
but publicly they denied the fact. It is a pity that Mr. Kincaid ~ 
has not studied more Muhammadan writers. He says that for 
the Musalman period he has chiefly relied on Ferishta, But 
Ferishta knew nothing about Marathas and was dead before 
Sivaji was born. Why has not Mr. Kincaid referred to the 
Alamgirnàma and the Badshahnama 21 
H. BrvznrDGE. 


Ніѕтоку оғ THE PogrUGUESE IN BzNGAL. By J. J. A 
Campos. Calcutta, 1919. 


The position of the Portuguese in Bengal differed 
considerably from that of their establishments in Southem 
and Western India, in Ceylon, and Malacca in the early part 
of the sixteenth century. Bengal was a tempting field for 
commercial enterprise, but this field was left open to private 
exploitation, and no official centres of government were 
formed there and no forts were erected for the protection of 


1 Tt is with pleasure and pride that I have found that my honoured 
father took, in his History of Indin, the same view as myself of the 
encounter between Afzal Khan and Sivaji. See the book, vol. i, p- 295, 
where Sivaji’s act is called an atrocity, and where there is a cul 
showing the vaghnak or tigers claws which Sivaji is said to have 3 
invented. It would be interesting to know if the weapon, now in the 
Indian Section of the South Kensington Museum, that is, the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, can be regarded as the actual instrument which 
perpetrated the murder. My father’s book is in the main a history of 
the English in India, and-I had forgotten till now that he had described 
the Pratapgad incident. No doubt he followed the account in Grant 
Duff's work. 

It has been said that Sivaji’s conduct in killing Afzal was no worse 
than Bruce's slaying of Comyn. No doubt here was V similarity 
between the two acts. But there is no evidence that Bruce's action 
was premeditated and elaborately planned. Апа it does not appeat 
that either Bruce oy the Scottish nation ever behaved hypocritically oF 
attempted to deny the murder. Kilpatrick, Bruce’s follower, at leas 
had no qualms on the subject, and when Bruce was in doubt if he be 
really killed Comyn, went and completed the business. The nm 
parallel to Sivaji's conduct seems to be the Biblical story of the ķilling 


of Amasa by Job. In both cases there was an embrace follow? y 
a stab. ; 
e 
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their interests. Nevertheless, the story of their settlements 


in the Ganges Delta and of the prosperity attained by them 
is of sufficient importance to deserve a Separate recerd, and 
this record is now given us by Mr. Campos. 

It was not till after the conquest of Malacca by Alboquerque 
in 1511 that the great conqueror and administrator turned 
his attention to Bengal and to the further east. In 1513 he 
drew the attention of the King of Portugal to the important 
trade which might be developed in Bengal. He did not live to 
carry out his plans, and it fell to his incompetent successor, 
L. S. D'Albergaria, to develop his projects. This was done in 
a half-hearted and blundering manner in the years 1517-18. 
Chittagong was selected as the point of approach, apparently 
because it was accessible from the sea more easily than the 
ports i» the Delta, and also perhaps because its subjection 
to the Pathan kingdom of Bengal was loose and intermittent. 
Just at that time Sultàn Husain Shah, whose capital was at 
Gaur, had taken temporary occupation of Chittagong, and his 
governor there was apparently at first inclined to receive the 
visitors, but his suspicions were soon raised by the contra- 
dictory claims made by rival Portuguese commanders of 
flotillas which had been dispatched by the governor without 
any knowledge of each other, and the expeditions ended in 
failure, Another expedition in 1528 also came to grief. Some 
Portuguese were killed and others imprisoned by Sultan 
Mahmüd Shah, and the leader, А. de Mello, had to be 
ransomed. He was sent on another expedition in 1534 by 
4 more energetic governor, Nuno da Cunha, but was араш 
imprisoned. The governor in revenge sent a fleet which 
attacked and burnt Chittagong. The Sultan was himself 
ina precarious position, as he was threatened by Shér Khan, 
Süri (the Xercansor of the Portuguese), and he grasped the 
Opportunity of utilizing the fighting power of the foreigners 
for his own defence. Meanwhile, an enterprising Captain, 
Diogo Rebello, had made his way northwards along the 
Orissa coast to the Hügli branch of the Ganges, which he 
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ascended to the great port of Satgaw, one of the principa] 
gates to the trade of Bengal. They were allowed to remain and 
trade, and the captives were released to fight against Shey 
Khan. Mahmud, however, succumbed to the latter in 1538, 
and the governor never obtained the sanction he desired for 
the erection of a fort at Chittagong. He did not attempt to 
make an establishment by force, being no doubt fully occupied 
with the Turkish attack on Diu. Nevertheless, Portuguese 
trade began to thrive from that time on, both at Chittagong 
and Satgaw (Satigam), which they named Porto Grande 
and Porto Pequeno, “ the great and small ports.” 

Owing to a change in the course of the Higli River the \ 
channel on which Satgiw was situated gradually silted up, 
and they made their headquarters at Hügli on the new 
bed of the river a few miles away. Chittagong retained its 
importance also as they found no strong central government 
to fight against there. It was practically abandoned under 
the Süris, and even Akbar’s conquest of Bengal did not 
lead to any permanent supremacy over Chittagong, which 
had to be reconquered by Aurangzéb in А.р. 1665, when it 
was renamed Islamabad. Its principal value was that it | 
served as a stepping-stone to the great eastern branch of the 
Ganges, joined by the Brahmaputra. On this branch below 
Dhaka was situated the flourishing port of Sunargaw, and yet 
lower down the stream Sripur, and these could easily be reached \ 
from Chittagong.  Hügli had, as Mr. Campos shows, taken 
the place of Satgiw by 1580, when the Portuguese obtained à 
charter from Akbar, but Satgáw lingered for some time before 
it was finally abandoned. Hiigli became very prosperous 
and the Portuguese enjoyed much independence, but ib б 
clear that they never built a fort there, and that the authority 
of ше emperors was paramount, as Mr. Campos clearly shows 
(pp. 57-9). As to formal Portuguese government, thet E 
ae evidence) and Mr. Campos cannot be said to have mace 
out his contention that there was a regular succession 9 
governors. The Chittagong settlement continued to fou” - 
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and the Portuguese were long in favour with the King of 
Aracan, who was supreme there. The seizure by them even 
of the great island of Sundiva (1590-1602) (Sandwip).was not 
opposed at first, but their final conquest of the island led to a 
war, which, however, was settled ‘amicably for the time being. 
In the end they were forced to abandon Sandwip. Many 
adventurers took part in these wars and established themselves 
again in the island in 1610, and made it the centre of what can 
only be described as piracy. As the Portuguese power under 
the blight of Spanish rule and the advance of other European 
powers began to wane throughout the East, the settlements 
in Bengal also suffered, and finally a deadly blow was struck 
against them by the Emperor Shah Jahan, who cherished a 
grudge against them partly because they had refused to help 
him when he was in rebellion against his father, Jahangir, 
and partly on account of their piracies and their alliance with 
Aracan, which continued to defy the Mughal Empire. Many 
other causes have been assigned, but these seem to be the most 
important. Hügli was attacked and taken after a desperate 
resistance in a.D. 1632. Yet shortly afterwards they were 
allowed to establish themselves there again and to carry on 
their trade, which was no doubt profitable to the country. 
Yet the period of decline had set in, and the continued 
prevalence of Portuguese piracy in the Bay of Bengal did not 
improve matters, until finally the conquest of Chittagong 
by Shaista Khan, Aurangzeb's viceroy of Bengal, led to the 
loss of all Portuguese independence. Mr. Campos has given 
a full and accurate account of all these events based on a care- 
ful examination of the authorities, both Portuguese and 
Indian. He has also traced the subsequent history of the 
Portuguese in Bengal, and endeavoured to identify all the 
sites mentioned by the chroniclers, generally with success. 
On the vexed question of the identification of the mysterious 
city of Bengala, mentioned by early travellers, he pronon ce 
"n favour of Chittagong, without, however, giung due 
Importance to the fact that its subsequent pre-emmence 
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as the “ Porto Grande” did not exist at the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, and also that Chittagong did not at 
that time form part of Bengal but of Aracan, and could not 
have been described as the capital of Bengal, and that 
the true capital Gaur and the great ports of Sunargáw and 
Satgüw have claims which cannot easily be set aside, 
Mr. Campos has rendered a great service to Indian history 
in bringing together all the facts on this interesting subject, 
and has supported his statements by very full references to 


the authorities on which he relies. 
M. L. D. 


COMPARATIVE ADMINISTRATIVE Law. By NAGENDRANATH 
Guosr. Tagore Law Lectures, 1918. Butterworth and 
Co., Calcutta. 1919. 


From the point of view of the Indian student, for whom the 
work is primarily intended, there is much to be praised in 
the latest volume of Tagore Law Lectures. The author 18 
familiar, if not with the original sources, at least with good 
authorities on the topic with which he deals; he quotes their 
views with much freedom and in great detail, while his judg- 
ment is generally sound, and he supplies an original element — * 
in his adduction of evidence from Indian law. Moreover, 
though a strong supporter of reform in the government of 
India, he has avoided the temptation of converting his 
lectures into propaganda, while using with skill and moderation 
proposals included in the Montagu-Chelmsford report t0 
illustrate his theme. 

Even from the more exacting standpoint, which treats the 
book as intended as an individual contribution to the study 
of comparative administrative law, the work is of substantia 
value, which judicious condensation would enhance. P! 
some at least of the author's theories must be reconsider’ 
and in particular it is desirable that an effort should be ma% | 


to elucidate the relation between administrative la™ z 
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constitutional law, which is passed over sub silentio, The 
omission to discuss this point is the more unfortunate in that 
the suggestion is made that administrative law is not yet 
differentiated in England from private law, and not yet made 
a subject of special study (p. 3). In point of fact, by far the 
larger portion of Mr. Ghose’s book deals with questions 
which in England have always been taught as part of con- 
stitutional law, from which, indeed, they can only artificially 
and inconveniently be severed. What England has not 
developed, and until of late has not studied, is a system under 
which, in cases between the government or officials of a state 
on the one hand and subjects on the other, special principles 
differing from those applicable to cases between subjects 
are applied by special administrative courts, whosé personnel 
contains a preponderating administrative element. In one 
sense, indeed, the title of Mr. Ghose's work leads to dis- 
appointment; it would be a matter of considerable interest 
if an attempt were made to explain the principles adopted 
in such cases in the various foreign countries where adminis- 
trative law in this precise and limited sense prevails, but the 
difficulties of such an undertaking are obvious, and Mr. Ghose 
is not the only writer on comparative administrative law 
who has declined to face them. 

Unfortunately also the author has committed himself to 
the heroic effort to prove that administrative law 1s a new 
conception, and that the Greek City States and the Roman 
Republic alike were ignorant of the idea. Feudalism we are 
assured gave men the idea of rights which can be enforced 
against the state. The argument is strange and unattractive. 
If state is taken in its precise sense of a political socer ie 
assert the rights of individuals against it is absurd, since 1t 
is the necessary condition for the existence of rights at all: 
if state means government, the argument 1s wholly contrary 
to fact. In Plato and Aristotle there is found the scientific 
development of the conception of law as the essential element 
of state life, a principle which Demosthenes asserts with special 
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energy, and which in Athens was carried into practice by the 
rules that offices were held on brief tenure, that the holder 
had to pass tests before admission, and was accountable for 
his official acts; in other words the idea of administrative 
law was fully worked out. The case of Rome is equally clear ; 
as Mr. Ghose himself admits (p. 21), the Roman magistrate 
after his annual tenure of office was liable to civil and criminal 
proceedings for his official acts in the ordinary courts, which is 


й 
t 
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a complete vindication of administrative law; moreover, 
Mr. Ghose has failed to note that the possibility of illegal 
action by the magistrate while in office was strictly limited — V 
by the likelihood of the intervention of a colleague of equal — * 
or higher status or ofa Tribune. By this means Rome supplied, 
not uningeniously, a method of preventing abuse of official 
power, without actually enfeebling the executive by exposing 
its members to suits while engaged in the performance of 
their duties. Feudalism, on the contrary, destroyed adminis- 
trative law and administration according to law alike by its 
deplorable relegation of judicial authority to baronial courts. 
It is difficult also to accept the confident prediction of the 
author (pp. 263-6) that cabinet government is the only 
possible form of government for the future of any country, 0 
even to understand the reasoning by which this claim is 
supported. It is maintained that all modern constitutions, 
almost without exception, now require that every act of the 
executive must be countersigned by a minister who will be 
answerable for its legality in the courts of law, and that, 2% 
the Ministry must take the law from the legislature, the latter 
will eventually insist that they shall use their discretion") 
powers at the pleasure of the legislature. The conclusion 
18 ав unconvincing as the premises are incorrect. Neither 11 
ae шщ under cabinet government nor m E 
20 es, where no real cabinet government exists, ? 
a Minister answerable to the law courts in virtue of counter 
signing an executive order, and the United States constitutio? І 
shows now less probability than ever of developing the $9 үш 
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of ministerial responsibility and cabinet government. The 
position may be regrettable, but no amount of faith in cabinet 
government can alter the fact that it really flourishes in its 
true form only in the British Empire, and in a modified form 
in Belgium and possibly a few minor states. 

Nor is it possible to subscribe to the suggestion of the 
author (pp. 632, 653-5) that the introduction of a system of 
administrative law is at once inevitable and desirable in the 
case of the United Kingdom. As Mr. Ghose admits (p. 643), 
in France only has administrative law developed the true 


| characteristies of law, and even there the position of the man 
Y injured by official action is not pleasant. He may be met in 
any effort to obtain redress by the plea of act of state, and in 
other cases even if the Court of Conflicts, in whose decisions 
the administration has the decisive vote, should admit that 
his case is one for judicial examination, he must then pursue 
it against the government before an administrative court, 
the members of which are not merely administrative officials, 
but are removable at pleasure by the President. In the United 
Kingdom as matters stand, the courts have developed their 
jurisdietion to deal even with threat of illegal action by 
administrative officials,! and there remains only the question 
of controling decisions taken within the bounds of law. 
Mr. Ghose hardly realizes the true position of matters in the 
United Kingdom in this regard. Large powers are given, for 
Instance, to local education authorities, which are elective 
bodies or at least committees of elective bodies with co-opted 
; members; if in the exercise of their discretion these bodies 
threaten to affect unfairly the rights of individuals, there 
normally lies an appeal to the Board of Education ; similarly, 
| from orders by municipal authorities, appeals lie in certain 
: | Cases to the Ministry of Health; in these cases the central 
я bodies perform more effectively and satisfactorily the purpose 
amed at by Mr, Ghose, the review by a comparatively 
B. 410; Board of Education 


\ : 
А © рюп v. Attorney General [1911] 1 K 
- Mce [1911] А.С. 179. 
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impartial body of administrative decisions, while against 
ilegality the courts are open and will afford protection 
without regard to administrative convenience. Whether in 
the case of India administrative courts might serve a useful 
purpose may also be doubted ; the whole tendency of Indian 
administration must clearly now be to approximate to the 
English model, and in the long run administrative courts 
might prove a disadvantage, not a protection, to private 
rights. It is significant that Mr. Ghose is not a pronounced 
admirer of the existing Revenue Courts, which are in a sense 
courts of administrative law (pp. 129, 130, 654). 

On more purely legal points Mr. Ghose is sometimes not 
a sure guide. Owing to his unfortunate ignorance of the 
authoritative literature on responsible government in the 
British Dominions, he has failed (p. 345) to appreciate the 
precise distinction between the position of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland and the Governor-General or Governor of a Dominion 
or Colony as regards liability for official actions. It is now 
absolutely clear law that no action lies against the Lord 
Lieutenant in respect of any action done or ordered by him 
in virtue of his office; the matter is so certain that since the 
case of Sullivan v. Spencer! in 1872 no attempt has been 
made to question it, and to cite dicta of English judges against 
it is idle. No such immunity is accorded to Governors- 
General, but it is by no means clear that the analogy 9 
Governors-General is more applicable to the Governor-General 
of India, who is giver the style of V. iceroy, than that of Lord 
Lieutenant. The point is of some interest, for, as Mr. Ghose 
very properly points out (pp. 347, 349), the exemption from 
proceedings granted to the Governor-General, Governors, 
Lieutenant-Governors, and Executive Councillors by 5 110 
of the Government of India Act, 1915, applies only to the 
original Jurisdiction of the High Courts, and leaves open the 
question. of proceedings in inferior courts, unless it ca? А 
argued that the greater includes theless, and that effect must 

161R.C.L. 173. 
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be given to the presumed intention of the statute generally 
to exclude jurisdiction. If, however, the Governor-General 
is to be assimilated to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, then 
apart from statute he would be exempt from suit. The whole 
question is of more than merely speculative importance, in 
view of the extension of the immunity even to Ministers 
appointed in accordance with the reform scheme of Indian 
government. 

Mr. Ghose again has involved himself in needless difficulties 
on the subject of the application to India of the common law 
of England to the several parts of the British India as they 
were acquired (pp. 365, 367, 420). To lay this down as a 
general doctrine is impossible, and the needs of the situation 
are met by remembering the clear distinction between the 
common law as a whole and the common law in its application 
to the Crown. The existence of sovereignty carries with it 


the application to the whole of British India of the latter, 
save where expressly varied by statute law applicable to 
India, and thus offences against the King’s person are offences 
pleno iure in India, requiring no express statutory enactment. 
The other case which perplexes Mr. Ghose is even. more 
simple; the fact that the High Court at Allahabad has power 
to punish summarily a contempt by fine or imprisonment ! 
does not depend on a very problematic extension of the 
common law to the Mofussil, but on the fact that the Court 
is established by letters patent under a statutory authority, 
and that such a power is an essential adjunct of such a court, 
and thus is derived mediately from Parliament. It need 
hardly be said, therefore, that it is impossible to accept the 
Suggestion (p. 571) that the provision of the Act of 1833 * 
which forbids Indian legislatures to make laws affecting any 
part of the constitution of the United Kingdom “ whereon 
ж шау depend in any degree the allegiance of any person io 
the Crown” could ever have been construed so as to afford 


1 In re Sarbadhicary. L.R. 34 LA. 4l. 
2 Now s. 65 of the Act of 1915. E 
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all persons in British India the guarantee of the fundamental 
rights of British subjects, and to limit Indian legislation ag 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the United States Constitution 
has limited the powers of American legislatures. The plain 
meaning of the statute is far more limited, and nothing but 
confusion could have resulted from efforts to apply to India 
conflicting judicial theories of the common law rights of British 
subjects. On the other hand it is impossible not to agree 
with Mr. Ghose (pp. 320, 326) that the Indian courts in 
holding, as has been done of late, that the power to sue the 
Secretary of State in Council does not extend to actions 
done by the Government in its sovereign capacity, have 
disregarded British for American precedent in a manner 
which is certainly to be regretted. 

Many other points might be discussed, but it must suffice 
to refer to the curious impression formed by the author 
(p. 216) of the mode of government of Crown Colonies, which 
he conceives to be rescued from despotism by the application 
of minute codes of rules binding on the Governor and his 
subordinates. The despotism is as idle a fiction as the codes 
of rules; the rule of law is absolute in every Crown Colony, 
and the Governor’s despotism reduces itself to the discretion 
which he must possess as to carrying out legal acts, while 
in the sphere of administration the Colonial Office has never 
attempted to lay down any code of regulations. 

А. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


REDEMPTION, HINDU AND CHRISTIAN. By Өтрхкү CAVE; D.D. 
The Religious Quest of India. London: Humphrey 
Milford. Oxford University Press, 1919. 


This book, like others in the same series, marks the 
шшще of the new school of Christian missionaries towards 
Hinduism. Earlier teachers, like W. Ward and Abbé J. ^: 


! Secretary of State v. Cockcraft, I. L.R. 39 Mad. 351. 
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Dubois, were vigorous critics of the animistic type of Hinduism 
and devoted less attention to its theological and philosophical 
aspects. Since their time, while the propaganda has gained 
considerable success among the outcast and primitive tribes, 
it has encountered serious opposition from the new Hinduism 
stimulated by political aspirations, and in particular from 
the Arya Samaj. Hence has arisen a change in missionary 
methods. There is less denunciation of the grosser types б 
Hinduism, more toleration towards its nobler elements and 
its philosophy, and an attempt is made to show that these 
latter are not inconsistent with, but find their highest develop- 
ment in, Christianity. Dr. Cave, dealing with the “ Pre- 
suppositions of Essential Hinduism”, reviews in order the - 
religion of the Rigveda and the beginnings of Brahmanic 
speculation ; the theology and philosophy of the Upanishads : 
the Vedanta; the Bhagavadgità; and the “ Lovers of 
God", like Tukārām, Tulsi Dis, and Manikka Vasagar. 
While there is little originality in his treatment of these 
well-worn subjects, his exposition of the progressive develop- 
ment of Hinduism in its doctrinal and philosophical aspects 
is based upon a sound knowledge of the original sources and 
adequate learning in comparative theology. In the latter 
part of the book he attempts to show that in Christianity 
the problem of retribution is more adequately faced, and 
that the devotion of the Bhakta is realized in the worship of = 
the Founder of Christianity. Discussion of these arguments 
would be out of place here. The book seems specially adapted 
for use in Missionary Colleges, where its influence will be 
excellent. All students of Hinduism will welcome this 
dignified, tolerant, and learned exposition of Hindu doctrine 


and philosophy. > 
: i W. СвоокЕ. 
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икке, Hakoprsu. Тһе metrical work of Јоѕври Комен, 
now edited for the first time from MSS. of the Bodleian 
‘with an English translation, introduction, notes, ete, 
to which is added Yesop Hayran (so), from MSS. in the 
British Museum, with an English translation and notes 
by Hermann GOLLANCZ, M.A., D.Lit. pp. 125 and 87, 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1919. 
Joseph Kimhi, the father of the eminent David Kimhi, was 
a prolific Hebrew writer of exegetical grammatical works, 
and flourished in the earlier half of the twelfth century, 
He also tried his hand at Hebrew verse, not, indeed, original 
poetry, for which he evidently had no talent, but the 
versification of parts of a famous ethical work by an unknown 
author. This work, styled Sheqel Haqqédesh, forms the subject 
of the above-named study. The work upon which it is based 
is the Choice of Pearls, a popular collection of about six 
hundred and fifty moral sayings, and one of the puzzles of 
mediaeval Hebrew literature. So much has been written 
in the endeavour to discover its author that it is unnecessary 
to discuss it again here. Professor Gollancz appears to be 
inclined to look upon Solomon b. Gabirol, if not as the author, 
at any rate as the compiler of the “ Choice " and its trans- 
lator from Arabie sources. Yet on a later page of the 
Introduction he seems to doubt even this. I do not think that 
there is any justification for connecting Ibn Gabirol's name 
^ with that work at all. Mediaeval Hebrew literature abounds 
in pseudonymous works fathered on famous authors. Ther 
is little doubt that the “ Choice " would never have become 
so popular but for the fact that it was ascribed to Ibn Gabirol. 
There is, on the other hand, Strong negative evidence. ШЕ 
Ibn Gabirol's short life was so replete with poetie, liturgical, 
and philosophie works that it is difficult to see how he СО 
have collected, translated, and arranged so large а number 
of moral sentences culled from the writings of many autho 
both Greek and Arabie ; second, it is not likely that an origin’ 
thinker, who under the name of Avicebron, occupied er 


e 
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honoured place in mediaeval philosophy, should have been 
contented with merely popularizing the apophthegms of 
other persons. I feel strongly inclined to doubt the Jewish 
authorship of the book, as the theological passages in it are 
so vague that they might well have been written by a Moslim. 
Moreover, the longest chapter (xliv) of the book is of such 
a gloomy and ascetic tone that it suggests Süfic influence. 
The book seems rather to belong to the class of Arab writings 
on philosophy and ethics, the originals of which were lost, 
the Hebrew translations alone being saved. A case in point 
is the Aphorisms of Philosophers by Нопеіп b. Ishaq, the 
Hebrew version of which is supposed to be one of the sources 
of the “ Choice". Whether the Hebrew translator was 
Judah b. Tibbon or not, is likewise open to grave doubts. 
The only thing certain is that Joseph Kimhi attached great 
importance to it, and thought it his duty to make the “ Choice" 
still more popular by turning a number of paragraphs into 
metrical and rhymed verse. The last word of each para- 
graph intimates the number of lines it contains. Professor 
Gollancz presents a careful edition of this text according to 
two MSS. in the Bodleian Library. For the benefit of readers 
who might wish to compare it with the * Choice" he has 
added a concordance of more or less similar passages. This 
must have entailed much work, but it was a labour of love. 
The notes contain a full collation of the two MSS. and references 
to a number of other works. The book is further enriched 
by reprints of the Foundation of” Religious Feur, the 
original of which was first edited by Dr. Baer. Professor 
Gollancz wished the student of this class of literature to find 
these works of similar tendency side by side in one volume. 
For the same reason he also re-edited his English version of 
the last-named work. The volume, which is beautifully got 


up, is the fruits of assiduous labour and research. 
А Н. HIRSCHFELD. 
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Tue LIFE AND ŠTORIES OF THE JAINA Savior РАВСУАХАтнА, — | 
By MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 


This ‘essay’, to use the authors own description of his 
work, consists of a summary or analysis of the contents 
of the Parevanatha Caritra, by Cri Bhavadévasuri, one of the 
Jaina pontifis, recently edited by two Indian scholars, and 
published at Benares (1912). Professor Bloomfield has 
exercised a wise discretion in presenting us with a sketch of 
its contents, in preference to attempting a complete trans- 
lation of the whole. Pārçvanātha was the penultimate 
Jaina Tirthainkara, or Saviour, traditionally believed to have 
been born in 817 m.c.; the last Tirthainkara, Mahavira, his \ 
successor, having come into the world 250 years later. This 
Jaina work affords us no very great insight into the intricacies 
of Jaina philosophy, but it is interesting in that it brings 
together a mass of ancient Indian legendary tales and fanciful 
stories, which in part, like the Buddhist jatakas, cluster round 
the supposed previous incarnations of the sage and the members 
of his family. In the fifth sarga we are told of his last birth; 
and from there to the end, where his entrance into nirvana 
is related, the book tells of his doings on this earth, his sermons 
and the illustrative tales by which he sought to enforce his 
doctrines, his moral precepts, and incitements to virtue 
Some of these parables are already well known, such, for 
instance, as the tale of King Cibi and his self-sacrifice. 

Of great value are the author's “ additional notes " at the 
end of the volume. Some of these are purely linguistic and 
a grammatical ; but he devotes 25 pages to a study of parallelism 
in the motifs of the tales, with a bibliography of each to assist 
the student, and this section of the work is most welcome: 


7 R. S. 


^ 


Tue Kesava TEwPLE ar Berur. By R. NARASIMHACHAD: 


This monograph is the second of the archzeological series, 
A rchitecture and Sculpture in Mysore, published by the Mysore _ 
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Government. It deals with a temple regarding which 
James Fergusson (Architecture in Dharwar and M ysore, 
44, 48, 49) wrote: “ [It is] perhaps as perfect an example 
of the decorative skill of a Hindu architect as any to be found 
in India," and he added that the building “ combines 
constructive capacity with exuberant decoration to an extent 
not often surpassed in any part of the world ". In another 
passage this most competent judge spoke of “ the marvellous 
elaboration and beauty " of the details ; and concerning one 
portion of the structure declared that “ the amount of labour 
which each facet of this porch displays is such as, I believe, 
never was bestowed on any surface of equal extent in any 
building in the world”. 

These words of praise are most thoroughly deserved. One 
has only to turn over the pages of this attractive publication 
and glance at the numerous illustrations (forty-five plates in 
all, mostly photographic) to realize that the Belür Temple is 
a veritable triumph of human skill and patience. Once the 
architect had completed his scheme of construction he seems 
to have handed over the entire structure to a number of 
rival sculptors, who seized on every fragment of visible 
material and systematically carved the hard stone into a 
mass of decoration, each challenging the other to produce 
the most ornate, most elaborate, and most finished result. 
The wealth of adornments is, it is true, superabundant, but 
none the less it is unapproachable for its richness. 

Figures of the gods and goddesses, dancing-girls, and others 
in human shape abound, and these, though somewhat squat 
and for that reason a trifle ungraceful to the European eye, 
are in many instances remarkable for the life and energy of 
their postures. The dancing figure, for instance, at the top 
left of plate xvi, affords an excellent example of this quality. 
The artist, rejoicing in his freedom, seems to have completely 
thrown aside all the cramping trammels of stereotyped 
Hindu iconography, and gone to Nature for his inspiration. 
Foliage of trees is rendered in most cases by exquisite scroll- 


^ 
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work, but on plate xxx is shown another instance of 
emancipation from rule, for the branches here are treated 
as falling downwards in long sweeps from the parent stem— 
treatment perhaps unique in India, but to be seen in 
Cambodian and Javanese mediaeval sculpture. 

Belür is situated on the bank of the Hemavati River, in 
the Hasan Taluk of Mysore. In the early twelfth century 
A.D. it was the capital of the kings of the Hoysala dynasty, 
one of whom, Vishnuvardhana, caused the temple to be 
erected. He set up the principal image therein in A.D. 1117, 
and caused an inscription to be engraved to commemorate 
the event on the wall of the central hall. How much of the \ 
existing ornamentation was carried out by the founder we 
have no means of knowing, but it is certain that part of it, 
including the rich frames of the doors and the wonderful 
perforated screen-work, was due to the piety of his grandson, 
Ballàla II. Several of the attached buildings are of later 
date. 

The names of many of the artists employed are engraved 
beside the results of their work, and the titles given to them 
prove not only that their labour was a labour of love, but 
that by their zeal and devotion they earned, as they had the 


right to earn, a highly honourable position in the courts © à 
their sovereigns. 


Mr. Narasimhachar and his assistant, Mr. T. Namassivayam 
Pillai, are to be heartily congratulated on their achievement. 


` The book will appeal*to all true lovers of Art no less than to 
all Oriental archeologists. 


i 
| 


R. 5. 


Tur Karpa-sUTRA or BHADRABAHU, WITH THE COMMENTARY 
SusüpHki or Vinavavizaya Gaxt.. Fol. 304 fi. Pub 
lished by the Jaina Atmananda Sabha, Bhavnaga': 
Bombay printed. 1915. 

The publication of this fine volume, printed with the 
handsomest type and on the best paper of the Nimpaya-s&g 
Е 3 


е 
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Press, is a punya of Mr. Choonilal Sakulchand of Bombay, 
who has generously defrayed the attendant expenses. To fie 
bounty of such pious sravakas we owe the publication of 
many valuable and interesting works of Jain literature, and 
it is much to be desired that this godly and enlightened 
example may be followed by many others, both within and 
without the fold of Mahavira. As regards the contents of 
the book, it may be admitted that it does not add very much 
to our knowledge. The Prakrit text of the Kalpa-sütra has 
already been published several times; besides the edition of 
Professor Jacobi, the Nirnaya-ságara Press printed it in 
1914 and 1915, and another edition appeared at Ajmer in 
1916, while an earlier edition of both the text and the com- 
mentary of Vinayavijaya was issued at Surat in 1911 as part 
of the Dévchand Lalbhai Series. Nevertheless, in view of 
the enormous importance of the Kalpa-sütra in the religious 
life of the Jain community, there is ample room for this new 
edition, while Vinayavijava's Subodhikà will probably be 
found useful in the cases where experience has shown the 
need of “ more light" than can be found in the ancient 


exposition of the text. 
TDs B? 


JAVAANSCHE SPRAAKKUNST. Ву H. N. Килллх. pp. xxxi 
and 368. The Hague: Martinus Nijhofi. 1919. 


This is the work of a scholar who already has to his credit 
a grammar of the cognate Madurese language, and it is a 
very full treatment of his subject. The author has given 
Sentences and phrases in illustration of the grammatical 
principles and usages he discusses, and he sometimes criticizes 
the views of earlier grammarians. So far as can be judged 
by one who is not himself an expert on the Javanese language, 
the grammar seems to be a very good and useful one, even if 


Y- there is much in it that from the strictly grammatical point 
E of view might be considered as surplusage. =o 
1 JRAS. APRIL 1920. 5 = 
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The author's attempt to explain the modern forms of the 
the J i thos ТИ 

letters of the Javanese alphabet from those of Nàgari is, 
however, not merely outside the legitimate compass of a 
grammar, but also fundamentally misconceived. Те 
Javanese alphabet belongs to an entirely different group of 
Indian alphabets, having descended by a distinct line from the 
ancient Brahmi without ever having passed through a phase 
at all resembling the characteristic forms of Nagari. A few 
hours’ careful study of the palzographical tables of Holle 
and Bühler will suffice to convince anyone of that simple. 
fact, and it is to be regretted that the author of this grammar 
should have gone out of his way to introduce an unnecessary 


and misleading theory on Javanese paleography into a work — j 
where it is altogether out of place. 
С. О. BracpEx. 


Simon Hewavirarne Bequest. РАВАМАТТНА DÍPANÍ or 
Tue COMMENTARY or THE PrTAvaTTHU. Edited by 
Smr DmawwÁnÁMA Tissa МАүлкл Тива аш 
MÁPALAGAMA CHANDAJÓTI Tuna, Assistant to the 
Principal of the Vidyodaya Oriental College, Colombo. 
Finally revised by Manacopa SIRI ÑÁNISSARA THERA 
Trreiraka WÁGÍswAnÁOARYA and PnApHÀwA NAYAKA, 
Principal Vidyodaya Oriental College, Colombo. Pub- 
lished by the Trustees, Dr. Charles Alwis Hewavitarne 
Srinath Kumaradas Moonesinghe, Esq. The Tripitaka 
Publication Press, Saraswati Hall, Pettah, Colombo 


(Ceylon). 1917. Also vols. ii, iii, and iv of the sam? 
series. 


| 
| h 


There are few scripts so annoying to read as the Sinhales? 
when set off with'bad printing and bad paper. These were ee 
often the mark of an edition from Ceylon, otherwise ү 
helpful to the student of Pali Texts. It is a pleasure to Um 
a printed text that seems—and indeed is—like the old pisa 
leaf manyscript copies produced as an act of piety. Such * К 


е 
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the edition of certain of the early Pali commentaries in course 
of publication by the Trustees under the will of the late 
Simon Hewavitarne. As the publisher's note to vol. i tells 
us, Mr. Hewavitarne died in 1913, leaving by will the necessary 
funds for printing the Pali texts of the Commentaries and 
bringing out a text of the Pali Tripitaka. "The wishes of 
the testator were carefully carried out by his executor, 
Mr. Edmund Hewavitarne, the work of editing being allotted 
to a body of Theras, chosen after consultation with Professor 
Kosambi and visits to various temples. 

After Mr. Edmund Hewavitarne's greatly regretted death 
in 1915, the work was continued by Dr. C. A. Hewavitarne, 
who still directs it. His prefatory note to vol. iii of the series 
contains information which is of interest to editors in Europe 
and those who are inquiring into the trend of Pali studies 
and Buddhist teaching in Ceylon. We learn that the com- 
mentaries on that very important body of Sutta Seriptures, 
the Khuddakanikàya. are not “in general use in Ceylon”, 
In editing the Theragátha commentary there were difficulties 
of which we have often heard ever since Professor Hermann 
Oldenberg wrote the instructive preface to his edition of the 
Theragitha for the Pali Text Society years ago. Suriyagoda 
Sumangala Thera writes: “We were not successful in 
obtaining a complete copy of the commentary either from 
Ceylon or Burma, and all the copies that we obtained are 
incomplete and end with the fourteenth chapter.” 

Dr. Hewavitarne adds: “ If these remaining seven nipatas 
are in existence I hope to publish them later as a supplement. 
I take this opportunity to ask the learned Theras and the 
publie to kindly send me copies of the missing portion for 
future publication." ^ : 

Dr. Hewavitarne further gives a list “of the texts in 
Preparation, showing how actively the collective work is 
carried on. A complete description and appreciation of the 
Volumes of the series received by the Royal Asiatic Society 
Would take more than our allotted space. It rst sufice 


a 
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to say that they are a welcome and handsome edition to the 
Society's Pali Library. Besides interesting prefaces and 
portraits; the volumes have each a table of transliteration of 
the Pali-Sifihalese into the Roman character, and an index, 
We welcome in this and other modern publications a sign 
that the material difficulties for Siiihalese editors are less than 
they were, while the standard of Buddhist scholarship 
remains at its old height in the Ceylon community. 
M. H. B. 


Tug Screntiric STUDY AND TEACHING OF LANGUAGES. 
By Hanorp E. PALMER. 


This is a book by no means easy to read at the first attempt, 
and it is well worth the while of any student or teacher to go 
through it carefully more than once. The author, a language 
teacher of considerable experience, is an enthusiast who is ever 
on the look-out for means of improving his linguistic equp- 
ment, and his book is an endeavour, and I may at once say 
a very successful one, to analyse the various methods of 
teaching languages, and to sift the wheat from the сай. 
Whatever any student's or teachers own experience and 
preferences may be, he cannot fail to learn something of value 
to himself by a careful perusal of the work. 

Mr. Palmer has come to the conclusion that the study and 
teaching of language are still in an empirical stage, that they 
could be made scientific, and that the time has now arrived 
when all those interested in the question should put ther 
heads together and try to attain this object. At present 
language teaching is in a chaotic state, and it is a rare thing 
to find teachers in any one establishment making any Giles 
to co-ordinate their work, and in cases where several language 
are taught the various methods employed by the difierent 
teachers are absolutely bewildering to the pupils. Few peop! 
will see “ eye to eye " with the author, for in the study 9 
teaching language, as of other subjects, the temperame 
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and the individuality of both teacher and student must be 
taken into account, but I think no one could fail to have his 
mind stimulated and his ideals raised after having read what 
Mr. Palmer says. 

In the introductory section of the book the question of 
scientific study is discussed, and suggestions are made as to 
the ways in which a sound method might he evolved. “The 
reformation and standardization of language study must be 
effected primarily through the writer of methods, for a rational 
book . . . will show the teacher what to do and when and 
how to do 16... The teacher is often himself a method- 
writer ; if he is not, he is generally a method-criticizer, for it 
is comparatively rare to find a teacher in complete agreement 
with the views of the author whose book he uses." 

The second part deals very fully with the nature of language, 
which Mr. Palmer claims to be a series of natural phenomena, 
and he says that “ the only aspect of language in which the 
conscious will of ‘man can manifest itself is that concerned with 
its graphic representation. The alphabetic aspect alone is 
artificial; the literary aspect is artistic, the rest is natural 
science”. A very careful analysis of the nature of language 
follows. The section on monologs (words considered merely 
as conventional units of vocabulary in virtue of their being 
(а) written all in one piece, (0) separated by a break or space 
from the words with which they may happen to be juxta- 
posed), -polylogs (units of two or more monologs in juxta- 
Position, but functionally and semantically equal to monologs), 
and miologs (significant or functional units, such as affixes), 
is excellent. The following is the author's summary of the 
units of language :— 

Sounds (the units of phonetics). 
Phonemes (the units of phonology). 
Letters (the units of orthography). 
Etymons (the units of etymology). 
Semanticons (the units of semantics). 
Ergons (the units of ergonics). м 
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Parts jii and iv, on the Factors and Principles of Linguistic 
Study, are of special interest to the teacher, dealing with the 
manner in which he should attack his teaching, with due 
regard to the pupil's nature and acquirements, as well as the 
latter’s aims in learning a given language. Five objective 
factors must be also taken into account :— 


(a) The language to be studied. 
(b) The orientation of the study. 
(c) The extent of the study. 

(d) The degree of the study. 

(c) The manner of the study. 


Some very ingenious and interesting diagrams are given, 
suggesting graphically the shortest and best ways of arriving 
at perfect comprehension. At the end of the fourth section 
are set out the respective advantages and disadvantages 
of subconscious and conscious study. 

Part v contains an “Ideal Standard Programme” in 
considerable detail. For a teacher of Mr. Palmer's calibre 
it is ideal, but unfortunately the number of those who possess 
his energy, initiative, and inventiveness is limited, and. there 
are few who could carry out his programme in all its details. 
Nevertheless, none but a purely mechanical teacher, with 
little or no interest in his work beyond that of payment, 
could fail to profit by studying this section and putting into 
practice at least some of the suggestions. It is worthy of note 
that in this section considerable importance is attached to 
phonetics, by which is meant a thorough training in the 
appreciation and reproduction of the speech sounds of the 
language studied (in the programme, French), not as so many 
people wrongly suppose, the use of phonetic symbols, which 
are after all merely accessories, not essentials. The science? 
phoneties—for it is a science—has fallen into a certain ато 
of disfavour, because so many language teachers acquire 47 
elementary and very superficial knowledge of the subject 


and then ith mistaken enthusiasm become protagonists = 


е > 
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: They are like the stony ground of the parable, they produce 
А no permanent fruit. I have known cases of pupils who after 


a few, very few, lessons in the phonetics of their own language 
only boldly advertise themselves as teachers of phonetics ! 
The subject of special programmes js treated in part vi. 
The question of the functions and qualifications of the 
teacher are discussed in part vii. “Тһе first qualifications 
of the expert teacher are a knowledge of the foreign language 
and of the student’s native tongue, and the ability to organise 
the programme, to choose the appropriate material and the 
most appropriate means of conveying and of inculcating 
it." Personally I do not think that a knowledge of the 
student's native tongue is a necessary, though it is certainly 
a helpful, qualification. Section 34 details the “six vicious 
tendencies " to which all students are to a certain extent 
liable: “it is one of the most important functions of the 
teacher," says the author, * to react against these." 

For students of Oriental and African languages, especially 
those of which the grammar has not yet been systematized, 
part viii is the most important in the book. It deals with 
two categories of students, (a) those who are unable to 
command the services of any teacher whatever, (b) those to 
whom the services of casual or non-expert teachers alone are 
available. But such students must not imagine that the 
study of this part without the rest of the book will be of 
great profit to him. The whole question of language study 
18 so complex and so difficult that anyone who wishes to get 
the full benefit from any one part of the book must read 
it as a whole. The content of the blue paper of a Seidlitz 
Powder is useless without that of the white. Similarly all 
the parts of this book are complementary to one another, 
and a dose of part i is ineffective without,the proper doses 
of the other parts. x х 
E From the teachers point of view the Ergonic Chart m 

Appendix I is of great interest and full of practical suggestions. 
A glossary of terms and a full index add considerably to the 
Value of the work. E 2 
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In conclusion I say to teacher and student alike: “ Get 
3 ZI r 1 E 
the book; read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest." 
G. NoEr-AnMtIELD, 


History or Auranazis. Ву JADUNATH Sarkar, МА, 
Vols. III (1916) and IV (1919). Sarkar & Sons (Calcutta), 
Heffer & Sons (Cambridge). 

The first two volumes of this work, dealing respectively 
with the early life of Aurangzib and the war of succession, 
were noticed in the Journal for October, 1913. In the volumes 
before us Professor Sarkar covers the ground rather more 
quickly. One gives the history of the first half of the reign 
(1658-81), while the other is devoted to the events in Southern 
India from 1645 to 1689. In both he shows, as before, the 
wide range of his researches, his critical judgment in dealing 
with his materials, and his gift of lucid and graphic narrative, 
His work is based on both printed and manuscript documents, 
the latter including not only Persian and Marathi chronicles 
but also letters of the English factors at Surat and other places. 
It is easily the best authority on the period with which it 
deals. Such a production does credit to Indian scholarship, 
and the author is to be congratulated alike on the courage he 
has shown in undertaking so heavy a task and on the skill 
he has displayed in its execution. 


W. F. 


Tug Auwapiva Movement. Ву H. A. WALTER. Oxford 
University Press, 1918, 

The Alimadiya Movement is a new sect which arose among 
Muslims in the Punjab in 1889 and has spread out in sever 
directions and grown to considerable strength. It may : 
called the Muhammadan parallel to the Arya Samáj. 
founder, Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, declared himself 1 ? 1 
at once the Mahdi, the Christian Messiah, and а Hindu? _ 
carnation, and yet the movement has a number of noticeable a 
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i modern features. It stands seriously opposed to the 


rationalizing spirit of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan and the Aligarh 
College, on the one hand, and to stiff unmoving Mash 
orthodoxy on the other. It attempts to preserve qe real 
central religious spirit and teaching of Islam and also to 
receive modern influences from the West. 

The author of the book under review was one of the 
literary secretaries of the Y.M.C.A. in India, a young American 
of great promise, but he died of influenza on November i 
1918, just before the publication ofthe book. It is a most 
serious attempt to get at all the facts and also the real spirit 
and aims of the movement. Careful research, accuracy, 
sympathy, and fairness mark the work from beginning 
to end. 

It is published as a volume of the Religious Life of India 
series, which has been planned in order to describe the 
leading sects of Hinduism and Islam and the chief outcaste 
communities of India. The Village Gods of South India, by 
the Bishop of Madras, is the first volume of the series; The 
Almadiya Movement is the second; while the third, The 


Chamdrs, is in the press. 
J. N. FARQUHAR. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


(January-March, 1920) 


MEETINGS OF 
1990.—Mr. Е. 


GENERAL 
March 30, 


THE ROYAL 


Asiatic SOCIETY 


E. Pargiter, Vice-President, in the 


Chair. 


The following thirty-four candidates were elected members 


of 


Mr. S. Laiq Ahmad Ansari. 

Dr. Debi P. Banerji, М.В. 

Mr. Yajnavalkya Bharadwaja, 
M.Sc. 

Mr. Cecil A. V. Bowra. 

Mr. R. L. Chopra, M.A. 

Babu Tarakchandra Das. 

Prof. Bhava Datta, Shastri. 

Kumar H. Krishna Deb. 

Maharajkumar Sri S. S. Sing 
Deo. 

Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. 

Mr. Dinanath Mazumdar, M.A. 

Mr. Gwilym Colby Edwards. 

Mr. Haripada Ghosal, M.A. 

Mr. Qazi Fazl-i-Haqq, М.А. 

Mr. A. Х.М. Ali Hasan, М.А. 

Mr. W. Ivanow. 

The Rev. Arthur Jeffery, M.A. 

Prof. Ram S. Kaushala, Vidya- 


bhüsana. 


the Soclety :— 


The meeting was followed by 


Lieut.-Col. H. W. Knox-Niven. 

Pandit D. K. Laddu. 

Mr. Narayanaswami Mudalyer. 

Mr. M. Mohan Mukerji, 
M.N.D.M. 

Babu Pirthi Nath. 

Dabu Chandra Pal, 
B.A. 

Mr. Harry Phibbs, 
F.L.I. 

Mr. Samuel Raffaeli. 

Mr. M. Deva Sastri, M.A. 

The Rev. Ahmad Shah. 

Sahibzada Sadiq Ali Shah. 

Mr. C. D. Prasada Sharma. 

H.H. the Maharaja of Sonpar, 
K.C.LE. 

Mr. C. S? Srinivasachari. 

Mr. Syed A. Hasan Rizwi, B.A. 

Pandit C. Zutshi, 
М.В.Р.А. 

а Reception, which was 


Kshitish 


A.R.LB.A., 


Larayan 


largely attended by members and their friends, this being 
the first meeting held at the new quarters of the Society, 


74 Grosvenor Street, W. 1. 


An eddies was delivered by His Excellency the Chinese 
Minister on ‘ The Influences of Western Edueationig China "- 
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This was followed by a resumé by the President, Lord Reay, 
who presided, of the history of the Royal Asiatic Society, — 
with notes on the distinguished men who had taken part in 
its aflairs from its foundation nearly a century ago up to 
the present time. 

A fuller report of the speeches delivered on the occasion 
will be printed in the July number of this Journal. 


— 


fo 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
Books 
Presented by the Right Hon. Sir Ernest Satow, G.C.M.G., Ph.D. 


Asakawa, K., Notes on Village Government in Japan after 


1600. II. Reprint from J.O.A.S., vol. xxxi, pt. ii, 1911. 
Aston, W. G., Kindai Geppio, 1844-63. Extract from the 
Japan Mail (about 1872). 


Das, Sarat Chandra, Introduction to the Grammar of the 
Tibetan Language with the Texts of Situ Sumtag, 
Dag-je Sal-wai Mé-long, and Sitni Shal-lung. Darjeeling. 
1915. 

Ferguson, Donald. Letters from Portuguese Captives in 
Canton. Reprinted fror the Indian Antiquary. Bombay, 
1902. 

Griffis, W. E., Hepburn of Japan. Philadelphia, 1913. 

Hall, J. C., Japanese Feudal Law. Pamphlet. 

Imai, Rev. J. T., Bushido in the Past and in the Present. 
Tokyo, 1906. 

Kenchio, Suyematz, Genji Monogatari. London, 1882. 

Ligneul, F. A., Les Trappistes au Japon. Pamphlet. Tokyo, 
1898. 

Lloyd, Arthur, The Creed of Half Japan. London, 1911. 

Matsumura, Jinzo, A Classified Etymological Vocabulary of 
the Japanese Language, ancient and modern. Tokyo, 


1916. 
—— List of Plants found in Nikko and its Vicinity. Tokyo, 
1894. г; : 


Nakamura, Katsumaro, Lord Li Naosuké and New Japan. 

Ф Tokyo, 1909. 

Nitobé, Inazo, Bushido, the Soul of Japan. Philadelphia, 
1900. NS 


^ 
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Puini, Carlo, Saggi di Storia della Religione. Firenze, 1989, 
Saint-Denys, Hervey de, Mémoire sur l'Histoire ancienne du 
Japon. Paris, 1872. MS. copy made by the late Philippe 
Burty. 
Sandwith, J. H., A Trip into the Interior of Japan, August, 
1871. Yokohama, 1872. 
Siebold, H. von, Ethnologische Studien über die Aino auf der 
Insel Yesso. Berlin, 1881. 


Townsend, W. E., In Memoriam. Privately printed, 1901. 


Books 

Archeological Department, Mysore. Annual Report, 1919, 
Bangalore, 1919. From the Author. 
Archeological Department, Southern Circle, Madras. Annual 
Report, 1918-19. Madras, 1919. 
From the Secretary of State. 


Archeological Survey of India, Northern Circle. Annual 
Progress Report (abridged) of the Superintendent 
Muhammadan and British Monuments. Allahabad, 1919. 

From the Government of India. 


Bibliotheca Indica : A Collection of Oriental Works. A large 

number of parts of the various publications. Calcutta. 

i From the Secretary of Siale: 

Burney Papers, Index. Vol. i, October, 1825-A pril, 1826, t0 

vol. v, pt. i, July, 1786-1839. 

From the Vajirayan National Library, Ba ngkok: 

Caland, W., Das Jaiminiya-Brāhmana іп Auswahl. 
Amsterdam, 1919. From the Author 


Calendar of Persian Correspondence., Imperial pu 
Department. Being Letters which passed between p 
of the Company's Servants and Indian Rulers ™ 
Notables. Vol. iü, 1770-2. Calcutta, 1919. 

2 From the Government 


€ 


of f дй. _ 
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Ceylon Administration Reports, 1918. Colombo, 1919 
From the Government of India. 


Cotton, C. W. E., Handbook of Commercial Information for 
India. Calcutta, 1919. 


From the Indian Trade Commissioner. 
Havell, E. B., The Ideals of Indian Art. London. 1920. 
From the Publisher. 
Huang, Feng-Hua, Public Debts in China. Columbia 
University, 1919. Froin the Author. 
Huda, Syed S., The Principles of the Law of Crimes in 
British India. Tagore Law Lectures, 1902. Calcutta. 
Korostovetz, J. J., Pre-War Diplomacy. The Russo- 
Japanese Problem. From the Author. 
Lal, Rai Bahadur Hira, Signification of Geographical Names 
in the Central Provinces and Berar. 
—— Damoh District Gazetteer (in Hindi). 


—— Jubbulpore District Gazetteer (in Hindi). 1919. 
From the Author. 


Laufer, B., Sino-Iranica. Chinese contributions to the 
History of Civilization in Ancient Iran. Field Museum of 
Natural History, Publication 201. Vol. xv, No. 3. 
Chicago, 1919. Fróm the Author. 


Moreland, W. H., India at the Death of Akbar: An economie 
Study. London, 1920. From the Publishers. 


Narasimhachar, R., The Lakshmidevi Temple at Dodda- 
| Gaddavalli. Mysore Archeological Series. Architecture 

| and Sculpture in Mysore, No. 3. Bangalore, 1919. 2 
| : From the Author. 


Official Year Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of 


Great Britain and Ireland, 1918-19. London, 1919. 
~ Bought. 


a 
a 
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Rangacharya, V., Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency. 
3 vols. Madras, 1919. 
From the Government of India, 


Smith, V. A. (the late), The Oxford Student's History of 
India. Eighth edition, revised. Maps and illustrations, 
Oxford, 1919. From the Publishers, 

Soane, Major E. B., Elementary Kurmanji Grammar, 
Baghdad, 1919. From the Author. 

Survey of India. General Report, 1916-17, 1917-18. Calcutta, 
1918. 1919. From the Surveyor-General of India. 

—— Records. Vol. x, 1915-16. Dehra Dun, 1917. 

From the Superintendent, Trigonometrical Survey. 

—— Records. Vol. xiii. (Supplementary to General Report, 
1917-18.) Dehra Dun, 1919. 

From the Surveyor-General of India. 

Sykes, Miss Ella, and Sir Percy Sykes, Through Deserts and 
Oases of Central Asia. London, 1920. From the Authors. 


University of Calcutta. Calendar, 1918 and 1919. Part 1. 


Calcutta, 1919. From the Secretary of State. 
Periodicals 
Al-Machrig, 1920. 18e Année. Janvier, No. 1; Février, No.2, 
— Mars, No. 3. 5 


Cheikho, L., L'Arabie Actuelle (suite): Les Wahabites ; 
les Bani Rachid. 
Salman, L'abbé P., Le droit-bédouin dans la Trans-jordane 
(suite). 
American Journal of Archeology. Vol. xxiii, No. 4 October- | 
December, 1919. > 


American Oriental Society Journal Vol. xl, рё. i : 
February, 1920. | 
Bloomfield, M., The Dohada : A Motif of Hindu Fiction- 

о 
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Astrological Magazine. Vol. xv, No. 8. 


; 
| 


Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen 
Oudheidkundig Verslag, 1919. Tweede Kwartaal. 


Bhandarkar Institute Annals. Vol. i, pt. i, 1918-19. 
Pathak, K. B., Sakatayana and the Authorship of the 
Amoghavrtti. 
Sukthankar, V. 5., On the Home of the so-called Andhra 
Kings. 
h Rajwade, V. K., An attempt to determine the meanings of 
А certain Vedic words. 
\ Banerji, R. D., The Chronology of the late imperial Guptas. 


Bihar National College Magazine. Vol. ii, Nos. 2 and 3. 


Bihar and Orissa Research Society Journal. Vol. v, pt. iv, 
December, 1919. 
Crooke, W., Secret messages and symbols used in India. 
Walsh, E. H. C., An Examination of fifty-eight Silver 
Punched Marked Coins found at Gorho Ghat. 
Shastri, Mahamahopadhyaya H., Contributions of Bengal 
to Hindu Civilization. 


—— Sisunaga Statues. 
Smith, V. A. (the late), Dr. Barnett, and others, Saisunaka 


) E Statues: I to IV. 

Panday, H. (the late), A Copper-plate Grant of Dandi 
5 Mahadevi (with plate). a 

Sikdar, J. N., and Amareswa Thakur, The Panchobh 
le Copper-plate of Samgramagupta. 

Sarkar, Jadunath, Travels in Bihar, A.D. 1608. j 
T Khan, Khan Bahadur S. H., Translation of Maharaja 


xcu en Singh's Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh. „ 
оу, Rai Bahadur 8. C., Birth, Childhood, Puberty, and 
à Death Customs of the Pabri Bhuiyas (with plates). — 
""addar J. N., Use of Charms in Ancient Indian 
Literature, 
FRAS. APRIL 1920 19 
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Bijdragen tot de Taal, land- en Volkenkunde van Neder. 


Jandsch-Indié. 
Ronkel, S. van, Een Maleisch getuigenis over den weg des 


Islams in Sumatra. 
Hodenpijl, A. K. A. G., Gustaaf Willem baron van Imhoff 


als gouverneur van Ceylon, 1736-40. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin. Vol. xviii, No. 105, 
February, 1920. 

Burma Research Society Journal. Vol. ix, pt. iii, December, 


1919. 
Thein, Saya, The History of certain Burmese Characters. 


Caleutta Review. No. 297, July, 1919. 
Jameson, A. K., Gaur and Pandua. 
Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register. Vol. v, pt. ii 
October, 1919. 
Prakasar, Rev. S. G., Portuguese in Tamil. 
Perera, Rev. S. G., The Jesuits in Ceylon in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 
Wijetunga, W. P., Some Sinhalese Customs and Folk-lore : 
Omens and Prognostications. з 
No. 3. 


Ecole frangaise d'extréme-orient. Bulletin. Tome xix, 
Parmentier, H., Catalogue du Musée Cam de Tourane. 
— Tome хіх, No. 4. 
Deloustal, R., La Justice dans l'ancien Annam ‘Cod 
Procédure: Traduction et Commentaire. 
Epigraphia Birmanica, being Lithic onl other Tnseriptions of 
Burma. Archeological Survey of Burma. Vol. i, pt. 1 
Myazedi Inseription (with plates). 


e de 


Geographical Journal. Vol. lv, No. 2, February, 1920. 
—— Supplement. No. 4, December, 1919. 


— Vol. lv, No. 3. 
Philby, 22. St. J. B., Southern Najd. 
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Histoire des Religions. Revue. Tome Іххіх, No. 1, Janvier- 
Février. 
. — Tome Ixxix, No. 2, Mars-Avril. 
Piepenbring, C., La Christologie biblique et ses origines (I). 
Causse, A., Essai sur le conflit du Christianisme primitif et 
de la civilisation (II). 
Indian Antiquary. Vol. xlviii, pt. peciv. January, 1919. 
Venkatasubbiah, A., The Chronology of the Western 
Châlukyas of Kalyâni. 
Mitra, Sailendranath, Identification of Vinayasamukase in 
Asoka’s Bhabra Edict. 
—— Vol. xlviii, pt. pev, February, 1919. 
Basak, Radha Govinda, The words Nivi and Vinita as 
used in Indian Epigraphs. 
Majumdar, Surendranath, Sastri, Contributions to the 
Study of the Ancient Geography of India. 
Man, E. H., Dictionary of South Andaman Language. 
— Vol. xlviii, pt. nevi, March, 1919. 
Chanda, Ramaprasad, Inscriptions on two Patna Statues in 
the Indian Museum. 
Majumdar, R. C., Alleged Saisunága Statues. 
Man, E. H., Dictionary of South Andaman Language. 
— Vol. xlviii, pt. Devii, April, 1919. 


Temple, Sir R., Notes on Currency and Coinage among the 
Burmese. Ы 


Majumdar, N. G., Patna Museum Inscription of Jayasena. 


— Vol. xlviii, pt. рсуш, May, 1919. 


T T à 2 
emple, Sir R., Notes on Currency and Coinage among the 
Burmese. 


Mitra, Panchanan, New Light from Prehistoric India. ur ee 


Alyangar, S. K., The Hun Problem in Indian History. 


: =e 
à Vol. xlviii, pt. peix, J une, 1919. 
andarkar, D. R., Dekkan of the Satavahana_Period. 


LA 
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Law, N. N., Ancient Hindu Coronation and Allied Cere- 


monials. 
r , Si : 9 
Aiyar, B. V. Kamésvara, The Lunar Zodiac in the 


Brahmanas. 

Basak, R., Chandra’s Conquest of Bengal. 

— — Vol. xlviii, pt. nex, July, 1919. 

Temple, Sir R., Notes on Currency and Coinage among the 
Burmese. 

Ayyar, A. V. V., The Life and Times of Chálukya Vikra- 
máditya. 

Dikshit, K. N., Numismatic Notes. 

Bhide, H. B., Is Kalkirája an Historical Personage ? \ 

Jayaswal, K. P., The Jogimara Cave Inseription. 


Indian Magazine, January, February, March, 1920. 


Institut d'Égypte. Mémoires. Tome i, 1919. 
Ruffer, Sir Arnaud (the late), Food in Egypt. 


Journal Asiatique. Sér. xi, tome xiv, No. 1. 
Ferrand, M. G., La K’ouen-louen et les anciennes naviga- 
A tions interocéaniques dans les mers du Sud. 
| Danon, M. A., Contributions à l'histoire des Sultans Osman 
П et Mouctafa Ier- 
Saussure, M. L. de, La symétrie du zodiaque ]unaire 
Asiatique. 


——— Sér. xi, tome xiv, No. 
E Ferrand, M. G., Le K? ООС, et les anciennés naviga- 
tions interocéaniques dans les mers du Sud. 
Danon, M. A., Contributions à Phistoire des Sultans 
Osman II et Mouctafà Ter- 
Foucher, M. A., Les fouilles de Taxila. 
Maha-Bodhi. Vol. xxvii, Nos. 10-12, October-Decemben 
1919. 


Manchester Egyptian, and Oriental Society J ournal, 1918- T 
Blackman, A. M., The Sequence of the Episodes дї ШЕ 
Egypyan Daily Temple Liturgy. 
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Davies, T. Witton, The infinitive, especially the infinitive 
absolute in Hebrew and its cognates: a study in com- 
parative philology and translation. 

Mythic Society. Quarterly Journal. Vol. x, No. 2, January, 
Е 1920. 

Pali Text Society Journal. 1917-19. 

Philadelphia Museum Journal. Vol. x, No. 3, September, 


1919. 
Royal Society of Arts Journal. 
Royal United Service Institution Journal. 


School of Oriental Studies, London Institution. Bulletin. 
Vol. i, pt. iii. 
Brown, R. Grant, The Kadus of Burma. 
Ali, A. Yusuf, Note on Urdu Orthography. 
Barnett, L. D., The Matta-Vilasa and “ Bhasa ". 
Giles, L., Notes on the Nestorian Monument at Sianfu 
(continued). 
Grierson, Sir G., Indo-Aryan Vernaculars. 
The Popular Literature of Northern India. 
Ridding, C. U., and Poussin, L. de la Vallée, A Fragment 
of the Sanskrit Vinaya. 


Service des Antiquités de l'Égypte. Annales. Tome xix, 

1 fasc. 

Edgat, C. C., Selected papyrifrom the archives of Zenon, 
Nos. 22-36. р 

Gauthier, H., Rapport sommaire sur les fouilles de 
l'Institut français d'archéologie orientale dans les 

Т nécropoles thébaines еп 1917 et 1918. 

M febvre, G., Egypte gréco-romaine (avec 4 planches). 
umer, H., Nakroou et les Actes de son martyre- 


Пу ENTM 
"Pao. No.3et4. Juillet et Octobre, 1918-19. Vol. xix. 


Cordier, H., La Compagnie Prussienne d'Embden au 


Xvili* gi? 
siecle. S 
— 
ә 
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United Empire. Vol. x, New Series, 1919. Vol. xi, Ney 
Series, No. 2, February, 1920. 


. Pamphlets 
Brandstetter, R., Architektonische Sprachverwandtschaft in 
allen Erdteilen. From the Author, 


Coomaraswamy, A. K., Indian Art in America. \ 
From the Author, 
Hopkins, L. C., L'écriture dans l'ancienne Chine. Reprint 
from Scientia, January, 1920. From the Author, 
India Office Library Catalogue. Vol. i. Accessions 8. 
From the Secretary of State. 
Peserico, Luigi, Quanto visse Gesù. 
— I Sacrifici umani. Nelle tavole Eugubine. Estratto dalle 
Ricerche di Storia Etrusca. Vicenza, 1920. 
F'rom the Author. 
Rao, Tallapragada S., Bhavabhuti and his masterly genius. 
Kovur, 1919. From the Author. 
Stein, Sir Aurel, The Desert Crossing of Hsüan-Tsang, 
A.D. 630. From the Geographical Journal for November, 
1919. From the Author. 
Zetterstéen, К. V., Herrn D. W. Myhrman's Ausgabe des 


Kitàb Мача an-niíam wa-mubid an-niqam. “Kis 
beleuchtet. Uppsala, 1913. i * 
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For facility of reference this Appendix will be published with 


the April and October Numbers of the Journal. 


TRANSLITERATION 


SANSKRIT, ARABIC, 
AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


Y "ү . . . B 

Tux system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
overleaf is almost identical with that approved of by the 
International Ortenran CoxcnEss of 1894; and, in a 


Resolution, dated October, 1896, the Council of the Rovar 
ASIATIC 


f 


Soctrry earnestly recommended its adoption (so 

ат as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 

ae | studies, “that the very great benefit of a uniform system ” 
may be gradually obtained. 
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SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


a. а| at. о| = t| 4 i 
- à | "AT | d th| A bh 
T i|w kis d| 9 m 
vo. CI kh| € аһ a y 
ч. ША g| u ОЖ ! 
з . а|ч gh a АК! l 
HS riw ЖЧ th | q г 
R. D | EN" c| g d| ku $ 
Wo. l | EJ сач dh | & s 
ч. А | a 7\ a nu 3 
Miss eg ИЛЕ. п 
| 
V ai. 91 пФ . ph | gs | 
= (Апизгйта) ... m S (Avagraha). + +> : 
(Anunasika) LUE WMO sus e son = 


argo soa n Ж Боша = 

X (Sthedmiliya) . h Апаа... 2 
52 SU pudhmaniya) . h 
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Penstan, Hinpr, 


AND PAkSHTŪ. 


ARABIC AND ALLIED 
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ALPHABETS 


в 

t^ 7 
c 1 
: ü 
DiPHTHONGS. 
D 2 
e с at 
NC au 


hamza < or 9. 


silent t. ..h 


J) ол E not pro- 


go o К чс. сла! 


ADDITIONAL Гатин 


a 


HINDI AND 


TURKISH ONLY. 


nounced as 


ебе 


РАквнтб. 


Ёз С УР; 
C when pro- < orc. {| 


T 


nounced. .— 


p 


PaxsHTÜ ONLY. 


mete: 
- ? 
Exon rto 
au ksh 
ees 
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The Day of the Crescent 


GLIMPSES OF OLD TURKEY 


By С. E. Hupparp, lately H.M. Vice-Consul for ae 

^ Villayet of Mosul. Demy 8vo. With 16 ilustra. 
tions. 

Turkey in defeat contrasts with Turkey triumphant, and this picture 

of the golden age of Turkey should be of special interest at the present 

time. The book appeals to the sense we wll possess for the exotic and 


picturesque, and throws fresh light on the history and character of the 
Turks. 


The Poems of ‘Amr 
Son of Qami’ah of the Clan of Qais, son of 


Tha'labah, a branch of the tribe of 
Bakr, son of Wa’il. 


Edited and translated by Sir CHARLES Шули, D.Litt, 
Е.В.А. Demy 4to. 21s net. 


“Amr, son of Qamr'ah, who lived in the sth ceniury A.D., belonged to 
the great tribe of Bakr, son of Wil, and to the section of it called after 
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à JOURNAL 


OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


MAY, 1920. 


THE IRON AND STEEL TRADES DURING THE WAR. 


By M. 5. Birxert, O.B.E., 
Statistical Officer, National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, Tuesday, March 16, 1920, 
Sir A. E. Bateman, K.C.M.G., in the Chair.) 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


‚Тиз Paper is an attempt to bring together some of the materials 
for one of the economie chapters in the history of the War. It lays 
_ ho claim to original research, nor does it embody any attempt to 
\ Шр a of statistical method to the data employed. 
irte : т to attention lies in the fact that any survey of the 
Nuls x changes that occurred during the war must of necessity 
B ee the very notable changes in the iron and steel 
mà x Ps the basis of all programmes for munitions, the iron 
if not Em Y naturally underwent modifications as profound as, 
Moreover ee ound than, those of any other industry in the country. 
of mower b ош of the war altered very considerably the balance 
affected Ou ween the steel-producing countries, and materially 
the one han Кш of this country, as compared with America on -- 
It haa i and France and Germany on the other. Е 
for this Pa саа that Mr. Layton would have been responsible m. 
Tecently ae ut, owing to the important new duties which he has E 
undertaken, this has proved impossible. The Paper has, 
cen discussed with him, and I have his conci&rence in the 


wever, h 
Use of a 
n у 
7 ова figures that the Paper contains. 3 = 
CPXXXHL PART In. 2B 
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302 Bırkerr—The Iron and Steel Trades during the War, [May | 
и ol 
те: that 
Privilege 
ea Of the - 
e discussed 


The sources of my information are acknowledged in the 
the Paper, but there is one name which I must mention he 
of my colleague, Mrs. Frances Wood, with whom I had the 
of working for nearly five years. I had hoped, when the iq 
Paper was first mooted, to have had her collaboration ; w 
the plan of the work together and she left some valuable notes and 
memoranda upon it. I cannot let this occasion Pass without ay 
expression of my appreciation of the loss sustained by the Societ 
in the premature death of the first lady member of itg 


Executive 
Committee. 1 


IL Tue Unirep Kinapom. 


(a) The position before the War.—It is well known that before the 
war Great Britain had been ousted from the premier position in the 
production of iron and steel, and occupied only the third place, the 
first and second places being occupied, respectively, by the United 
States and Germany. From having contributed 52 per cent. of the 
world’s production of pig iron in the quinquennium 1871-75, as against 
the United States’ 18 per cent. and Germany’s 15 per cent., her 
proportion had fallen to 21.8 per cent. in the quinquennium 1901-05, 
compared with the United States’ 45.5 per cent. and Germany's 
23.2 percent. Ву 1913 Great Britain contributed only 14 per cent. 
of the total to 40 per cent. by the United States and 25 per cent. by 
Germany. Nearly half the production of pig iron was made from 
imported ores, which was rendered possible by the existence near the 
sea-ports of large coalfields. Although, in certain lines, we had lost 
our former supremacy (for instance, our share of the total world’s ' 
export trade in rails dropped from 72 per cent. in 1884 to 32 per cent. à 
in 1913), we were still nearly the largest exporters of iron and steel In. ' | 
the world, the 1913 figures being for Great Britain 5,049,000 {0% e 
Germany 5,664,000 tons and the United States 2,746,000 to | 
Our tinplate trade, although very hard hit by the McKinley tarit 
of 1891, which caused our exports of tinplates to fall gradually from 
448,000 tons in 1891 to 251,000 tons in 1898, managed to хеши 
the storm, and subsequently made a remarkable recovery, 50 um 
by 1913 the exports amounted to 494,000 tons, and, in addio» а 
huge export trade in galvanized sheets had been built up, amountie 
in 1913 to 762,000*tons. А 

Ав in most; other industries, so in the iron and steel in 
the year 1913 was a “boom” year. The output 9 
iron attained the record figure of 10,260,000 tons—? F 
never agam #reached—while the production of steel ingots ii 
castineamoynted to 7,664,000, a figure higher by 867,000 


dusty 
t ps A 
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than that of the year before, which was the previous best, though 
e which has since been considerably exceeded as the result of the 


n d : 
d of the Steel Production Department of the Ministry of Muni- 
vem Prices, too, were good ; to quote only two examples, the 


ascertained price of Cleveland pig iron averaged 3l. per ton, the highest 
figure recorded. since 1900 (when 16 was 3l. 8s. 1d.), and steel plates 
7l. as. 7d., again the highest since 1900, when it was 71. тоз. Exports 
of iron and steel and manufactures thereof reached the record figure 
of 5,049,000 tons. 

There was evidence towards the end of the year, however, that 
the period of» prosperity was passing, and giving place to a period 
of comparative depression. Forecasting the position for 1914, 
The Iron and Coal Trades Review said: “ A good business at lower 
“Jevels will probably be found an approximate description of the 
“course of trade in the ensuing year.” This prediction was fairly 
accurate, and early in the year pig iron masters were adopting the 
precaution of restricting output. Home demand was lower, German 


xinst competition began to be more severely felt, and, prices fell; the 
der | ascertained price of Cleveland No. 3 fell in 1914 to 51s. 2d. and the 
-05, price of steel plates to 6l. 7s. 10d. 

шу? (b) The outbreak of War.—At the outbreak of war this general 
cent, downward tendency was for a time accentuated, for although 
i. by German competition had been eliminated the large export trade 
from was severely handicapped and the heme trade uncertain. No one 
г the realised that the war was likely to last long, and certainly steel 
Jost makers did not realize how much the result would ultimately depend 
rds ' upon the steel resources of the country. In the autumn, Government 
ел у and Allied orders began to come forward in large quantities, a big 
elin fe home trade soon developed, and the efficient work of our navy 
ons, „ы. Cnabled foreign trade slowly to improve. The scarcity of tonnage 
jons. which was-felt towards the end of the year led to big orders for 
aril | shipbuilding material being placed so that at the close of the year not 
from у were the works extremely busy, but they were beginning to 
ther = the shortage of labour due to the enlistment of so many men for 
that | m Army, and representations were made to the Government that 
8 * Supply of munitions would suffer if further recruiting from steel 
tiog works took place. z 


TRE Bix пе most difficult problem was shell stecl. Before the war 
85 w^ ti. JS Only had experience of this kind of steel, and the specifica- 


E lon; 
p | гү © rather severe. The steel department early set about 
2 i à des Ising the various sections for each calibre of shell and fixing 
(ofi conseq ard weight for each mark. As the demand for shells, and 


uently for steel, increased, the specifications had "бе made 
2 B3 
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less strict. Makers who had been accustomed to make shel] steel 
prior to the war placed their experience at the disposal of other 
makers, and the number of firms making shell steel rose from віх to 
sixty, and the production of shell steel increased as shown in the 
following table :— 


cd | vanes 
Tons, П 
1915, 4th quarter — ... 20,300 | 1916,40 quarter .. 35400 
1916, Ist quarter .. 28,000 | 1917, Ist quarter vs 85,600 
2nd quarter we 34,500 2nd quarter - 90,900 

3rd quarter .. 34,000 | 


At one time nearly a third of the ingot output of the country was 

going into shell steel, but even this was insufficient for the huge shell 
"programme, and shell steel had to be imported from America and 

Canada. : 

After the second quarter of 1917 the increasing demand for ships 
and other munitions made it necessary to reduce the output of shell 
steel, and to rely, to a greater extent, on the United States and on the 
stocks of finished shell, forgings, and shell steel, which had by this 
time been accumulated. Incidentally, Dr. Hatch remarks that the 
insistence on a specially high quality of steel for the manufacture of 

. shells has led to a great improvement in the quality of the steel 
manufactured throughout the country. The proportion of rejections 
in American shell steel was much higher than in that of the steel 
makers of this country. 

With such great quantities of steel going into shells, steel for other 
purposes was deficient, and it became urgently necessary to conserve 
and afterwards to increase our steel resources. 

This was done in the following ways :— 


(1) By restricting exports. ^ 
Although certain restfictions had previously been placed on the 
export of steel and pig iron, these restrictions were made more severe 
on April 29, 1916, by placing steel and iron on the list of prohibited 
exports. Thus the home output of steel was secured to the Emp! 
and her Allies, and all neutral markets practically closed except where 
the Government, through the Ministry of Munitions, granted permits 
to export with a view to adjusting the balance of trade ; for example 
a certain quantity of rails were allowed to be exported to Sout 
America. The effect of this restriction is shown in the follow! 
table, where it will be seen that the exports of iron and steel an 
manufactures tKereof dropped from. 5,049,000 tons in 1913 $ 
1,618,00999t 1918. : 
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Esports of iron and steel and manufactures thereof, 1913-18. 


"Dig iron (including Other iron anc 
Siegel; fero; &c.).. steels ur Total, 
Tons Tons. Tons. 
913 1,125,000 3,924,000 5,049,000 
rid 781,000 B 191,000 | 3,972,000 
1913 611,000 Í 637,000 3,248,000 
1916 917,000 2,439,000 3,356,000 
1917 134,000 1,611,000 2,345,000 
1918 483,000 1,135,000 | 1,618,000 


Over 7o per cent. of such exports as remained went to the 
Allies. 
(2) Restricted production of non steel-making iron. 


Of the total production of pig iron in 1913, 3,800,000 tons, or 
more than a third of the whole, was not converted into steel, but 
used in forges and foundries. During the war the production of 
forge and foundry iron was decreased in order that more pig iron 
might be available for steel making. ‘The drop in the production of 
forge and foundry iron was as follows :— 


Tons. | Топз. 
1913 ex —. 8,801,500 | 1916 с LE 0:429: 600 
1914 a —. 39,969,500 | 1917 cpu P33 18,900) 
1915 c2 TOT/200 ЕНЕ OLS 0702130800 


(3) Imports of finished munitions and ferrous materials. 


; T he following table shows the extent to which the home resources 
^ поп and steel required to be supplemented by imports from 
he United States, Canada and elsewhere. 
Imports of finished munitions and ferrous material from U.S.A., 
Canada and elsewhere. 


U.S.A. Canada. Other countries. Total. 
Finished an "E 5 
muni- | Ferrous | Einen Ferrous pas Ferrous HR Rests 
Pontes | Шаары: tions. | material] tions. maferial | tions, | materia 


SS eee be 


1915 Tons, Tons, ons. : . | Tens. | Tons. | Tens. 
191650900) 651,400] 43.600] 62.200] 500 245,600] 98,000) 959,200 
1917 :|342200| 668,400 | 406,500] 30,700 | 30.700 |195,700 | 984,700] 894,800 
1918 7| 928.300 1,427,900 | 508,300]143,200] 37,200 116,200 7893.800] 1,687,300 
"| 79,300] 860,500 | 467,000 52.900] 13,100 | 69,400 pm 982,800 
1 
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(4) Labour in iron and steel works was protected from military 


This will be dealt with more fully under the section 
with labour. 


Service, 


dealing 


(5) The increased use of serap. 

The shortage of pig iron made it necessary that scrap should be 
used to a greater extent than hitherto, and it was suggested to the 
steel makers that 50 per cent. of their charge might be of scrap iton 
or steel. No precise information is available as to the proportions 
of scrap used before the war, but it is generally considered that, on 
the average, it did not exceed 30 per cent. of the charge, and was often 
much lower. To ensure that scrap should be used to a greater extent, 
steel makers were requested to render monthly statements showing 
the proportion of scrap used during the month. These returns were 
critically examined, and where the proportion was low the firm was 
requested to use a higher proportion. When the first returns were 
received the average proportion of scrap used was shown to be about 
34 per cent. This proportion was gradually increased until a per 
centage of 47 per cent. was reached, an equivalent saving of 750,000 
tons of pig iron for the same ingot output. Such a high proportion 
was rendered possible by the accumulations of steel turnings from 
the shell shops ; in fact, steel makers were at first unable to absorb 
such large quantities as were available, and pressure was exerted 
on pig-iron manufacturers to utilize them in the blast furnaces. 
When the accumulations had been exhausted the current scrap 
resulting from shell turnings was insufficient, and the assistance of 
the Salvage Department of the Ministry was invoked to obtain the 
scrap material that lay waste throughout the country. Thedemand , 
for scrap became so acute and prices rose so considerably thab i — ! 
was necessary to bring the price of Scrap under control. 


(6) Increase in capacity for pig ron and steel production. 

(а) Pig iron.—Dr. Hatch’s book, The Iron and Steel Industry. 
1914-18, deals very fully with this subject, and the follows 
account is derived mainly from that source. At the outbreak 0 
war considerable stocks of pig iron were available which had accum. 
lated owing to the fall in steel production due to importation à 
German and Belgien steel. These accumulations were suficient 
to meet the increased steel production until about the middle of 1916 
when it became apparent that the stocks were dangerously low; E 
in order to get the best results a System of allocation had to É 
resorted to. Тїз took place in July, 1916, for hematite, and i 
May, 1912- for basic iron, from which date until the end of contr - 
steel-making iron was strictly allocated. However carefully асай 
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however, the pig iron production was insufficient for the increasing 
ЧЫЎ capacity of the country, and in July, 1916, the first programme 
of blast furnace extensions was laid down. 1 arranged for the repair, 
relining, ОГ additional plant to be undertaken at 4r furnaces then 
out of blast and for the building of то eus furnaces; the estimated 
capacity of the 51 furnaces was вро 38.000 tons weekly, or rather 
less than 2 million tons a year. This programme was almost equally 
divided between hematite and basic pig iron. By September 
d of these furnaces were already in blast and producing at the rate 
of 450,000 tons per annum, nearly all of which was hematite, and 
22 additional blast furnaces were contemplated, of which 10 were 
new. The 57 furnaces still to come into operation were estimated 
to produce about 2} million tons per annum, of which 56 per cent. 
was hematite. By March 33 of the furnaces arranged for had come 
into blast and were producing at the rate of 900,000 tons per annum, 
three-quarters of which was hematite, and the number of furnaces 
still to come into operation numbered 56, estimated to produce 


2 about 2,625,000 tons per annum, of which 52 per cent. was hematite. 
A Thus, up to this date, a total number of 89 furnaces had been arranged 
ИЧ, for, with an estimated capacity of about 34 million tons per annum. 
T The fact that, in spite of all these efforts, the output of pig iron during 
fl the war never attained the record output which was attained in 1913 
a was largely due to difficulties of tonnage and labour. The tonnage 
i difficulty led to the abandonment of part of the hematite programme, 
m and necessitated concentrating on the basic side of the programme, 
d with its consequent dislocation of arrangements at many blast 
ий furnaces and steel works and its greater demand upon labour, 
i Ж transport, fuel and other materials. To increase the production 
of basic iron it was necessary to increase the production of home 
phosphoric ores. : 
The home supply of iron ore is practically inexhaustible; the 
т]. Teason for the industry depending to so large an extent on foreign 
ing ores being, of course, that except for the hematite ores of Cumber- 
of land and Westmoreland, where the iron content varies between 
Ш" ү and 57 per cent. (being 50 per cent. on the average), the bulk of 
of is home ore is phosphoric, with an average iron content of only 
ont Per cent. This obviously éntails a greater number of blast os 
16. кеч in order to produce thé same quantity of pig iron, and 
nds г певцу more fuel, limestone, refractories, &c., involving, 
у те- "rn, additional skilled labour. Moreover, it meant an extensive 
in arrangement of plant and the relining with basic material of 
| em ов linings of many steel furnaces hitherto used for the acid 
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We have seen that, up to March, 1917, 89 furnaces had beg 
arranged for, of which 33 had already come into blast, but of ag 
production of these furnaces three-quarters was to be hematite 
To increase the production of basic iron from home ores, д“ Home 
“ Ore Supply Committee " was set up early in March and a Special 
section of the Ministry of Munitions formed for the purpose of 
(a) increasing, as far as possible, the production of basic pig iron ty 
compensate for, and if possible to exceed, the extent to Which the 
hematite production would be deficient owing to reduced imports 
of Spanish ore, and (b) to arrange for the conversion of sufficient aciq 
steel furnaces to basic to utilize the basic pig iron. 

On investigation 36 furnaces were found sufficiently favourably 
situated as regards transport, &c., to make it worth while to instal 
the necessary plant and machinery to enable them to produce basie 
pigiron. These furnaces had a weekly capacity for about 18,000 tons, 
There were, in addition, 16 new furnaces in course of construction 
which had been previously sanctioned, and which were expected 
to reach the maximum output of 14,000 tons per week. 

When the Home Ore Supply Committee was formed, the weekly 
output of basic pig iron was slightly less than 48,000 tons. The 
maximum production was reached in the week ending May 5, 1918, 
when 65,530 tons were produced. Of the increase, about 10,000 tons 
was due to the operation of the new blast furnaces, and the remainder 
to old furnaces brought into blast. 

The failure to increase by as much as 32,000 tons weekly, which 
was the amount aimed at, was due to difficulties of obtaining sufficient 
labour due to “ combing out," &c., necessitated by the military 
situation, 4 

The following table shows the production of pig iron throughout 
the war. It shows that the production of basic pig iron increased 


Output of pig iron, 1913-18. : 
р Lt ain Sante ere ee ini —.——, 


Hematite. Basic, ane Alloys. Total. 
~- 
ӨЗ ame al 3,004,823 |9.59 5 24,145 10,260,315 
Proportion per cent, ..., 35 grace 80101 225 ^ 


713 
i <= 24 3,225,403 | 2,002 7 26,354 | 8,925.71 
Proportion per cent, |. 3 "е ы T Е 9 
DS ы ыы, [9561270 2,275,084 | отот УТЫ |. 255,484 | 8,0965 
Proportion per cent, ... 40 6 Be 1008 
МӘ ы ы 4042 014 2,290 049 2,193,575 291,845 | 9,087, 
Proportion per cent. ... 45 25 "27 118 
1917... | 8,921,927 | 2,729,791 |9.378,870! 298,190 | 9,92) 
aap ДО 29 26 86,352 
: v. +1 3,556,748 | 2,986,827 | 2,301,802 | 240,975 | 9080, 
Proportion pæ cent, ry 39 33 25 3 } 


Proportion per cent, 
1 ROME unc n 
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from 2 million tons in 1914 to little less than 3 million tons in 1918, 
an increase of nearly 50 per cent., and that the proportion of basic 
: total pig iron produced, which had been 22 per cent. in 1914, was 
33 per cent. in 1918. The increase in basic pig iron was wholly at 
the expense of forge and found ry, which dropped from 3,369,000 tons 
in 1914 to 2,301,000 tons in 1918. The maximum weekly output 
attained during the war was 191,000 tons in the week ending May 5, 
1918, when, as previously stated, the basic output contributed 


to 


65,530 tons. 
(b) Steel works extensions.—When it was clear that however 


economical we might be in the use of steel, the production was quite 
inadequate to meet the demands, extensions to steel works on a big 
scale were planned. By the end of March, 1916, arrangements were 
made for enlarging steel works to provide an extra 2 million tons of 
ingots per anuum. When Sir John Hunter became Director of Steel 


in £ Production in August, 1916, he sanctioned a further programme 
ted for т million tons of hematite steel and 2 million tons of basic steel, 
bringing the total increase to be provided for up to 5 million tons per 
kly : annum. As the output attained in 1913 had been 7,600,000 tons, 
Ше the new extensions arranged for would have brought the total 
18, capacity of the country up to over 12,000,000 tons. It may be 
ons remembered that the Departmental Committee of the Board of Trade 
ler which sat in 1916 recommended that the steel capacity of the country 
| Should be increased up to 15,000,000 ingot tons. In planning the 
ich . extensions every care was taken to ensure that a balance existed 
at between furnace capacity and rolling-mill capacity, and, in many 
гу. cases, capacity for the latter was considerably extended—e.g., to 
meet the increased demand for plates for shipbuilding, tanks, &c. 
ub The following table, taken from Dr. Hatch's book, shows the steel 
ed furnaces arranged for in 1916 to 1918 :— 
= 1916. 1917 and 1918, Total 1916-18. 
District, ——— —1 
Basic. | Acid. | Basic. | Acid. | Basic. | Acid. | Total. 
16 Scotland x 31 8 =e 31 8 39 
orth-East Coast xu 1 7 21 3 24 
B ааа se M: оа 
9 Е АЕ АЕ ы 3 | er 
Umberland and West. 2 y 
3 Moreland xt ЖОК ie 8 1 IT 10 | 27 
$ _ Total Ex р 30 38 | 6 | 130 | 36 | 166 
е 


Т "ES 
ic eno the policy to be carried out, it was essentiashat the 
*Y supplies of ore, pig-iron, ferro-manganese, ferro-silicon, 
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coal and coke, limestone, fire bricks and other refractories should be 
forthcoming at the right time, and special sections of the stee] depart. 
ment were set up to deal with one or more of these subjects, In the 
case of shipping, inland transport and labour not under the control 
of the Ministry of Munitions the Government Departments concerned 
were kept informed of the progress made. The activities of the 
Home Ore Supply Committee have already been referred to in con- 
nection with pig iron production ; in the case of steel, production of 
basic quality was increased from 71,500 tons weekly when the 
Committee was formed to a maximum of 104,800 in the week ending 
April 27, 1918. ; 

The output of steel ingots and castings throughout the war period 
is shown in the following table. Production was at its maximum 
in the second quarter of 1918, when it was consistently at a rate of 
over ro million tons per annum, the maximum attained in any one 
week amounted to 215,800 tons in the week ending March 9. Of the 
increase of 1,875,000 tons between 1913 and 1918, 1,744,000 tons 
was due to the increased output of basic steel. The proportions of 
acid and basic steel, which had been 63 per cent. and 37 per cent. 
respectively in 1913, became in 1918 52 per cent. and 48 per cent. 
respectively. 

Output of stecl, 1913-18. 


| “® | pereme | в [eren | ты 
1913 — ..| 4,860,154 63 2,803,722 37 7,663,876 
1914. — ..| 4,477,920 57 3,357,193 43 7,835,113 
1015  ..| 5,111,231 60 3,438,784 40 8.550,015 
1916 — ..| 95,468,292 61 3,523,437 39 8,991,729 
1917 eof 0,771,742 59 3,944,802 41 9,716,544 
1918 — ..| 4,992,106 52 4,547,333 48 9,539,439 


———— P —— MÀ n 


(7) Allocation of steel. 

The steel allocation system had two sides, one of which is fairly 
familiar to the public, viz.: the allocation of supply by means 0 
priority certificates, and the other, which is not so well known, the 
allocation of production to the mills best suited to produce the plates 
Sheets, sections, &c., required. Тїє Priority regulations aimed af 
restricting the supply of steel to those industries which were essential 
for the conduct of the war, and provided that no order for steel shoul 
be accepted by manufacturers unless it was required in connection 
with work of immediate importance for the prosecution of the wa! 
and proved to be such by bearing a permit of the Admiralty, p^ 
Office, Мгу cf Munitions, or Priority Department. 
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In order to secure the maximum output from all mills, and that, 
as far as possible, the output should be obtained from the mills best 
suited for the particular product, the country was divided into 6 steel- 
roducing areas, viz., Scotland, Birmingham and district, Sheffield 
and district, Lancashire and Cheshire, North East Coast; and South 
Wales, in each of which a committee of steel manufacturers was 
appointed, together with a Ministry of Munitions representative 
known as the Steel Superintendent, who had an expert knowledge 
of the capacities of all the works in the district. At Headquarters 
there was a Central Committee, consisting of the Controller of Iron 
and Steel Production as Chairman, and representatives from the 
Ministry of Munitions, Admiralty, and delegates appointed by the 
Area Committees. The Stecl Department of the Ministry decided 
the tonnage and classifications to be placed in the different areas, 
and the Steel Superintendent of each district drew up a programme as 
to where orders for the steel required could best be placed. This he 
submitted to his Area Committee for their advice and assistance. 

The basis of the steel budget is tonnage, since, as we have already 
said, nearly half of the pig iron produced in this country depends 
on imported ore. The amount of tonnage that could be allotted to 
the import of foreign iron ore having been fixed by the Shipping 
Tonnage Priority Committee of the War Cabinet (and this was 
subject to constant fluctuations), the Controller of Iron and Steel 
Production proceeded to draw up his programme. He first estimated 
the probable output of the home ores, and then converted both home 
and imported ores into terms of pig iron; deducting such of the 
pig iron as would be required for the foundries and forges, the remain- 
ing pig iron would be converted into terms of steel ingots. The chart 
on page 362 is a copy of one actually prepared by Sir William Jones 
in the autumn of 1918, which budgetted for an output in 1919 of 
19,115,700 tons of steel ingots on the assumption of an import of 
5,000,000 tons of Spanish ore, 300,000 tons of Scandinavian and 
500,000 tons of basic pig iron from America. 

p tonnage of finished steel products (plates, rails, angles, &c.) 
coe from a given output of ingots was taken at 75 per cent 
i „When this had been ascertained the “ Steel Allocation Com- 
; К consisting of the Controller of Steel Production (Chairman) 
е еа from the Admiralty, War Office and a 
disse departments of the Ministry of Munitions, met т 
of steel on prospective steel output among them; the eee 
E at remained for the ordinary trade of the E ту, s 
йды Lo of plant, &c., after the war departments had been, no 

; but rationed, was extremely small. Under the system 
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whereby all orders for steel had to be accompanied by a permit and 

riority certificate, it was easy to see how much steel was despatched 
for the use of each of the consuming departments. Steelmakers 
were required to render a weekly return to the C.LS.P. showing, 
by kinds of steel, the tonnage despatched during the week for work for 
each of the Departments who had power to make direct contracts, or 
under permits of the Priority Department; these returns were 
tabulated so that the Steel Department was able to see that the 
allocations were more or less adhered to. It may be of interest to 
show the form of table which was regularly included in the reports 
to the Minister giving the despatches of steel compared with alloca- 
tions. This table, which relates to the first six months of 1918, was 
also prepared under the direction of Sir William Jones. 

It will be seen that the Admiralty was allocated 37,000 tons of 
steel weekly in the first half of 1918, but only took that amount in 
March ; that 3,500 tons weekly throughout the period having been 
allocated to Tanks, that department was only in a position to take 
that amount by June. To explain the reasons for the differences 
between allocations and despatches would involve a study of pro- 
grammes of the respective departments and would occupy volumes. 
Moreover, as circumstances changed allocations changed. The first 
column in the tables on pages 363 and 364 was the allocation made 
at the beginning of the period. Before the six months were over 
the department was, of course, working on a modified allocation. 


PRICES. 


I am indebted for much of the information contained in this 
section to a memorandum on the control of prices of iron and steel 
prepared by the Historical Records Section of the Ministry of 
Munitions. 

No attempt was made to control the iron and steel industries 
during the first year of the War, the Government making its purchases 
un, the ordinary way by competitive tender or by individual negotia- 
tions with firms, With the increased demand prices naturally rose, 


and the following cases quoted from the Iron and Coal Trades Review 
may be taken as typical :— 
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} will be seen that the high prices of mid 1913 were not again 
reached until early 1915. z 

The first step towards control was taken in June, 1915, when shell 


were invited to negotiate with a view to agreeing upon 
a maximum price for shell steel, which at that time had reached 
jl. per ton; the agreement arrived at fixed the price at 15l. for 
steel for shells up to 6-inch, with a higher price for larger 


steel makers 


calibres. : 
py fixing the price of shell steel, the manufacture of commercial 


steel was rendered relatively more profitable, and there was the possi- 
bility that the output of shell steel would diminish. It was therefore 
clear that unless the Government was to be forced to pay greatly-in- 
flated prices for all the munitions into which steel entered, commercial 
steel would also have to be controlled. At a meeting held on 
January 6, 1916, to discuss the question of fixing maximum prices, 
the steel makers recommended a sliding scale of prices varying with 
the price of pig iron, but the Ministry preferred a definite price, 
fixed for a definite period, subject to revision at the end of that time, 
and the following maximum prices were finally agreed upon on the 
basis of hematite pig iron at 6l. 2s. 6d. per ton (only the chief classes 
of commercial steel are quoted, prices of other items being pro- 
portional). 


2 = а 
Rails (60 lbs. and пр)... En ES 1017 6 
Ship-plates ET ais Ae 1110 0 
Boiler plates .... e oe Pa 12 10 0 
Joists .... Ec. cm so 
Angles ... 29 es 225 "s 11 2 6 


As the demand for steel so far exceeded the supply, fixing of 
maximum prices by means of voluntary agreements was not alto- 
gether satisfactory, and after further conferences with the trade, 
iton and steel were included in the list of materials whose prices 
Were controlled under the Defence of the Realm Regulations. 

086 Ministry on more than one occasion endeavoured to reduce 
price of shell steel, and in July, 1917, it was again suggested that 

8 pace should be reduced by 27. per ton. It was recognized that 
* maximum prices for commercial steel gave but little margin of 
ЖЕ the suggestion to form a pool out of which shell steel makers 
ticable compensate commercial steel makers was rejected as imprac- 
Shell d an alternative proposition was being considered to reduce 
Tog steel prices by 30s. and subsidize commercial steel makers 
eT ton; when the basis of the calculations was upset by the Coal 
Toller's award of тз. 6d. pér day to coal miners, involving a rise 
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J 
of about 2s. 6d. per ton in the price of coal. The following Agree 
was finally arrived at (November 30, отту == nt 

J. The basis prices of shell steel were to remain unaltered at 15] 
per ton, but to be subject to a refund of 258. per ton by cach \ 
maker direct to the Government; the margin for defective materia) | 
to be reduced from ro per cent. to 5 per cent. 

2. The basis prices of commercial steel to remain unaltered, bui ty 
be supplemented by subsidies paid directly by the Ministry to each 
ank and 
chequer plates, and 15s. per ton on angles, joists and rails, Other 
classes of commercial steel to remain unchanged. 

This agreement has been quoted in detail, because it Shows that 
the Government, on being faced with the alternative of increasing 
maximum prices of iron and steel or granting special subsidies to 
compensate iron and steel manufacturers for increased cost of 
production, definitely chose the latter for the following reasons;— >À 

(1) Any change in the price of iron and steel would seriously 
dislocate the vast number of contracts for the manufacture of 
munitions which depended either directly or indirectly on the prices 
of iron and steel. In any case it would have been almost impossible 
to prevent contractors and sub-contractors making an additional 
profit on the increased prices, especially where the contracts wer 
placed on the basis of cost plus a percentage. 

(2) Wages and, in many cases, royalties and ironstone price 
are governed by sliding scales depending on the selling price of pig 
iron and steel ; increase in prices would, therefore, lead to increases 
in wages, and so on in a spiral of ascending costs and prices re-acting 
upon and stimulating the other. 


(3) Most of the additions in cost were the result of Government 
awards affecting rates of wages, 

(4) The Government was itself either directly or ipdirectly the 
purchaser of 98 per сеп}. of the total iron and steel produced. a 

Although one of the arguments in favour of payment of subsidies 
had been that wages were based on a sliding scale of prices, 1 
would further increase if maximum prices were raised, there was 10 
attempt to conceal from the trade unions the granting of the a 
sidies ; it was agreed that the inclusion or exclusion of the subsidy 
in the selling price for the purpose of the sliding scale should be D 
to negotiation. In confirming the agreement as to subsidies o 
Treasury stipulated that prices to be charged to the Allies should : 


80 arranged as to ensure that there was no loss to the Brits 
Government. 


A 3 е5 ; 4 
Inorder to meet the Increased cost of production due to the wef 
> е 
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f the 124 and 7} per cent. in the early part of 1918, the 

«dy on plates was increased to 30s. per ton, and on angles and 

subsidy 178. 6d. per ton. 
Di es her Serious increase in costs of production occurred 3 June, 
1918, when there was à substantial ad vance in miners wages тш 
5 increase of 45. per ton in the controlled price of coal. This 
ad A in wages, moreover, extended, not only to coal miners, but 
Ei sono miners, coke oven workers, and other allied industries, 
and was again reflected in the subsidies. 

Once having fixed. prices, therefore, all increases in the cost of 
production of steel, whether due to increased cost of labour, pig iron, 
coal, den, were met by Bübses and nde ur of raw materials 
entering into the production of guns, ammunition, and all other 


awards 0 


munitions of war was stabilized. 
The fixing of prices for steel made it necessary that the prices 


Bt 4 of all the commodities essential to steel production should also be 
usly controlled, and the Government therefore fixed maximum prices 
| c for iron ore (home and foreign—the latter involving the control of 
pos freight), coke, pig iron, scrap, ferro-manganese, magnesite bricks, fire- 
ible bricks, and silica bricks. 
un In the case both of pig iron and coke, after one or two increases 
ps in the maximum price, the subsidy principle was resorted to. The 
amount of the subsidies varied with different producers—in the 


case of coke, for instance, the opportunity was taken to investigate 
Pig the relation between costs and selling prices. In cases where it was 
found that the makers were earning substantial profits, the amount 
of the subsidy given was less than the increased cost—thus throwing 
upon the makers themselves such part of the increase as they could 
afford to meet themselves. By adopting the subsidy method an 
economy was effected which would have been impossible to secure 
if the maximum prices had been raised, as under this method the 
Government contribution was restricted to the amount necessary In 
cases of good or average efficiency, and the higher rate which might 
otherwise have been necessary to keep all the works in production 
Was given only to a few firms where, owing to special circumstances, 


it was impossible to make ends mect at the ordinary prices and 
subsidies, А = 
Tur TERMINATION OF CONTROL. 

With the signing of the Armistice in November, 1918, it became 
necessary to take steps to restore the industry as early as possible 
to normal conditions. The subject had received most careful 
"Onsideration by a special committee appointed sons time before the 


Aniistice, and it was clear that subsidies, which were justifiable so 
202 
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long as the Government was the ultimate purchaser of Practical 
the entire output of iron and steel, could not reasonably be continued 
when this ceased to be the case. On the other hand, it was recon. 
nized that a sudden withdrawal of subsidies would necessitate such 
increase in prices as to cause most serious dislocation, not only in the 
iron and steel industry, but in all the engineering and allied trades 
at a time when it was of the utmost importance to ensure the rapid 
and smooth transfer to post-war conditions. The fact that an 
increase in selling price would lead to an increase in wages, owing to 
the operation of the sliding scale, and probably to a further increase 
in price, was a further argument against the sudden withdrawal of 
subsidies and corresponding increase in selling price, 

After consultation with the National Federation of Iron and Steel 
Manufacturers and representatives of the trade unions concerned, 
it was decided to remove the subsidies in two stages : first, by the 
withdrawal on January 31, 1919, of the direct subsidies paid to 
steelmakers, and, secondly, by the withdrawal on April 30, 1919, of 
all remaining subsidies affecting ore, coke and pig iron. It was 
arranged that, until January 31, 1919, the existing schedule of 
maximum prices should remain in force, that on that date a fresh 
series of increased stecl prices should come into force, allowing for 
the withdrawal of the steel subsidies ; and that after April 30, with 
the removal of all subsidies, the control of prices of iron and steel 
should cease. 

As it was definitely against the Government policy to permit the 
export of subsidized goods a schedule of export prices was issued 
representing (as nearly as possible) the true economic price of the | 
materials in question, the prices in the schedule being, roughly, 
equal to the home selling price, plus the estimated amount of the 
subsidy paid by the Government on the goods in question. 26 

To prevent any undue hoardi ng of subsidized matertal in antici- 
pation of the rise in market prices, which would take place after the 
removal of subsidies, the Ministry continued the control of the 
allocation of pig iron, and also issued an order, under which 20) 
holder of more than тоо tons of iron and/or steel at April 30, 1018 
was liable to repay to the Ministry 30s. per ton on the amount by 
which his stock exceeded the quartity in stock at October 31, 1910 
(about which date” control commenced), or “October 31, 1918 br 
last month before cessation of hostilities), whichever should be m Ра 

-greater. This refund, which represented approximately the P 4 
cost per ton of the subsidies remaining in April, 1919, operated 258 0 

safeguard against hoarding of subsidized material, and recouped х 
Ministry pro tano for the subsidies it had paid on the stocks ап 
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г into the new period of uncontrolled and unsubsidized prices, 
0х3 г as such stocks were in excess of the quantity formerly held 


in so fà 
E merchant or manufacturer. 


by each maker, 
Prices since control was raised. 


The difference. between the control price of pig iron and the 
published export price was, on the average, 2l. 10s. per ton, and the 
difference between the control price of steel and the export price 
sl. per ton. These amounts, therefore, can be taken to represent, 
approximately, the average amount of the subsidies in each case, and 
D z . < 
the amount by which home prices would rise unless costs of produc- 
tion were reduced. So far from costs having been reduced, however, 
they have continuously risen, and quoted market prices at different 
dates, according to the Iron and Coal Trades Review, have been as 
follows :— 

Le re án Ы... 
Prices at the end of 


Control 
price: May, |September,| December, January, | February, 
1919, 1919. 1919. 1929. 1920, 
Pig iron— е s d|£ s. d.|£ s. d.|£ s. d. £ s. d|£ s. d. 
E. Coast hematite} 6 2 6 9 10 010 0 ою о Oll 0 Oll 0 0 
W. Coast 39 6 7 69 0 ollo 4 GO 4 61 5 012 5 0 
С Cleveland No. 3 415 08.008 008. 00/815 08 15 0 
teel— 
Rails Sm ..]0 17 615 0 0[16 10 0]17 10 01815 0119 15 0 
Ship-plates — 110 017 10 0118 15 02110 0/23 10 0123 10 0 
Angles .... „1 2 617 5 O18 5 OS 5 019 10 0\20 10 0 
‘Joists and girders 11 2 617 0 017 10 018 5 019 10 02010 0 


ce a esie deseo MÀ 


Certain cost comparisons which have recently been taken out in 
the Cleveland District and in Scotland show the following results :— 
— — OQ e TÉ 


—_ 


Cleveland (3rd quarter, 1919, compared Scotland (December, 1919, compared 
with 193. B with 1914). 


CC CER er A IE ucc 


Increase 


Inerease per cent. 


Hematite— per cent. 


i Hematite— єл 
Ming ресе ger | 180 Selling price... == 2474 
QE te ES Hubo ce Шо о с 

Oreign оге.... 219 d 170° Foreign ore -- = 225 

No 3 To Ufer eee 215 Wages -n o o 262 
Selling way m Forge and Foundry— 

pup Е tap ts Selling pre -= =| 219 

rout Ha р 138 Fuel E eee Ex! A 
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LABoUR AND WAGES. 


I am indebted to Mr. Flux for permission to use the figures in 
the tables on pages 313 and 374 showing the numbers employed, ge 
in the industry at various dates from July, 1914, as ascertained from 
the “Z.8” enquiry of the Board of Trade. 

I am glad to know from him that it is the intention of the Board 
of Trade to publish a volume dealing with the results of these enquiries, 
which will enable our knowledge of the state of employment in the 
various industries throughout the war to be more precise. 

The figures given refer to employment in the iron and steel 
trades proper; how labour was found for the ancillary industries 
iron ore mining, limestone quarrying, ganister quarrying, &e,, is 
interestingly told by Dr. Hatch in a valuable chapter on “ Labour.” 
Men from the china clay industry in Cornwall were sent to the iron- 
stone mines of North Lincs and the Midlands ; slate quarrymen from 
Wales to limestone quarries in Yorks and Derbyshire; tinplate 
workers from South Wales to blast furnace and steel works exten- 
sions; prisoners of war, both interned and captured, were sent to 
ironstone mines and ganister quarries. 

The figures, however, are somewhat overstated by the inclusion 
of some firms who were partly engaged during the war on the manu- 
facture of shells. Between July, 1914, and November, 1918, the 
numbers employed in the whole industry increased by approxi- 
mately 66,500, or 21 per cent., of whom nearly 36,000 were women. 
Blast furnace labour increased by 30 per cent., while tinplate 
workers and ironfounders declined. At the maximum 108,000 men, 
or about one-third of the total numbers employed at the outbreak 
of war, were inthe army. Before December, 1914, 40,900 men had 
joined the colours, the greatest number of enlistments after that 
taking place in the first half of 1918, when, in spite of. the urgent 
demand for labour for biast furnaces and steel works, the disasters 
of the Spring Offensive resulted in a withdrawal of 19,000 from the 
iron and steel trades. By November, 1918, 42,500, or 11 per cent. 
of the total employed, were women. By January, 1920, 81,500 n 
76 per cent. of the numbers who had enlisted, had returned #0 the 
industry from the army. 
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FEMALES, 
Included in total, 
Total. 
s Blast furnaces.| Iron founding, Tinplates, 
July, 1914... 6,800 100 1,200 3,700 
December, 1914 ....| not available — == 26 
July, 1915... z 7,900 == = 4,100 
December, 1915 ... 9,600 => = 4,400 
July, 1916... gen 12,600 600 2,200 4,600 
January, 1917 — ... 19,500 900 2,900 3,900 
July, 1917 .... ee 23,900 1,900 4,200 3,200 
January, 1918 — ... 31,600 3,800 5,200 3,300 
July, 1918 .... a 40,800 4,500 8,500 3,700 
November, 1918 .... 42,500 5,400 7,900 3,700 
January, 1919 — ... 26,200 3,600 4,600 4,200 
July, 1919 .... SM 16,200 2,200 3,100 4,400 \ 
October, 1919 14,300 1,900 2,900 4,500 
January, 1920 ^... 13,600 1,900 2,500 4,600 4 


WAGES. 

The question of wages in the iron and steel trade was dealt with 
by Mr. Allen in his Paper read in December last, but perhaps the 
information therein contained may be supplemented to some extent. 
Here again I understand that the Ministry of Labour contemplate 
publishing a volume on the question of wages during the War—a 
volume which is assured of a warm welcome. 

As Mr. Allen pointed out, most of the men employed in thé iron 
and steel trades, with the exception of labourers, bricklayers, black- 
smiths and maintenance men, are covered bysliding scale agreements, — 
and the effect of the increase of prices caused by the increased MES SA 
_ demand caused a corresponding increase of wages under the sliding as 
scale until maximum prices were fixed. After prices had been fixed, | 
wages remained stationary for a time, so that, as we have seen, 010 
of the arguments in favour of granting subsidies was that wages 
would not be affected. In many cases, however, the subsidies We” 
regarded as an addition to the selling price, and consequently reacte 
on wages. 

Certain workers in the iron and steel trades also received W2 
bonuses, as the тезі of awards by the Committee on Productio" 
Soon after the granting of the 12} per cent. bonus to the engineer? 
foundry and shipbuilding trades, representatives of the iron a0 X 
steel workers made representation for an equivalent increase, as they $ 
asserted that, immany cases, skilled men were in a less satisfacto? f 
P ушш than upskilled men, who had received full war bo? i 
This claim was dealt with on the following lines :— 
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Workers who had received no more than 20s. advance obtained 
the advance of 12} per cent. on their earnings, but in the case of 
workers who had received war advances in excess of 20s., the excess 
was merged in the 124 per cent. Any advance accruing under the 
sliding scale after the date of settlement was to be merged in any 
advance arising out of the settlement. 

It was also agreed at a conference between the Ministry and 
representatives of employers and workmen, early in February, 1918, 
that the subsidies given to manufacturers since the Coal Controller’s 
award of October, 1917, should also be regarded as an advance in ` 
the selling price, and therefore increase wages according to the sliding 
scale; this Conference also agreed that all war bonuses given since 
March 1, 1917, to meet the increased cost of living, should be merged 
in the increased wages that resulted from the inclusion of subsidies 
in the selling price for the purposes of the sliding scale. 


Z As far as I am aware, no estimate has been made of the average 
wages of workers in the iron and steel industries during the War— 
for this we must await the promised volume from the Ministry of 

ith Labour. According to the Wage Census, quoted by Dr. Bowley 

the in The Division of the Product of Industry, the estimated annual 
nt, earnings for full employment in iron and steel production amounted 
ate to 811. in1906. In December last, according to returns furnished to 
= the National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers, the average 

weekly wages paid to iron and steel workers by firms employing 
ron approximately тоо,ооо men amounted to 4l. 5s. 5d. 


FINANCE OF THE ÍNDUSTRY. 


_A large proportion of firms in the iron and steel industry are 
private limited companies whose balance sheets are consequently 
not accessible. The balance sheets of 14 companies whose balance 
sheets have regularly appeared in the Esonomist for a number of 
years have, however, been summarized, and the result given in the 
paps on page 376. The companies had, in 1918, à total authorized 
capital of 16,787,000l., of which 13,241,000]. had been paid up. 

The table summarizes certain items in the balance sheets for each 
of the years 1906 to 1908, 1911 tp 1913, and 1916 to 1918. 
1918 Authorized ” vapital increased by 4,650,0e0l. between 1906 and 
ie and issued capital by 2,507,000l., while debentures increased 
Y only 525.000]. having declined steadily since 1911. 
5 ves amount of “Reserves” has increased by 4,519,000}. to 
th »000]., so that by 1918 “ reserves ” were equal to nearly half. . 
* Paid up capital. 2 | 
? value of “ Property " has obviously been consistently written 
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m, since even with the war-time improvements at many of the 
ES and the great appreciation in values, “ Property ” has increased 
ey 30 per cent. The increase in the practice of holding shares 
| ila undertakings—on the one hand suppliers of raw material, 
and on the other the purchasers of the finished products—is clearly 
seen in the item 3 Investments, Ё which has increased from 982,000}. 
in 1906 to 7,130,0001., while the increase in “ Cash, &c.," is partly 
accounted for by holdings of war stock and treasury bills. Net 
profits in 1918 were barely more than double what they were in 1906, 
and only 30 per cent. more than in 1913 ; the average rate of interest, 
therefore, allowing for increase of capital, was but little more in 1918 
than in 1913 (11:2 against 108). 

There has been an appreciable increase in the proportion of the 
net profits placed to reserve. In 1906 the proportion was 45 per cent., 
and in 1918 55 per cent., having been nearly 58 per cent. in 1917. 
The actual amount placed to reserve (including depreciation) rose 
from 643,000l. in 1906 to 1,621,000l. in 1918, when it equalled 
12-2 per cent. of the paid-up capital. 


FRANCE. 


The information contained in this section is mainly derived 
from M. Pinot's book Le Comité. des Forges de France au Service 
de la Nation and a recent bulletin issued by the Comité des Forges. 
The figures quoted throughout are in metric tons. 

As in Great Britain so in France the year 1913 had been the year 
of maximum production in iron and steel; the pig iron production 
amounting to 5,207,000 tons and crude steel to 4,687,000 tons; 
pig iron having risen from 2,057,000 tons in 1892 to 4,038,000 tons in 
1910, and steel from 1,600,000 tons in 1892 to 3,413,000 tons in 1910. 
France was thus the fourth steel-producing country of the world, her 
production being exceeded only by the United States, Great Britain 
and Germany. Again, as in Great Britain, production was falling 
in the early part of 1914—the production of pig iron in the first half 
year being only 2,449,000 tons and of steel 2,298,500 tons. Then 
came the general decree of August 4, calling to the colours more than 
20 classes and paralyzing the industry. The works lost at one blow 
67 per cent. of their personnel-*directors, engineers, managers and - 
- Workpeople left for the army, so that the management as well as the 
Workpeople was disorganized. It was necessary to reconstitute the 
shifts with the older workpeople who were not affected by the 
mobilization, but even in the districts farthest removed from the 
Miete 9f war numerous blast furnaces, steelworks, and rolling mills 
vere stopped because of the lack of personnel and Saw material. In 
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addition to this the result of the battles in the autumn of 1914 
allowed the enemy to occupy and to retain for more than four years 
almost the whole of the industrial area of the north and east, T 

following table shows how much of the production of 1913 came from 


the invaded area :— 
Ц 
Pig iron. Crude steel, Finished steel 


a 
Per Tons, Tons, Per 


Tons. aa Y 
cent cent. cent, 


Total production of 1913} 5,207,000 | 100 } 4,687,000} 100 | 3,111,000} 100 
Production of works | 3,336,000] 64 ][2,719,000| 58 |1,695,000| 54 
situated in the in- 
vaded areas. 
Production of works | 1,871,000} 36 [1,968,000] 42 [1,416,000] 46 
situated in non-in- j 
vaded areas, 


As soon as the course of military events showed the necessity 
for reconstituting and increasing the stocks of munitions, the return of 
certain skilled workers in coal, iron and steel was allowed, and in July, 
1915, 20 blast furnaces (a quarter of those which remained) were put 
in blast, and in the second half of 1915 20 others were lit and то more 
were ready for lighting. A similar activity marked the manufacture 
of steel, and in January, 1916, 97 O.H. furnaces were working, 15 or 
20 others were ready for working, and 35 new furnaces were in course 
of construction. Production was increased not only by bringing into 
operation blast furnaces, which, for various reasons, had been idle 
for several years, but an impetus was also given to the creation of + 
new means of production, and the new blast furnaces which were > 
completed during the war, or in course of construction at the cessation | 
of hostilities, correspond to an increased capacity of 590,000 tons. 

As regards steel,’the number of furnaces constructed and put into 
operation during the war, or in course of construction at its close, 
together with the percentage-increase over the numbers existing ™ 
the non-invaded area, are as follows :— 


| Number. . Increase per cent- 
O.H. furnaces О eo * 2 109 э 
Converters... ae area c 56 ^ JS 
СЕ ee cu RES 1,280 108 
Electric furnaces ... E A 18 1 10 
—_——— ool 


Excluding these new plants destined to replace older ones, the 
furnaces represent a net increase in capacity of 1,760,000 tons: gis 
We have seen that the capacity left to France on the 1913 be EA 
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. 
was 1,871,000 tons of pig iron and 1,968,000 tons of steel, and that 
his was augmented in the way just described ; actual production, 
c fell far below capacity, and even at its maximum, in 
October, 1917, corresponded to an Quer rate of only 1,813,000 tons 
of pig iron and 2,398,000 tons of steel. The variations in production 


wre shown in the following table :— 
are § 


Production in tons. 


Pig iron. Steel. 
j 7 90.140 136,083 
i. d JAN oh 108,414 151,432 
(iit o. к= ж 130,347 160,219 
October .... DA WE “ 143,853 170,297 
1917, January.... ES vs ued 144,831 199,615 
ER И БИЕТ 139,967 178,644 
| July zs ae: e Eod 149,354 190,160 
= Octobar Soa ия 151,102 199,794 
ty 1918, January... 166,076 
April ... ane Sr ae 91 
of July... 57 Er M 107,510 
ly, October ... decet Ie 103,331 
ut ee 
i The relation of actual production to possible production had it 
© been possible to utilize capacity to the full was :— 
or 
9 Pig iron. Steel. 
E Per cent. Per cent. а 
Ше DG ue en 100 91 
of lU c E 72 74 
\ 1918 255 T 56 59 
x; МИ 


So Wis lee у _ 
The reasons for these results were, of course, the shortage of man- 
power and fuel and the congestion on the railways. The return of 
men from the front had naturally been strictly limited to the most 
Indispensable, and in order to replace the normal employees recourse 
had to be made to prisoners of war, or foreign or colonial workmen, 
Who, neither from the point of view of quantity or quality were able 
to meet the needs of the steel works. ‘The shortage of coke yas Vere 
acute, due to the enemy occupation of the coal basin of the Nord and 
the Pus de Calais, while the submarine menace hampered supplies 
ftom England ; in the course of a census in the autumn of 1917. it 
Was found that 16 blast furnaces were idle from lack of fuel. Trans- 
Port obviously has an important bearing on an industry, which 
mands such heavy tonnage of raw material—ore, goal, refractories, 
c., and the congestion on the lines due to the movement of troops 
naturally re-acted on the ind ustry. 
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The production of pig iron from 1913 onwards, analyzed according 
to qualities, was as follows :— 


1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 


e 


ir |s 2,502] 35,308| 10235: 
оао i| 953,083 532,250] 173,487|/ 3762 5,308. 1095$ 
Special foundry iron J а bee ye (376,280) 505,220 320/319 


Forge 5 ..| 582,003} 268,500] 269,157) 391,346) 405,796] 387 878 
Bessemer pig ..| 124,336] 119,666) 22,162) 08,879] 33,817 98.484 
Basie pig .... .... [3,508,837] 1,703,566] 76,607 561,748) 613,533] 333355 
All other qualities ... 88,448] 66,564) 44,363) 87,930! 141,233) 134.093 

Total ue „...|5,907,307|2,690,5406| 585,77611,488,091]1,734,907 1,306,494 


ыы 


The production of basic pig iron, which represented two-thirds of 
the total production in 1913, represented not more than 28 per 
cent. in 1918. On the other hand, there was an important increase 
in the proportion of foundry and forge iron, due, on the one hand, 
to the destruction of the most important basic works situated in 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, and, on the other hand, to the change in produc- 
tion due to war demands—it will be remembered that France used 
large numbers of a special cast-iron shell and relied largely on 
America for her shell steel. 

The following table shows the geographical distribution of 


production during the war years :— 
——————————————————————————————— 


East. | North. Central. | South-West. 
Er 
1913...  .. | 3,560,190 | 933,080 | 184,008 | 204488 
1914— r 
lst half-year — ..| 1,072.158 432,214 85,244 m 
Qnd half-year |" 43,824 33,879 46,733 50,078 
GHB) sy cry О 650 8,664 149,321 185,330 
1916 ..  ..  ..| 805,380 284,700 217,084 80 
1017. |а 376575 383,365 233,850 ST 
1918...  ..  ..| 298,395 | 171,085 | 221460 | 393! 
UTE | West. "Total production: 
1018 3 Еа шу 6,207,307 
1013 . 59,051 109,301 CR 
Ist half-year — ... 76,912 2,4802 
2nd half-year —... 44.023 ЕЯ 24188 
ТОРБЕ em Gre 158.389 57,552 585,107 
O е а 226.997 121,386 1,488,087 
TOUT ва T 239,730 129,662 113499 
1918 2. eds 193,712 159,895 1,306, 
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These figures illustrate the great changes in the balance of 
French production by the occupation of the greater part of the 
industrial area of the north and east. The production of the north 
was in 1916 and 1917 only a third of what it was in 1912. The 
contribution of the east to the total production fell from 68 per cent. 
to 20 per cent. 

Blast furnaces. 


Of the 170 blast furnaces that France possessed at the beginning 
of 1914 more than half (12 in the north and 78 in the east) remained 
throughout the war in invaded territory. These were, for the most 
part, of recent construction, and therefore of greater capacity than 
the rest, being equal, as has already been said, to 64 per cent. of the 
total capacity of the country. The following table shows the 
variations in the number of blast furnaces in blast :— 


— — M — 


Furnaces. 
Monthly 
produetion of 
In blast. | Out. | Total. furnaces in blast. 
uc- 
sed Tons. 
on January, 1014  .. 131 39 170 434,000 
July, 1915 ges 20 61 81 46,000 
January, 1916 .... 40 41 81 89,000 
of July, 1916 zl 46 38 84 135,000 
January, 1917  .. 53 29 82 125,000 
July, 1917 Ae 56 30 86 160,000 
— January, 1918 — .. 56 26 82 131,000 
st. July, 1918 RES 55 32 87 102,000 
Ey January, 1919  ... 59 30 89 $8,000 
\ Еге 
8 E 
5 { At the beginning of 1919, 12 blast furnaces were in course of 
construction. In addition to her home production France imported 
} the following amounts of pig iron :— : У 
5 TUE E ы оу сус 2 — 
1 | 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1918. | 1917. | 1918. 
Y Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
S Imports 50,000 | 92,000 | 175,000 | 621,000 | 669,000 | 393,000 


mni cod o |: ёш 02 


N . 
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e . 
Steel. 
The production of steel from 1913 has been as follows :— 
East. North. Central, South-West, 
2 Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons 
1913 .... ae „| 2,028,030 1,165,888 527,952 159,994 
1914— 
Ist half-year «=| 1,204,798 572,214 241,904 80,00 
2nd half-year — ... 46,146 17,172 192,986 33,142 
TOIDIS SE dT эл 71,195 49,178 580,881 119,218 
1916... s d 352,489 244,785 763,159 207,347 
117. Wis ira 396,060 258,557 969,371 222,507 
1918 .... die ees 255,047 180,611 843,001 180,790 
South-Hast. West Total production, 
"Tons. Tons, Tons, \ 
1913 .... a ed 120,258 184,144 4,686,866 
1914— 
lst half-year xm 54,277 85,316 2,298,509 
2nd half-year — .. 29,356 38,543 357,345 
1915 .... m i 115,549 145,679 1,087,100 
1916 .... es oar 176,463 207,649 1,951,892 
1917 ... 5 nd 171,806 213,850 2,231,651 
1918 .... KS Mh 130,317 217,635 1,907,931 
a Oo Ци зв a NOE .—_ 
The production of the east has fallen by between 80 and 90 per | 
cent.; that of the north by between 8о and 85 per cent. 
In 1914 France had 164 open-hearth furnaces, roo converters, 
24 electric furnaces and 125 crucibles. "The occupation of the regions 
of the north and east deprived France, during the whole war, of 48 
open-hearth furnaces, 53 converters and 38 crucibles, reducing the 
amounts of production of crude steel, as has already been said, | 
58 per cent. The number of furnaces available, active and idle, àt ^ 
different dates was as follows :— 
Converters. à Open-hearth furnaces 
" 
Active. | Tale. | Total. | Active | Tate оа 
fuge September, 1914  ... = ot oy 47 | a — 
January, 1916 Sel 28) 29 52 97 21 
July 1910 ...  ..| 18 34 52 102 21 
January, 1917 ыо 8M 27 58 114 26 
July, 1917... | әт 47 74 | 104 i 
January, 1918 | 40 35 15 98 ed 
July, 1918 .... | 46 44. 90 94 83 
January, 1919 ^ | 49 46 95 10 = E105 
С 
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Crucibles. Electric furnaces, 
— Active. Idle. Total. Active. Idle. Total, 
at, 
Er September, 1914 -| — — 1,215 = > 13 
| Ку 1016 2 TIT 88 | 1,215 9 4| D 
1 DV 116 . -| 1,176 108 | 1,284 7 6 | 13 
лгу? 1917 vr ibe 198 | 1,410 13 5 | 18 
0 Ej 1917 -- | 1,260 301 | 1,561 17 4 | ду 
2 January, 1918 1..1 1,493 395 | 1,748 16 13 | 99 
8 ТУВ a «| 1264 740 | 2,004 17 14 | 31 
0 January, 1919 ..| 916 | L164 | 2,080 15 16 | 3l 
0 ——————— — —————— 
— The figures show that the number of furnaces available has been 
n constantly growing, the reasons which prevented a corresponding 
zs increase in output have already been stated. At the end of 1918 there 
7 were under construction in the steel works 8 converters, 41 open- 
* hearth furnaces, 417 crucibles and тт electric furnaces. Adding these 
to the existing furnaces, France should now possess 103 converters, 
225 open-hearth furnaces, 2,497 crucibles, and 42 electric furnaces. 
Post-War position. 
The restoration of Lorraine gives France the following capacity 
УТ Íor production :— 
Don Production in millions of tons of hiuc 
епс 
їп pei 
em Coal. | Оге. | Pigiron.| Steel. 
ons | 
48 France, 1913 eet 22 52 | 47 22 
France and Alsace-Lorraine 44 43 9-1 7-0 30 
tance and Alsace-Lorraine 57 43 10:5 9-0 22 
and Sarre 


а 


From which it will be seen that the French capacity for production 
has about doubled, but that the deficiency.in coal remains about the 
‘ame. Production has, however, been severely handicapped by 
shortage of labour and fuel and railway congestion. Colonel Hausser, 

irector for the Ministère de la Reconstitution in Alsace-Lorraine, 
еу wrote to Mr. Layton, frem Strassburg, as follows :—- - 
t Nous passons ici par une période formidablement dure; pas 
« penc опр de coke, pas du tout de charbon, les trains de voyageurs, 
Teduits, les wagons de marchandises impossible à trouver. 
P C'est à ne plus savoir à quel saint se vouer.” : 
or 2910сійод of pig iron for the first half of 1919 (the latest period 
Which figures are available) amounted to only 17209,000 tons, to 
VOL LXXXII. PART IIL 2D 
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which Alsace-Lorraine contributed 450,700 tons, or 45 Der ont | 
and the north and east 144,000 tons, or 14 per cent.—less even then | 
the rate of production in 1918; the production of steel for the ime 
period amounted to only 1,004,500 tons, to which Alsace-Lorraine ' 
contributed 322,000, or 32 per cent., and the Centre 283,000, or 28 a 


cent. у 
тне POSITION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Long before the War the United States had become the first 
iron and steel producing country in the world, having passed Great 
Britain's pig-iron production in 1890 (when the production amounted 
to 9,203,000 tons against Great Britain's 7,905,000 tons), and had 
attained by 1913 an annual production of 30,966,000 tons of pig iron 
and 31,301,000 tons of steel ingots and castings. · Most of this huge 
production was, however, consumed at home, for the total exports 
of iron and steel and. their products amounted in 1913 to only 
2,746,000 tons, of which only 278,000 tons was pig iron. “At the ¥ 
“ outbreak of the War,” to quote the historian of America’s iron and ' 
ateel prices, “ the iron and steel trades were reflecting the industrial 
* depression of 1914,” a statement borne out by the decline in 
production of pig iron in 1914 to 23,332,000 tons, of steel to 23,513,000 
tons, and of exports of iron and steel to 1,549,000 tons. When war 
was declared it was at first thought that prosperity would soon retum, 
for America would be able to supply the markets formerly supplied 
by the belligerents; the shipping situation and the dislocation of 
finance, however, prevented this, so that, for a time, the depression 
was actually accentuated, and it was not until August, 1915, that the 
monthly production of pig iron was again equal to that of the early 
months of 1913, or that prices rose to their pre-War level. It T 
then due, not to orders from neutral markets, but to orders from n 
belligerents for munitions and material for munitions—ex. 
to belligerents in the year ended June 30, 1915, exceeded those ™ | 


Exports of iron and steel from U.S.A., 1913-18. ea 
(Compiled from The Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the Ов : 


Quantity. Value in $. 


| 
M 


Year 


ending |r p ыны с ee à 


otal. 


June | To belli- 
30, gerents. 


To 
neutrals. 


To 
neutrals. 


To 
Total. belligerents, 


: 2.30300 
1914...) 120,300 1,887,900| 2,008,300] 4,614,200| 77,689400| Feros 


Tons. Tons Tons. 


1916....| 2,218,500 2,334,500 | 4,553,000 | 103,180,700 | 122,797,200 | 15270030 
? » D » D " , CO eal 62,0777. 
1917....| 8,547,306 | 3,079,100 | 6,626,400 | 229,447,200 | 232,593,100 | 10735070 


1918..../ 2,451,100} 3,110,000 | 5,561,100 | 248,441,900 | 342,917,800 cmd 
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the previous twelve months by nearly 500,000 tons, a gain which 
was rather more than counterbalanced by the decline in exports to 
neutrals. After this. exports both to belligerents and neutrals 
increased rapidly until 1917-18, when America required more steel 
for her own war programmes—it will be noticed that it was the 
exports to the Allies and not to neutrals that were cut off. 

The enormous contracts for shell steel, shells, guns, machine 
tools, barbed wire, &c., placed by the Allies, increased also the home 
demand, for steel was necessary for the construction of new manu- 
facturing plants, and steel makers themselves required steel in order 
to enlarge their own works. The production of 1916 exceeded 
that of 1914 by nearly 70 per cent. in the ease of pig iron and over 
80 per cent. in the case of steel, and most of the increased output 
went either directly or indirectly into the production of war material. 
Not only was the increased production devoted to war orders, but 
existing equipment was often diverted into war channels, e.g., rail 
mills were adapted for rolling shell steel bars. To quote Mr. 
Stewart once again :— 

“The demand for steel was so insistent that in spite of the 
“increased output prices continued to rise at an unprecedented 
"rate. Steel rose in price as in production at a much more rapid 
“rate than pigiron. In August, 1916, after two years of war, market 
“prices of pig iron had risen 38 per cent. and steel billets 130 per 
S cent. The effectiveness of these prices in stimulating production 
2 cannot be questioned. The prices were high enough, not merely 
x, to maintain production, but to persuade producers to increase 
à their productive capacity in spite of the high costs of construction 
pond the knowledge that the war demand for steel could not long 
„ Continue. Out of the profits yielded at these prices the industry 
s could provide for a rapid rate of depreciation and obsolescence and 

still show enormous gains," x 
When the United States came into the war, therefore, in April, 
RS Steel works were already overwhelmed with orders, and 
Den a comands prices naturally rose still higher—the market 
MS and T T plates, for instance, increased by тоо per cent. between 
country Ly. There was only one remedy, as was found in this s 
The Gove T ek contro-and this was being hinted at in pe 
the fires ipe conferred with iron and steel producers in July, an: 

yand Se a maxımum prices was issued in September. Between 
fo lowing cH ember prices rapidly declined, as will be seen from the 

xamples taken from No. 33 of the bulletirs issued by the 


W x 
im ar Industries Board of the United States, dealing with the history 
prices during the war :— 


191 
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Table showing wholesale prices 
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July 1, 1913, to June 30, 1914. 


in U.8.A., 1918-17, for iron, Stee] 
products, with Index Nos., based on the average a 


Й 


Sept. 


r Iron-ore. Coke. Pig iron. RD Bille, 
rice per БАТ 1 аа 
unit during мови es | Connells- а 
аа S SS emer ао Basic, | Bessemor| Heavy | Stes, 
513 per чорат furnace. melting, peen 
mate cent. earth, 
Baso price. | 53-3083 |$4-0417]$2-0625 }$13-3183/$15- 68581811 -O500le21. rg 
per gross| pergross|per shortjper gross|per gross|per gross|per gross 
ton. ton. ton. ton. ton. ton. ton, 
(Average price] =100 | =100 100 100 100 100 | =1% 
July 1, 1913, 
to June 30, 
1914,) 
Index No.— 
1913 103 103 118 110 109 109 117 
1914 92 92 88 9T 95 96 Gye 29 
1915 85 86 87 103 101 111 106 
1916 111 107 157 148 152 164 201 
1917— 
Ist qr. .. 153 141 316 230 233 195 301 
2nd qr. ... 153 141 384 322 301 273 395 
July 153 141 594 394 366 324 436 
August ... 153 141 485 384 349 285 385 
Sept.. ..| 193 141 510 321 306 285 321 
October 1853 141 201 248 237 246 253 
Shapes. Plates. Rails, | Sheets, | Tin plates. Wire rods. 
pricom 
per uni d 1; 
Paring Steel, Steel, pn cum D одено Bessemer. 
structural. tank. hearth, No. 28 14 by 20 in. 
standard. Gauge. 
о E ES Ser ae I шшш ж ы 
Base price. | $0-0146 | $1-2600 | $30-1467| $2-9858 | 93.437 520-005 
рег alb. | perewt. | per gross (f.o.b mill) per 100 | per а ў 
^ ton. | perewt. | lb. box. 1900 4 
(Average price) —100 | =100 | =100 | =100 | =100 | = 
July 1, 1913, 
to June 30, 
. 1914.) S 
index No.— 
913 — | 10 112 100 110 103 
1914 | 90 90 100 9б 98 | 
О 102 | 4100 199 33 in 
: ub 19% A 
НЕ 224 1n (82 | 
lst quarter 245 309 133 926 208 » i 
2а „. 317 426 133 292 231 a 
Juy — ..| 424 714 133 351 349 
August... 494 7IL 133 346 349 ў | 
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It will be seen that the maximum prices stabilized the market 
for many products at a level below that prevailing before the United 
States entered the war. W hen prices were fixed, it was also necessary 
to provide against certain disadvantages which, i& was thought, 
might arise, such as that production would fall; that, producers 
would compensate themselves from loss of profit by reducing wages ; 
and so on, but the producers gave suitable guarantees on all these 
points. 1 did so happen that there was a drop in the production 
of pig iron in 1917, but this was due to transport difficulties in the 
winter which interrupted the movement of ore and coke, and the 
shortage was more than made good by the increased use of scrap, 
go that the production of steel actually increased from 42,774,000 tons 
in 1916 to 45,061,000 tons in 1917. 

A necessary corollary of maximum prices was the allocation of 
steel to essential uses by the Government, and a system of priority 
certificates, apparently similar to that used in this country, was 
adopted by means of which the director of Steel Supply, as agent 
for the War Industries Board, allocated the steel supply according 


НЕ to a priority list which placed the industries using steel according to 
436 their importance for purposes of war. Summing up the position, 
a Mr. Stewart, the writer of the bulletin, says :— 

553 “Confronted with the situation as it existed in the middle of 
ia “ 1917, price-fixing was a wiser expedient than any of the suggested 
m “alternatives. It was more direct and more economical than paying 
DEN “ the market price and trusting to the excess-profit tax to bring back 


"to the Treasury the extraordinary profits. It was simpler, as a 
sme ^ “ matter of administration, and in closer accord with the general 
“ policy of the Government, than the commandeering of the steel 


3 | ү plants. The policy succeeded in bringing about substantial reduc- 
ve ^ tions, in giving uniformity to prices, and in stabilizing the market. 
on. ‘The Сопіт was so effective that, in looking back upon the 
Ht Е experience, the only regret is that the control was not exercised 
at an earlier date." 

Е It must be admitted, however, as, indeed, the writer does earlier 
108 in his bulletin, that it was the prospect of high prices which induced 
d the producers to increase their capacity, so that in 1918 the output 


of pig iron exceeded that of 1913 by 8,089,000 tons, or by 26 per cent., 6 
‚ 8nd the output of steel’by 13,161,000 tons, or by 42 per cent. The 

output of pig iron and steel in the United States during the War 

Years was as follows :— 
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Svo Steel ing 
Pig iron. ER e 
Tons. Tons. 

1918 ... E 30,966,000 31,301,000 
1914 .. 4o 23,332,000 23,513,000 
ТОТОЕВ 52 29,916,000 32,151,000 
1910 — 74 39,435,000 42,774,000 
Teri: axe m 38,621,000 45,061,000 
1918 .... a 39,055,000 44,462,000 


ES ааа Ur Ссс... 


Even these figures by no means represent the total plant capacity 
for steel manufacture, which is put by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute at 54,483,000 tons at the end of 1918. 

We have already seen also that, during the War, the United States 
built up a big export trade, both with the Allies and neutrals; itis 
therefore not to be wondered at that there are many who view the 
prospects of American competition in the iron and steel trade with 
something like alarm. 


CONCLUSION. 


The table on page 389 shows the production and exports of iron 
and steel of each of the chief steel-producing countries for 1913, 1918 
and, as far as the figures are available, for 1919. 

With the world starving for steel in order to repair the ravages 
of war and in order to make up the lee-way caused by the impossi- 
bility of obtaining steel for any but destructive purposes during five 
years, it may seem surprising that the production of iron and steel 
in 1919 should have been much less than in 1918. This is true, not 
only of Germany and France, but of the United Kingdom (where the 
production of pig iron was less by 1,688,000 tons than in 1918, and 
of steel by 1,645,000 tons) and of the United States, where the 
deficiency in the nzake of pig iron amounted to 8,365,000 tons, 4 ' 
of steel to 104 million tons. 

The failure to respond to the big demand, which far outruns 
supply, has been due, in the main, to physical causes, although | 
must be remembered that the demand did not become eflective шй 
towards the middle of the year, and is even now for some products 
(¢.g., rails and rolling stock) not filly effective. Among the mi" 
causes for the drop in production in this ccüntry have been: 2 
change over from war to peace production—the mills, in many Ne р 
ате now rolling miscellaneous sections, whereas under wat conditi 
they had usually a long continuous run on the same product; gu 
adoption early ‘in the year of the eight-hour day ; the sr: 
shortage of coaleand coke; the dislocation of transport, whee 
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on several occasions caused works to close down ; the railway strik, 
in October ; a prolonged strike in South Wales ; and the strike of i 
furnace bricklayers in Scotland. 8 

Тһе decline in America was, of course, mainly due to the great 
strike, as production in the first quarter was not so much behind the 
1918 rate. These are, however, temporary difficulties, and Sooner or 
later continental output will recover and America again have а 
surplus for export—how soon it is impossible to say; The prospect 
of serious competition with France and Germany may be discounted 
for the next few years. Probably France will never be the competitor 
that Germany was, although, on the surface, there has merely been a 
transfer of productive capacity from Germany to France; but if 
America can produce a surplus for export over her own requirements, 
which many observers doubt on account of the difficulties of labour 
supply, the question as to who shall supply foreign markets will 
surely be reduced to one of price, except in so far as the quality of the 
British product may be superior to the American. Costs are rising 
in America, as here, but they are still much lower in the States, 
though for the moment our markets are being protected by the 
exchange position and cost of freight. 

The problem, therefore, for British manufacturers—leaving aside 
the possibility of protection, which is a political issue—is largely 
that of reducing costs. One of the first directions in which this may 
be looked for is in the economy of fuel, since the item for fuel enters 
so largely into the cost of steel ; a natural corollary of this is the con- 
servation of coking coal. Good coking coal is one of Britain’s assets, 
and, in view of the demand for the iron and steel industry and the 
requirements of France and Italy, a larger proportion of our coking 
coal should be reserved for metallurgical coke. Other suggestions 
for enabling Great Britain to meet foreign competition in the iron 
and steel trades were contained in the report of the Boaed of Trade 
Committee on the iron and steel trades, which reported early in 1911; 
the chief of them were as follows :— 

l. That an organization be formed comprising users of iron 09 
and others interested in and essential to the conduct of the trade, ч 
undertake the import and distribution of foreign ores in M 
Britain, and acquire interests in ore properties abroad, and Шыр 
organization should receive Government fipancial assistance 
necessary. Р al 

B That an organization—co-operative in character—be Е. 
among British manufacturers for the purpose of obtaining aded 
supplies of suitable iron ore. Ultimately this organization dn x 
become the owner,of large deposits or gain absolute control of V —— 
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«such a way as to ensure continuous and uninterrupted supplies of 
in Ена to the British manufacturer. Further, ап investigation 
iud be undertaken by competent engineers of the *hitherto 
snoxploited deposits of iron ore in the United Kingdom. 
3, That a national selling organization should be formed for the 
urpose of marketing British iron and steel products in an efficient 
and economical manner. This organization should comprise a 
central body with separate sections, each dealing with the products 
controlled by existing associations. 

4. That British iron and steel manufacturers should be urged to 
form combinations for the purpose of laying down large and well- 
designed new units, for cheap production upon modern lines. The 
companies formed to build and work these plants should, if necessary, 
receive financial aid from the Government, especially in view of the 
high cost of laying down large plants to-day. This high cost is 
largely due to the artificial inflation of prices by war conditions, and a 
fall in prices would involve heavy depreciation of capital values. 

5. The expansion of the industry upon this scale will involve a 
demand for materials and labour which can only be met by the careful 
conservation of existing resources. No doubt, by the natural opera- 


ide tion of demand, a larger proportion than hitherto of coking coal will 
rely be reserved for home use, but it would be preferable to reinforce the 
nay natural operation by bringing into intimate relation the iron and steel 
ters manufacturer and the owner of coking coal. 


^ Discussion on Mr. BIRKETT’S PATER. 


D CRAIRMAN said there could be no question that they were very 
much indebted to Mr. Birkett for his valuable and instructive Paper, 
and especially indebted because he had taken over a work which 
Sd ayton had promised. It was necessarily not a Paper which 
and be abstracted ; because all the details were part of the picture 
not qu, portant that very little could be omitted. He would E 
of mun them with any observations because he knew very little 
ЕГ € subject, although he believed that twenty years before he 
world, titten а Blue Book about Iron and Steel Imports all over the 
they y When he was at the Board of Trade. He was very glad that 
+ Were favoured with the presence of several authorities on the 


Sub 1 
of м he would ask Sir Robert Hadfield to propose the vote 
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Di 


Sir Вовевт HADFIELD, in proposing the vote of thanks, g 1 
that they had all listened with the greatest possible interest 5 di | 
most valuable and instructive Paper by Mr. Birkett. Tt was really 
a Paper which was boundless in its field for discussion, and he ii 
not know how it was possible in a short evening to discuss the man 
most interesting, valuable, and vital points to the country which 
were put forward in it. He would, however, like to Commence 
by saying that he thought the Paper showed the British Metallurgis 
had not been wanting during the War. He had indeed done his 
duty to his country under such conditions and in almost incon. 
ceivable positions, such as had arisen in regard to the production of 
steel, the material for which he had very often great difficulty in 
obtaining in satisfactory quantities and of the requisite quality, 
Nevertheless, they had surmounted those difficulties and delivered 
the goods at the Front. They knew how many thousands of tons 
of steel were fired away every day; he thought there was great 
credit due to the metallurgist for the way in which he had worked — | 
and served the nation during that time. "The Paper brought home , 

a very important fact, so it seemed to him; that is, as to why the 
Empire should be in any way dependent on outside countries for 
the supply of iron and steel. There" was an old Chinese proverb 
which he had often quoted and one well worth repeating: ^ Thai 
“he who owned the iron of the world would rule the world." There 
was no doubt that before the war their enemy, Germany, had thai 
point in their minds. In his opinion, one of the chief reasons for 
the way in which Germany had behaved and why the War had 
been undertaken was to get possession of that Naboth’s Vineyard 
which they coveted, namely, the iron and coal fields of Alsace- 
Lorraine. Germany knew that in not so many years hence she 
would run short in her supplies of iron ore, as her production of iron 
and steel had increased on an enormous scale, and all credit was 
due to her in that respect, but the discredit was in trying to steal 
France’s iron ore instead of honestly buying supplies and sharing 
the profits. He remembered reading in a very interesting Doo 
entitled La Question du Fer, by Monsieur Louis Ferasson, of te 
Compagnie de Chatillon, Commentry et Neuves-Maisons, ү 
Nancy (Meurthe-ct-Moselle), France, that at the conclusion of th 
Franco-Prussian War, and in negotiating the settlement terms ". 
fault that was found by tke German Nation was that they bale 
in 1870, been advised to seize sufficient of the iron-ore ter i 
with a view to increasing her position in the world, that is by stea! ii 
her neighbour's goods, There aro many proofs that Germany ^ 
отар in mind to try and get possession of gs much of the E 
istricts as she possibly could, if not by fair, then by foul ete 
Tn the speaker’s opinion iron being a common necessity D to 
world generally, the Supplies of this precious material ought 2 b 
be in the Possession of any one nation. On the other han “pst 
quite admitted; until happier times arrived, this county suf 
maintain and g¥ard its position, and this need not be in any 
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aid detrimental to the adoption of a sound and honest policy which 
the would injure no one. For example, whilst he had every admiration 
lly for their friends in the United States, he did not see why this country 
lid should be dependent upon them for supplies of iron and steel, 
my seeing that if properly developed, there were ample supplies within 
Ich the Empire. Most of the chief metallurgical processes*had origi- 
Nee nated in Great Britain, for example those of Dud Dudley, Sturtevant, 
ast Darby, Cort, Mushet, Huntsman, Bessemer, Siemens—who, although 
his a naturalised Englishman, had, at any rate, worked out his invention 
on- here—Thomas, and Gilchrist, also many others. He thought that 
of this country should bear in mind that the possession of sufficient 
n uantities of iron ore represented one of the most important points 
ty. of their outlook during the next generation, and would largely 
red determine the progress of increased civilisation of the nation, which 
ons is amply supplied with this important natural product. In his 
eat opinion, the subject appeared quite important enough for the 
ked Government to appoint a special Committee or Commission to 
me, -$ . investigate and tabulate the sources of their future supplies. It 
the | was quite true that they had excellent hematite ore in this country 
for of very high quality, from which they could obtain pig-iron contain- 
erb ` ing not more than ‘oz per cent. each of sulphur and phosphorus, 
hai not quite equaf to the Swedish, but still a valuable and most excellent 
d product. But that would not last long enough, and in a compara- 
hat tively short time our Empire would have to find sources for supplies 
for of iron ores of high and medium qualities. Tt was true that Spain 
had furnished large quantities, but that source was not under British 
ard | control and he, the speaker, would like to see the Empire more 
(e | independent of supplies outside its own boundaries. He was sure 
m they had the supplies in the Empire if they would only look round 
Nl m carmark them. He, therefore, thought it, would be very 
A Male if something could be done in that direction. Mr. Birkett 
fie e erred to improved processes which would give higher quality and 
m ss waste of material having been used during the War. He, the 


speaker, would only quote from his own experience, that is at the 
Works of hia Company, Messrs. Hadfields, Ltd., in Sheffield, because 
naturally he knew more about them then other people's output. 
During the War, that is in about four and a-half years, his firm had 
Produced three-quarters of a million tons of high-quality special 
steels. They had worked under no less than five different processes, 
saniey the open-hearth, the acid, the basic, the electric furnace, 
and crucible processes. The steels had varied in tenacity from as 
OW as 20 tons up to those of,the highest, 120 tons. This would x 
К some idea of the wide range of production. Moreover, m 
EET g this output, they had paid special attention to the reduc- 
to elt „Waste. With regard to special steels, they had been able 
90 ‘ain 85 per cent. and in many cases as high as 88 per cent. to 
0 Per cent. of useable product. He wished to take the present 
Pportunity, as the head of one of the largest makers of special 


Steels in the world, of expressing their indebtedness to the Ministry 
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of Munitions. They had heard people grumbling and saying th 

the Department had often interfered, with unsatisfactory ri 
In his opinion, on the contrary, the Ministry had done everyth У 
they possibly could to help manufacturers, who could noi have 
got through the serious and critical times without their aid, We 
are thankful that the first Minister of Munitions, our present Prime 
Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, just in the nick of time had the wisdom 
to form that Ministry and give it the successful send-off he diq 
They had with them that evening their friends, Sir William Jones and 
Mr. W. T. Layton. They knew how much these gentlemen had 
done for the Great Cause. lle was sure that, although the Ministr 
was gradually being closed down, they would like to send a tribute 
of respect from the manufacturers of this country to the Ministry 
of Munitions for the great help they had rendered, individually and 
collectively, during these memorable times. There was so much 
to discuss in the Paper, that it was impossible to deal adequately 
with it in a single evening. He wished, however, to add one other 
remark, and that was that he had with him a map showing the 
mineral districts of Lorraine and of the Sarre, which some of those 
present might wish to examine, illustrating as it did the iron-ore 
area and the coal regions of the Naboth’s Vineyard, to which the 
speaker had referred, clearly marked out. One could at once see 
why Germany had cast her covetous eyes on that part of the map 
coloured green, because it contained such vast quantities .of the 
premier metal of the world, iron. In conclusion, he wished again 
to offer his tribute of respect to the author of the Paper. He some- 
times had written Papers himself and knew that they often repre- 
sented expenditure of a good deal of midnight oil. He thought the 
amount of this commodity which Mr. Birkett used must have been 
very considerable. Such a Paper would be a classic one and of 
the greatest possible service in future references. ae 


Dr. J. C. Stamp, in seconding the vote of thanks, said that they 
must all feel that Mr. Birkett had produced a very fine nois - 
Sir Robert Hadfield*had said, it bristled with points of interest upon 
which they might spend ‘many hours. One could not help feeling 
from the first cursory reading, that if they read between ie ald 
there was a very strong human element of interest in it. 110000 
be written in diary form, théy would feel that those who had watche 
this great industry had had many anxious moments and times 9 
doubts and misgivings, and would appreciate how wonderful it wy 
that they had got through. Some of them were inclined to ue 
that one particular thing which was in their minds had been, 
critical feature of the War. It was sometimes ships, at ОДИ a 
food, or supplies of tungsten and such things ; then it had sue 
until at another time it was man-power. He was sure tha И 
would see from the Paper that sometimes it had been the де 
of pig-iron and steel; and if the story of the War could be m ose 
as a diary of the “ critical spots,” and the experience of E 
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responsible, and their secrets, which had been wisely hidden from 


the rest, could now be revealed in chronological order, it would be 
y of more than usual interest. Mr. Birkett had indigated that 


that 
tts, 


lg a story P es pase ' 

lave the industry m this country relatively to the rest of the world was 
We Josing its ground. He hinted that it was not a decaying industry by 
ime any means, although, as compared with the gigantic stsides which 
lom America had made in the twenty years before the War, its steps 
did, were quite modest. Still, those steps were quite certain and sure 
and in the direction of progress. He had computed roughly that despite 
had all appearances that one would get from the position relative to the 
stry world position, there was a very real progress in the industry before 
ute the War. From the time of great depression in the nineties, say, 
stry twenty years—probably the number of separate firms engaged in 
and the industry had increased between 40 and 50 per cent. The profits 
uch had certainly increased 150 per cent.—that was from roo to 250; 
tely and the average profits per unit or firm or company probably in 
her | the neighbourhood of 7o to 80 per cent. There was no sign there 
the fs, of a decaying industry. They had a glimpse of the features of the 
1056 industry in the census of production which they had not had before, 
"Ore in the section devoted to the earlier stages. There was a total 
the value added to the product of some 30 millions, of which he thought 
see something under one-third would be pure profit, and the rest would 
nap stand for depreciation and wages and other similar charges. They 
the were interested, of course, in asking the question, seeing that this 
rain industry in 1914, like other industries, was rapidly dropping in its 
me- prosperity, whether it was merely sharing in a general fluctuation in 
pre- world trade, or whether the War actually arrested a permanent 
the decline in the iron and steel trade of this country. Mr. Birkett 
cen had pointed out in the Paper, that at the end of 1913 people were 
of already forecasting a depression in the industry, and their forecast 


\ was borne out because there was a decrease in the production ; and 
4 if one could look at profits as а test of prosperity—and he supposed 
uy rd in the long run they were more concerned with that than even 
output and price—he believed the decline was very much more 
striking. The decline in price, taking the tw specimens given to 
them, was about 15 per cent. in Cleveland iron, and ro per cent. 


d ìn rails, or an average through of 13 per cent. There was a decline 
| in the quantity of some 13 per cent. What would they expect from 
5 à combination of those two declines as the decline in profit ? He 
o referred to figures he had put in before the Society two years before 
Le on the effect of the fluctuation of trade on profits, in which he had 
x tried to analyse the relative effects of quantity change and price —— 
| ш Taking a series of industries over a-long period of years, 
| Be had tried to get out the effect brought about by increases in 
а uantity or decreases in quantity on the resulting profits, and also 
Ы he effect of increase or decrease of prices upon the immediate 
A н resulting. Taking the сазе of coal, though there were 


gue important differences, it was the nearest analogous case, 
Was found that a change in quantity made about the same, ог 
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slightly more, proportionate change in profits; that was d 


I per cent. increase in output would give 1 per cent. in profits 


M 
a slight "addition, as one would expect from abstract OF With 


TODO б. Я x А ; | M mt 
prima facie reasoning. But the increase in price had an inti 
on profits of something like three times the amount, and Шо. 
азо 


also something like three times the amount. If they looked 
those figures, they would see that there was a decrease in quiam 
of about 13 per cent. He had had exceptional opportunities 
watching the profits of that industry on a wide scale in the ve 
from 1912 to 1919, and he knew that the profits in 1914 di Es 
about 50 per cent. If they allowed a pro ғай drop for the e 
cent. drop in quantity, and took 13 from 5o, they would have 37 e 
cent. net to account for as the drop due to the price. If the Pa 
dropped r2 per cent., that 12 per cent. drop in price gave a 3 E 
cent, drop in profit, or three times as great, which was ER 
the conclusions arrived at in connection with some of the other 
fluctuating industries. Of course, this was an industry with fluctua- 
tions of price not so great as those in industries such as cotton, 
It might interest them to know that he had had occasion to work 
out what he called a fluctuation index for a large number of raw 
materials; and taking into account both the frequency of the 
change in price and the range of the fluctuation—the distance to 
which the fluctuations went compared with the average price—he 
got an index for pig-iron of 175, as compared with tin, 216, or with 
raw wool, 100. There were plenty of raw materials which fluctuated 
more йе pig-ron, particularly cotton, or had done over a long 
series of years, But this industry was peculiarly susceptible to very 
rapid changes in its profits, as they would see from the instance he 
Sm [NES Mr. Birkett had put in all the necessary reservations as 
m ie results of analysing and adding together a few published 
Her o e e all knew, published balance-sheets wee ^ 
HOY d ES real conditions, and dividends were a poor 
Ed E * s nee various ways known to рпаша и 
year did not seem с m о Squaung aCcOunts 180 thate Bi 
eo „gute so good, and a bad year did not seem quite 
it thy would X und the figures Mr. Birkett had a 
А а y ile the industry had made a rapid m 
e КАО ad considerably increased its capital, there was 2 
у wide Ductuation in the profits. His own view was that the 
Š : 

Eu from 1914 to 1915 increased by some 14 or 15 per ceni» 
AE ES Some way comparable with the indication given 1 
put and price. But from 1915-to 1916 the profit jumped UP 
тоо per cent., and from 1916 to 1917 it d P hey did not 8% 
any increase in the total gi ры the 

Snider a | al given by Mr. Birkett, and the reason ) 
thei О so was, because he thought they were conserve d 
eir resources for the vast capital ir the pro 
ШЙ кыы КЫ : pital requirements as fast as Ù "est 
and the sti „СО 10, because there were hardly any public }s Б 

e опу possible source was Government loans or the P/9 
as made. He asked wh Еа саш sition 

Y was there such an extraordinary р 
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as between 1915 and 1916 when the profits doubled, and 1916 and 
1917 when they hardly held their own with the previous year. He 
thought the facts were these : that in 1917 control and the Munitions 
? became substantial and real, and took the largest part (with 
the Excess Profit Duty) of the increased profit, and there was control 
in the prices, and Mr. Birkett’s Department became more effective. 
Also, the increased wages began to overtake the profits. One might 
examine in detail a great many of the features of the Paper, and it 
was almost inexhaustible. But there was one thing he would wish 
to see added to it, if Mr. Birkett could find the time to do it. In 
conclusion, he spoke of the necessity for going carefully into unex- 

loited deposits of iron ore in the United Kingdom, and Sir Robert 
Hadfield had also referred to it as an important matter. As one 
unacquainted with the details of the industry, the question he 
would like to ask was: what was the effect of high prices, imposing 
unexampled demands, on searching out and exploiting areas which 
had either been abandoned or not used, because they were previously 
unprofitable? He had heard talk of scraping the fields of North- 
amptonshire for iron ore, so desperate was their need, and wondered 
what truth there was in it. They were all interested, from a pure 
point of economic theory, in the economic effect of taking up 
hitherto unprofitable sources through changes in demand. If 
Mr. Birkett could add something upon that to the Paper, it would 
be very valuable. 


Levy 


Dr. Haron said that Mr. Birkett had covered so much of the 
‘ground and had dealt with the subject so exhaustively, that it was 
really a very difficult Paper to discuss, especially in the short time 
that they had at their disposal. He could perhaps answer the 
| question which Dr. Stamp had put about iron ore. Some of them 
} А knew that the phosphoric deposits in Yorkshire, Northamptonshire, 
i; Lincolnshire, and Oxfordshire had contributed very largely to 
furnishing iron in this country during the War. He had some 
figures which would perhaps interest them. The output of iron ore 
which came almost entirely from those deposits» was increased over 
the 1916 production by 45,000 tons a wetk, which was equivalent 
to 23 million tons per annum, which was quite considerable. It 
reached its maximum in the first half of 1918. Mr. Birkett had 
been good enough to refer to his (the speaker's) book on the Iron 
and Steel Industry of the United Kingdom under War Conditions. 
He might say that that was written on the invitation of Si John 
ищет. It showed the signi&cance of the part played by the А 
оп and Steel Depar&ment of the Ministry of^Munitions, with the 
vhole-hearted assistance of the great iron and steel firms of this 
ошу in winning the War. As they knew, towards the end of 
16 the shortage of shipping tonnage had become acute, and foreign 
Supplies of raw materials, iron ore, manganese, ‘and so on, were 
mas cut off: the obvious remedy was in the development of 
"IT home resources. The supply of hematite iù this country was 
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strictly limited and could not be increased to any extent 
had to fall back upon the low-grade phosphoric ion ore 
of course, meant a change over from the acid to the basic proces. 
and putting through this far-reaching metallurgica] change m 
one of the great tasks of the Iron and Steel Department, Th 
“ basic iron programme," as it was called, involved an line 
amount of organisation, and that became the Work of the LM 
Ore Supply Committee, formed by Sir John Hunter at the end of 
1917. ‘The different sections of that Committee saw to the Provision 
of an adequate supply of different iron-making materials iron n 
from the low-grade Jurassic deposits which were so extensive jn 
this country. In North Lincolnshire there was a bed of iron ore 
tight at the surface, 25 to 30 feet in thickness, with actual 
working faces on it over a mile long. The sections of the Committee 
concerned provided the companies working those quarries with the 
necessary mechanical appliances, steam shovels, and different kinds 
of excavators and conveyers, and by those means the output was . 
very largely and rapidly increased. The chief difficulty, of course, | 
was the provision of labour; and ultimately the needs of the Amy . 
prevented the “basic programme ” being carried out in its entirety, 
Mr. Birkett had pointed out that the increase in basic pig-iron 
production was made at the expense of forge and foundry makes. 
The total production of pig-iron never reached’ the record of 
Io millions in 1913. Steel reached its maximum production during 
the War; but there again, as Mr. Birkett had also pointed out, 
that was done by very largely increasing the use of scrap. 


S, 


On a vote of thanks being put to the author, it was carried 
unanimously. 3 


Mr. Вгвкетт, in reply, said that he could only thank them very 
much for the generous way in which the Paper had been received. 
He thought it was Bishop Creighton who had once said that when 
he particularly wanted to get up a subject he used to ask a friendly 
publisher to commission him to write a book upon ij, and js 
after he had been at the National Federation of Iron and a 
Manufacturers for a short time, Mr. Layton was invited to WT 
a Paper on the Iron and Steel Trades During the War, he the 
the Opportunity as a good means of familiarising himself wit 10 
intricacies of the iron and steel trade. Не had been very 8% n 
hear Sir Robert Hadfield refer in the terms he had to the no ca 
Steel Department of the Ministry of Munitions ; because bis san 
at the Ministry of Munitions had brought him into touch wit А em 
different Departments, but he must say there was not one n S e 
the cordiality and friendliness were greater than in the по к 
Steel Department, Dr. Stamp had referred to the “ иша tine 
running through the Paper, and that was quite true. 47 Filiam | 
he was reading it, he remembered all the difficulties that Sr asel | 
Jones, Colonel Wright and others connected with the lron320  —— 
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ent had had. He had been very glad to read the Paper to 


Departm X XC: фын : ^ 1 
ty, because the preparation of it had done him ап immense 3 


the Socie 
amount of 5000. t 


The following remarks which, owing to the shortness of the time 
available for discussion, could not be made at the meeting, have 
been forwarded to the Journal by Mr. Wm. A. Stevens, of the Iron 
and Steel Trades Confederation Statistical Department — 

* There are one or two points raised in Mr. Birkett’s very able 


“Paper which I should like to deal with from the workers’ point of 


* view 
“The first is that of the profits of the industry. On this 
“My, Birkett supplies figures for the years from 1906 to 1918. He 
* shows.that during this period net profits had only increased by 
“ тоо per cent., and from 1913 to 1918 the increase was only 30 per 
© cent., dividends being increased only by “4 per cent. The com- 
* parison with the year 1913 can hardly be accepted as a fair one. 
“That year was an exceptionally prosperous one for the trade, 
* reference to the figures of preceding years alone will prove that, 
* moreover, in the table given, the whole facts are not disclosed. 
* What were the profits before deduction of the Excess Profits Tax ? 
* They are the true net profits and not merely what remains after 
“all obligations to the State have been fulfilled. If these were 
“included, the percentages shown at the foot of the table would be 
“ materially. affected. Again, the figures quoted cease at 1918, 
“doubtless because later figures are not in all cases available, but 
d “during 1918 and 1919 there was a great reduction in those large 
° “reserves which had been accumulated during the War. We have 
k no indication in the Paper as to who are the fourteen firms whose 
5 financial accounts are quoted, but I find that twelve of the principal 
ars 3 firms in the. trade distributed in those two years bonus shares 
„ Equivalent to dividends ranging from 171 per cent. to 400 per cent. 
$ What will be the effect of this large inflation of nominal capital ? 
„ Ате somewhat smaller dividends to be declared that we may be 
ү Impressed with the notion that profits have fallen or will the rate 
of dividend be maintained and large resèrves avoided ? 
3 I will pass on to another point. In his summing up, Mr. Birkett 
_ Suggests the causes for the drop in production. To one cause 
ү Suggested I desire to take strong objection, that is, that it is the 
,, есь of the introduction of £he eight-hour day. ]t may be that 
“ the writer of the Paper has sources of information not available 
«t0 me, but if complaints or statements to that effect had been ы 
„Made they would have come under my notice. I know of no 
. Such statement made by any responsible person, on the other hand, 
there have been very definite statements to the opposite effect. 
& oe this was to be expected. The experience of many years 
« AUT under the eight-hours' system has gone to prove the 
o anty of greater output resulting from the change. It will be 
Jmed that plant and methods have improved, and that the 
VOL. LXXXII. PART III. 3 25 
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“ result is due rather to that cause, but those improvements coul 
* only have accelerated production if the human factor y | 


xs ; o тне га n Vas in a 
* eonditibn to stand the increased strain. The greater physical 
al 


“ energy demanded, the freshness and vigour required, Were ducto 
“ the shorter hours of labour and the longer period allowed for 
e 


“ recuperation. The higher-paid men, who under the eight-hour 
“ settlement of 1919 gave up a portion of their earnings, undoubtedly 
“look to an increased output as the means of recouping them for 
“their loss. 

“Undoubtedly, the chief cause of lessened production js the 
shortage of coal and coke. This is due to the dislocation of the 
“railway service and to the destruction of wagons by overloading 
“and continued use without necessary repairs during the past five 
“ years. The Iron and Steel Trades Confederation have been 
“collecting information, and from the 300 to доо replies received 
“it is proved that in the areas chiefly affected there is a loss of 
“* production of 25 to 30 per cent., due to this cause alone. Furnaces — | 
“ аге standing idle and mills are closed down, new plant capable f 
“ of adding largely to the supplies so much needed cannot be started, 
“ Great stocks of material are stocked to the danger of life or limb 
“ of the worker, and at great extra cost to the manufacturer for the 
"extra handling involved. Loss is not only due to the shortage 
“ of coal, but to the fact that the quality supplied is frequently not 
“suitable for the purpose required. Steam coal only can be obtained 
“where gas-producing coal is wanted and vice versa. 

“ In a letter recently addressed to The Times by the chairman 
“of the Transport Committee of the National Federation of Tron 
"and Steel Manufacturers and by the Director of the Federation, 
4 there is given a list covering a period of six weeks in Noven 
= and December last of the wagons loaded and empty which 6 | 
railway companies were not able to accept. The numbers refuse 

range between 45 and 316 per day, the average being over 150 
“per day. 
del think the foregoing will suffice to show that the loss Я 
„ Production is not due to the worker, but to causes which he ri 
к 211008 to remove. as ‘are the employers themselves, for he БВ 

great a loser by their existence." 
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Tug FERTILITY оғ VARIOUS SOCIAL CLASSES IN ENGLAND AND 
or WALES FROM THE MIDDLE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY TO 1911. 


By T. H. C. Stevenson, C.B.E., M.D. 


te 
| [Read before the Royal Statistical Society, April 20, 1920, 
D the ex-President, Sir Bernarp Матт, K.C.B., in the Chair.] 
i Tue Census of 1911, by its inclusion’ of questions as to duration 
ob. X of marriages and to numbers of children born and surviving, has 
es \ provided material on a national scale for analysing the fall in 
le fertility since 1876 by social class, occupation, birth-place and 
d. locality of residence. Measurement of the fertility of the various 
| occupations in the year 1911, and of social classes deduced from 
i them, was made from the birth registers of that year, and can be 
ot made for any other Census year in the same way. It would thus 
od be possible by working backwards to trace from this source the 
changes which have occurred. But the labour involved by such 
un а course would constitute a great difficulty, and both on this account 
i and because the Census returns of the fertility of husbands and 
S wives enumerated on the same schedule include many particulars 
n With which it is desirable to relate fertility, and which are not 
d recorded in birth registration, they provide the more suitable 
o 1 material for such an inquiry. 


They enable us, for instance, to compare not only the rates at 
hich children are born to various sections of the community, 
but also the varying extents to which these sections successfully 
Tear children. In the one case we may speak of total and in the 
other of effective fertility, the latter expressing the combined result 
ш fertility and child mortality. Both measurements are of impor- 
p though, as a rule, differences in fertility greatly dominate 
“hose in mortality. 
> he relationship of child mortality to fertility is both close and 
Omplex, a fact which causes difficulty in the interpretation of the 
$ coru found to exist between the social classes in regard both 
ae " and to effective fertility. When families are classified by the 
it is n parent at marriage and by the duration af the marriage, 
oran 10 (Table 15, vol. xiii, part i of the Cenwus Report) that 
Y given duration and age of parents at marriage child mortality 
222 
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rises progressively with the number of children born to the шашар, 
Thus, where the wife was aged 15-19 years at marriage anq the 
marriage had lasted 15-20 years, 16 was found, taking all ages of 
husband at marriage together, that child mortality rose from uy 
per 1,000 Фог in 1-child families to 368 in families of 12, and 
429 in those of over 12. For wife's age at marriage, 20-24, the 
range was from 102 to 339 and 407; for wife’s age at marriage 
25-29, from 99 to 345 and 421, and so on.’ There is no doubt i 
to the closeness of the correlation between child mortality and number 
of children born, but its interpretation presents difficulties, 

It will be shown that both fertility and child mortality are higher 
for the lower than for the middle and upper classes, but how far is 
their fertility higher because of higher child mortality, and how far 
their child mortality because of higher fertility ? It seems probable |! 
both that in many cases children die because many are born, and \ 
that many are born because comparatively few survive. 

Moreover, we must remember that in comparing the child 
mortality of small with that of large families, we are not dealing 
with homogeneous material throughout, even though our data are 
derived in both cases from the whole population. For the small 
families must include proportionately more of those classes who 
live under conditions favouring low mortality, and the. large families 
of the classes exposed to the conditions producing high mortality, 
apart altogether from the size of the family. It seems probable, 
therefore, that Table 15 of the published Census Report, from which 
the above examples are quoted, overstates to some extent the 
relationship existing between size of family and child mortality. 

It would be interesting on another occasion to tabulate the facts ^ 
in this way for some large homogeneous group of the population 1 
such as miners or agricultural labourers, but at present our only 


of first born children belong to small families. This was pointed Е. this i 
shed by 


greater than that of small. Tho English census material does nod 
checking the two fatter results for our population. 
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distinguishing families of varying sizes relate to the whole 


7 | tables c 
B population. › 4 z 
ү Tt seems probable, however, that even a table relating*o miners 


only would show a very high degree of correlation, and that any 
difference in social class between the small and large families in 
ie | Table 15 can account for but a small fraction of the differences in 
e mortality shown. It seems to me likely both that large families pro- 
mote high mortality and that high mortality promotes large families ; 


er but I can suggest no means of disentangling the one influence from the 
other, or of measuring their separate effects. 
er Tt is true that the excess mortality in miners’ families over that 
is of the middle classes is very large from the very outset of married 
at life, and indeed diminishes with duration. This diminution is pre- 
le 0 sumably due to greater excess of mortality amongst miners’ children 
ith \ in infancy than in later childhood, but it might be argued that as 
the excess is at its maximum at a period when no families can be 
ld large, large families cannot be the cause of high mortality, and that, 
ng therefore, high mortality is presumably the cause of large families. 
[re But it may be the rate at which the children are born as much as 
all the actual number born which counts, and this rate is very much 
ho in excess for miners from the outset of married life. This, indeed, 
ies can be shown from the accompanying diagram, derived from 
у, Table 15, from which it appears that for any given number of 
le, children born (in excess of 1), the mortality is very high indeed for 
ch the first duration recording that number of births, and rapidly 
he declines, with increasing duration, to a minimum, after which it 
у: slowly rises again with further increase of duration owing to the 


longer exposure of the children to the risk of death. 
For example, the child mortality in 6-children families born to 
mothers aged 20-24 at marriage was 462 per 1,000 born in the 
13 instance’ where this feat is recorded as accomplished within 
5 years of the marriage. This rate falls to 263 for duration 5-10, 
193 for duration то—т5, and 183 for duration 15-20 years, thereafter 
slowly rising again. The number, indeed, counts as well as the 
tate, for child mortality rises with increasing size of family, even at 
the most favourable duration in each case. Both the total number 
of children born and the rapidiey with which they are born haye a E 
Sreat influence upon their mortality. 
к most favourable duration itself increases regularly with the 
child er of children born, being o-5 for 1 child, 5-10 for 2 and 3 
Я теп, то—т5 for 4 and 5, 15-20 for 6 and 7, 20-25 for 8, 9 and го; 
of mee years for i: and 12 children born. For any given size © 
amily a duration shorter than the most favourable implies 
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CENSUS or ENGLAND AND WALES, 1911.—Mortality of the childr 
marriel at 20-24, classified by duration of ў 


Children dead 
per 1000 born. 
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‚ 
"imas | unfavourable rapidity of births, while a duration longer than the 
iber oj | optimum implies increased mortality owing to longer exposure to 
) dh the risk of death. . 
But whatever their relationship of cause and effect the closeness 
— of the connection between fertility and mortality is qf itself of 
al importance in interpreting the records of fertility and child mortality 
al in the different strata of society. W hen we say that in 1911, the 
D infant mortality in the families of solicitors was 41 per 1,000 born, 
+ | and of doctors 39, as against 162 for coal miners and 196 for coster- 


Be | mongers, we shall have to bear in mind the fact that at the same 
/ date the average numbers of children born (in families where the 
б mother was aged less than 45 at Census), were 1°73 for solicitors 
and 1°69 for doctors as against 3°60 for coal miners and 3°45 for 
costermongers. For these families of continuing fertility the child 
mortality, in the common case where the mother married at 20-24, 
may be shown from Table 13 of the Census Report to have been, 
in the whole population, 72 for 1-child families, 104. for 2-child, 
137 for 3-child, and 160 for 4-child families. On these figures the 
child mortality to be expected for the professional families quoted is 
about 95, and for the miners 1511 Evidently a good deal of the 
difference between the infant mortality rates quoted for these occupa- 
tions is hound up with the difference between their fertilities. The 
child mortality rates quoted are for children of all ages, and no 
corresponding infant mortality rates in families of varying sizes can 
be given for this country. (They would be easily obtainable under 
a revised registration law, and should throw additional light upon 
the matter, as they would enable us to measure the excess mortality 
of miners’ over doctors’ infants in families of equal size.) But these 
“expected” rates, 95 and 151, may be compared with the corre- 
sponding child mortality rates for occupations derived from Census 
material. 'Rhese are, for solicitors, 67; for doetors, 72; for coal- 
miners, 215; and for costermongers, 231 dead per 1,000 children 
born to wives under 45 years of age at Census. The difference is, 
of course, far greater than that between 95 and 151. But these 
figures show the importance of the average size of family in making 
Comparisons of child mortality, as well as, conversely, of mortality 
m comparing fertilities. = : 
And it is not only in comparing the infant or child mortality 


awa 


> CI TCHAD 


a 


T ' This is only a very rough approximation, for it сап be shown from 
able 13 that she child mortality in families of varying size but averaging 2, 
› 4 etc., children is greater than that in families of these exact sizes. Putthe 
xe Тез quoted serve io give an idea of the difference in mortality between 
milies of the two contrasted sizes in the whole populaticà. _ 
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of one class with that of another that allowance must þe m 
differences jn the sizes of the average families compared ; they ar 
necessary also in comparing one period with another. In view Ў 
the figures already quoted, it is evident that the decline in infant 
mortality during the present century is closely bound up with tho 
decline in the birth-rate ; and it is, therefore, all the more discredit. 
able to the last quarter of the nineteenth century that during it the 
rate of infant mortality did not decline, or even tended to rise 
although the birth-rate was steadily falling. і 
Notwithstanding the closeness of the relationship between fertility 
and child mortality which the Census Returns show to exist unde 
the average conditions of life prevailing in this country, they also 
prove that this relationship does not always apply as between 
different sections of the population. Although mortality is gener- 
ally highest in those occupations and in those areas where fertility 
is greatest, this is not always the case. Figures quoted later show 
that although the fertility of agricultural labourers is 37 per cent. 
in excess of that of textile workers, the mortality of their children 
is less by 35 per cent. The same thing may be noted in national 
comparisons. High fertility-and high mortality generally go hand 
in hand, but exceptions are met with, as in the case of Connaught, 
where the fertility of marriage is remarkably high, but infant, and 
doubtless child, mortality exceedingly low. The approaching 
Census may afford the opportunity of comparing child mortality 
with size of family amongst selected sections of the population. 
1 so, we may probably expect to find that child mortality increases 
with size of family amongst mill hands and agricultural labourers, 
as well as amongst the population generally, but that the rate qu e 
` mortality for any given size of family is very much higher in the 
case of textile than of agricultural workers. : 
Comparison of the fertilities manifested by the various section 
of the population has to meet the difficulty that some of these DE 
much more favourably constituted than others for high fertility and 
low child mortality. Other things being equal, a section whos 
marriages have been made in youth, when female fertility is at = 
Maximum, and have lasted long, will have more children per ы 
than another in whose case these conditions are reversed. And t is 
proportion of children dead to the total born manifestly E 
on the duration of the marriages (Census Report, Table 3). Ts ) 
ug on the age of mothers at marriage, as may be Sg 
‹ е table, Which shows that for every duration of m$ e 
child mortality îs at a maximum in the families of mothers D^ thet 
under 20 years di age and at a minimum in those where the Ш 
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© married at about 25-90, the differences being very considerable. 
The following examples of this are taken from Table 15, where the 
facts are shown for grouped durations and ages at marriage." 


1920.] 


Child mortality per thousand born. . 


Age of wife at marriage. 


Duration of 
marriage in 
елла л, e Pane 25-29. 20-34, 35-й. 


106 79 | 63 66 87 
136 105 | 85 91 111 

72 139 120 129 153 
200 173 155 167 190 
217 194 180 195 206 
235 912 200 212 219 


О] т\с 925 | 210521 SPN Ie NUT, 
| 


e ——————————————————— 


These differences have to be allowed for just as differences in age 
in comparing the mortalities of different populations, and a similar 
method of standardisation has been employed for doing so. The 
standard used is one million families divided as in the total popula- 
tion into sections of similar duration of marriage and wife's age at 
marriage. The rates of total and effective fertility established for 
the corresponding sections of the population under examination are 
multiplied into these sections of the standard million and the sums 
of the results form standardised total and effective fertility rates 
per million families. Standardised rates for all marriages of each 
duration whatever the age of wife a marriage and for all of each 
age at marriage whatever the duration, are easily obtained at the 
same time. The former are of special historical importance. 

The standardised child mortality rate is easily obtained from the 
standardised rates of total and effective fertility. The difference 
between the number born and the number surviving to the standard 
million in any instance is evidently the mimber of deaths of children 
which the standard population would have suffered under the 

1 The relationship as stated holds goods-with great constancy when the 
comparison is made without regard to number of children in family. But 
When it is restricted to families of equal size the mortality of the children of 
the oldest mothers is almost uniformly highest. This fact, which is partly due 
in many instances to their being of greater average age than those. of women - 
married younger (i.e., imcases where the children of the older married women 

\ ате necessarily of a certain minimum age while those of the younger may 
include new-born infants) is outweighed when families of all sizes are compared 
Jointly by the higher mortality accompanying the larger families of the younger 
пе women. But whether the comparison is made,with or mi Ex 
of EN of size of family, mortality is found to be generally lowest in the fami 
en married at 20-30. 
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operation of the total and effective fertility rates experienced Ъ tl 
population under examination ; and the ratio of these stand 
deaths to the standardised total births yields the stand 
rate of child mortality. Thus the same standardising proces 
both for fertility and child mortality. 

The method described evidently affords the means of measuring 
and comparing the fertility experience of any sections of the Popula. 
tion throughout the whole period represented by any considerable 
number of marriages still in existence in 1911, т.е, back to the 
decennium 1851-60, from which about 50,000 marriages survived 
in 1911. The standardised fertilities for different duration Periods 
already referred to show the results yielded by marriages of corre- 
sponding dates, and enable these to be compared for any desired 
sectional populations with allowance for their differing opportunities 
of fertility arising from differences of practice in regard to age'of 
wives at marriage. It depends, of course, upon the point of view 
from which the comparison is instituted whether this allowance 
should be made; but when dealing with the fertility of marriage 
it is evidently necessary to take marriages as we find them and allow 
for the fact that in some sections of the community women marry 
at more naturally fertile ages than others. The marriage age groups 
used are 15-19, 20-24, 95-99, 30-34, and 35-44. 

The next point after fixing a method of procedure is evidently 
to select suitable sections of the population to which to apply it; 
and the selection of groups to represent the social classes proved 
no easy matter, nor can it be claimed to be wholly successful. The 
Census makes no record of social position, but it does record various 
facts from which this may be inferred with more or less success. 
The number of domestic servants kept was rejected as applying to 
too small a section of the population, though on another occasion a 
useful study might be made on this basis of the distribution 0 
fertility within the servant-keeping class. But the applicability of 
this test is decreasing owing to the advent of the daily servant, who 
does not figure on her employer’s schedule, and other related eM 

It was hoped that the size of tenement occupied would Du 
provided a useful criterion, but this test has proved disappointing: 
The tables of families in different, sized tenements show ш 
that choice of tenement is governed very lgrgely by requies 
as well as by means. Class for class there is a constant iod 
for the larger families to occupy the larger tenements. This 


Ardised 
ardiseg 
S Serves 


v 
1 B H aD 
These ages at, marriage are in all cases central ages; терге. d 
centre of a two учу Tange in marriage age as deduced from Census 28 2 
duration of marriage, each with a range of one year. 
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instance by the fact that for all the larger tenements 
t five rooms upwards) the proportions of couples less than 
d are below the general average, and thse of longer 
above it. The fertility of the populations living in 
three rooms OF less is increased on standardisation (because of'the 
large proportion of recently-married couples included), whereas, as 
we shall see, that of the corresponding social class is decreased 
(because the lower social classes marry young). This shows very 
clearly how unsuited the inhabitants of small tenements are to 
represent the fertility conditions of the corresponding social classes, 

And a family which is large, because the parents are fertile, is 
he larger tenement just as that which is large 


shown for 
(from about fiv 
ten years marrie 
married couples 


driven towards t 
because the marriage is of long duration. 

This is shown, for instance, by comparison of the crude and 
standardised fertilities of families oceupying tenements of ten rooms 
and over, about 86,000 in number, with those of families of the first 


е social grade as determined occupationally, about 395,000 in number. 
T) (These numbers both apply only to families where the wife's Census 
w age was under 45.) The numbers show that the average social 
y status of the first group must be higher than that of the second, 
Ds as may also be seen from the occupations included in the latter. 


Yet although, as will be shown, all the evidence points to decrease 
of fertility with ascent of the social scale, the fertility of the 86,000 
is higher than that of the 395,000. The rates are as follows :— 


d 
| Tenements of Social Class I | 
| 10 rooms and over. (occupational basis). 
(ie AA oc ee 
| 1 ma 
Born. | Surviving. Born. | Surviving. 


———— 


{ 
Actual average family ae a 
Standardised average family | 


; The large excess in crude fertility of the large tenements popula- 
tion is partly due to its advantage, and to the disadvantage of Social 
Class I in respect of the combined conditions of age at, and duration 
of, marriage making for fertility, as is shown by the decrease of the 
one rate and the increase of the other on standardisation ; but it is 
ү due in part to selectedly high fertility f the population in 

arge tenements under similar conditions of duration and marrage 
age, this portion of its advantage remaining after standardisation. 
ae again, as at the other end of the scale, the unsuitability of 
of ‘nements group to represent its social class asto either duration 

Marriage or fertility when married is Very apparent. 
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When the attempt to use size of tenement as an inde 
position had thus proved disappointing, it seemed best to fall back 
upon thre Gradation by occupation which was used in tabulati 
fertility and infant mortality from the births registered jn Ni b 
This divided the population into eight social classes, for the detailed j 
composition of which reference may be made to Table 284 of th T 
Report of the Registrar-General for 1911. Of these classes, Ly T 
are in descending order of the social scale, Class T including the | 
upper and middle classes (with a fairly wide interpretation o the 
latter) and Class V unskilled labour. Classes VI, VIT and VIII 
consist of texbile workers, miners, and agricultural labourers TOsper- 
tively. This classification is no doubt open to criticism On various 
points of detail, but it has been thought best to adhere closely to 
it in order to obtain comparability with the published birth Tegis- 
tration results. : ‘ 

The result of tabulation on this basis resembles that already , 
published for the births registered in 1911 in showing fertility to be 
closely correlated with social status. Dealing first with families of 
continuing fertility only, i.e., where the wife was under 45 years of 
age at Census, we find that fertility and child mortality both increase 
downwards along the social scale, and that this remains true, though 
the range of variation is somewhat reduced, even after standardisa- 
tion to allow for later marriage amongst the middle classes. The 
total and effective fertility, and the child mortality, of these families 
is found to average as follows :— 


[May 


Хоар | 


д 


| Social Class. 


— 


| I іш. |тп.| ту. v. | vr. | var ҮШ. 
| 1 


^ Children born per 100 {аше Е 
ааа = .1100| 241 | 270 | 987 | 337 | 238 | 958 4) 
Standardised rates -.| 213 | 248 | 278 | 985 | 317 | 247 | 348 | 94 


© 1 


Children surviving per 100 families. 


| { 
e ! |ogl 
Crude rates... Rie u 168 | 205.| 232 | 237 | 268 | 191 282 218 
Standardised rates e — 7" 1g7 | 917 231 | 236 | 253 | 197 m" 
d 


| Children dead per 1,000 Бол). г 


Crud | | ie 
ande eaa rm ec ss 116 | 147 | 107 | 173 | 206 | 200 | 212 | 
Standardised rates p =| 128 | 150 | 167 | 173 | 202 | 203 | 21 
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All the rates shown increase from Class I to Class V and. all, 
except effective fertility, are at a maximum for miners. These 
statements, too, 1b may be remarked, apply with few excestions to 
the separate age at marriage and duration of marriage groups, 
singly and in combination, as well as to their summed results. 
The effective fertility of agricultural labourers is a little higher than 
that of miners owing to low child mortality. (But as miners marry 
much more than agricultural labourers the effective fertility of 
miners as a class must be the highest of those compared, though 
that of married miners is not.) Standardisation lessens the differences 
in all cases though it never suffices to abolish them, thus showing 
that the classes which are most fertile when married at any given age 


‘also provide for themselves, by early marriage, the greatest oppor- 


tunity of fertility. Whether they also marry most is another matter, 
outside the scope of an inquiry into the fertility of marriage. Table 20 
of the Census Report on occupations shows that the middle classes 
marry less than the average, the proportion of males aged 35-45 


married in the professional classes, including their subordinate 


services, which increase the rate, being only 75.3 per cent. as against 
81.3 for all occupied males of the same age. But the same table 
shows that in many of the lowest grade occupations the proportion 
of men returned as married is comparatively small. Apparently the 
most married class consists of workmen who can count on fairly 
steady employment. These differences have to be borne in mind 
in interpreting the results given above, for the defect in the fertility 
of the middle class when married is increased, firstly by the fact 
that they marry later, and secondly by the fact that they marry less, 
than the average. 

As against this it is offset to some small extent by lower mortality 
of the children born, but the table shows that this factor has only a 
minor influence. It does not suffice in any instance to change 
the order amongst the five graded classes, merely reducing the differ- 
ences for effective a little below those for total fertility. 

The expression of these differences has been found to involve a 
difficulty. It was sought to measure them by expressing the various 
tates as percentages of those for England and Wales. But this 
standard proved to be considerably higher for women married early 
than for those married later in life because of early marriage in the 
more fertile classes. This inequality of standard leads to anomalies 
Ш comparison which it has been sought to avoid by constructing 
from the general experience a standard purged of this element of 
Inequality. This was done by ascertaining wliàt would be the 

ertility of all classes jointly in each age at maniage and duration 
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group if the wives in each social class were distributed Over th 
groups as were the wives in all classes Jointly. This сайдык 


standard*differs from the recorded England and Wales rates + 
affording a measure of the comparative excess or deficiency F 
fertility of different ages at marriage which is not obviously pre- 
judiced in favour of one as against another. 

When compared with this standard it is found that the f 
deficit of Classes I and II increases regularly with duration from 2-5 
to 20-25 years’ duration. This is, of course, what might be expected 
on the supposition that the infertility of these classes is largely 
deliberate, and the family limited after it has attained the desired 
dimensions. But the increase is not of such a degree as to be at all 
decisive in favour of this view; and the corresponding increase of 
comparative fertility with increasing age of wife at marriage, which 
by parity of reasoning might be expected in the less fertile classes, 
is very slight in the case of Class I and absent in that of Class П, 
while for some reason it is best manifested by the most fertile classes, 
miners and agricultural labourers. 

The reason for the exclusion of duration о-2 years from the rule 
of increasing Class I and II deficit as duration increases is of interest. 
The fertility of all.classes at this duration is increased by the in- 
clusion of births conceived before wedlock, but this increase is greatest 
in the most fertile classes. . Classes I and II are, therefore, at a dis- 


advantage from this cause, and so do not compare with the standard 
as they otherwise would do. : 


ertility 


Marriages returned as of less than one year’s duration per cent. of 
those returned as of 1-2 year’s duration. 


Age of wife 0-1 per cent 


Ue cent | Age of wife | 0-1 per | Age of wife 


ab marriage, -2 at marriage. of 1-2. nt marriage, of 1-2. 
До ы 25 95 78 З E 
10  ..| ов DONE eB 36 — 8 
п 31 Тара: 78 312-5 EE 
18 -| 50 28 d 5 з 
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The proof of this statement is to be found in the fact that the 

number of marriages of less than one year's duration is obviously 
and. grossly understated, evidently with the object of adapting 
duration to size of family. This may be seen from Table 2 of the 
Census Report (see previous page), from which the statement of 
marriages of less than’ one year's duration as a percentage of those 
of 1-2 years’ duration is derived. 
The interpretation of these ratios is obvious, and is in close 
correspondence with the facts regarding ante-nuptial conception 
tabulated from registration records in Australia. Where the wife 
is very young at marriage few marriages are returned as of less than 
a year's duration, presumably because of the existence of children 
in the great majority of such cases. The overstatement of duration 
rapidly decreases with increasing age of wife to 26 years of age, after 
which it remains almost constant. After the first year's duration 
about as many marriages seem to be transferred to the higher as 
brought in from the lower group in each case, for the numbers 
remain fairly uniform. 

In order to examine the effect upon the fertility recorded for the 
social classes of this overstatement of the duration of early marriages, 
it must be measured in terms of marriages of less than two years’ 
duration, the first group distinguished. These are compared with 
all marriages of less than five years’ duration in the following state- 
ment of proportions per thousand :— 


Social Class. 


Age of 

wife at 

marriage, ke | т. | її, | nr. | IV. | ү. | Vin | VI. | ҮШІ. 
15-19 ..| 309 | 302 | 304 | 303 | 304 | 279 365 | 337 | 337 
Ut -.| 353 | 372 | 357 | 350 | 391 | 335 | 3:3 | 354 | 374 
25-99 ..| 380 | 403 | 378 | 382 | 374 |362 1377 | 361 | 383 
30-34 ..| 382 | 404 | 380 |387 | 376 |358 | 382 | 360 | 401 
Vn | 386 |404 | 392 |389 | 384 | 364 | 377 | 378 | 375 
15-44 ..| 363 | 391 | 368 | 363 | 359 | 339 | 375 | 354 | 375 


_——-—.: _————— 


On the basis of the marriages registered during the five years 
preceding the Census this ratio should be about до per cent. Class I 
With 39.1 per cent. closely approximates to this figure, which 1s 
further and further dexarted from down the social scale to Class V, 
where the proportion is only 33.9 per cent. > 
US Е age at marriage is distinguished we find, in accordance 
i e facts previously noted, that overstatement of duration 1s 

its maximum in all classes at the earliest marriqge ages, and pro- 
Eressively decreases with increasing age of wife at marriage up to 
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399), 
the age 25-29, after which there is little change. The OVerstatemneny. 
seems to be equally great in all five graded classes for the you, T 
brides exgeft that here also Class V shows to a slight disadvan 
but it is to be remembered that marriage at this age is raro a ба 
and frequent in Class V. The comparative absence of overstate, 
ment of duration in the case of early marriages in Classes Vi-vity 
textile workers, miners and agricultural labourers, is curious, 

In tabulating these figures it has been found necessary to include 
wives of over as well as under 45 at Census, as the Proportions for 
wives aged 35-44 at marriage are much too high if comparison is 
restricted to the latter. This is because those of o—2 years’ duration 
are less decreased in number by the age 45 being exceeded than those 
of o-5 years. In order to compare with other marriage ages, there- 
fore, marriages of completed fertility have had to be included, 


TanLE I.—Fertility of marriage distinguished by social class, duration 
of marriage, and age of wife at marriage. 


All classes, Social Class, 
Duration 
Date of of Oceu- 
marriage, marriage pied Occu- 
in years, | and pied | I. | II, | IIT. | IV. | V. | vr. | vir. уш, 
unoc- | only. 
"| eupied, 


Children born per 100 tamilies—crude rates. 


1906-11 .... 0-5 | 88 | 88 | 66 | тт | вт | 90 [102 | тт {112 [101 
1901-06 ..' 5-10 | 215. | 917 |163 [191 [214 |220 947 [183 [276 45 
1896-1901 | 10-15 | 318 | 320 |230 [975 |319 |325 |371 |272 422 1300. 
1891-96 ... | 15-20 | 407 | 411 |287 (зат |412 |416 |477 |360 555 40 
1880-01 ...| 20-95 | 482 | 487 [зао 409 491 496 1558 [441 (055 Eo 
1881-96 ..| 25-30 | 539 | 547 |396 |468 |556 [557 |614 [510 123 M 
1871-81 .. 30-40 | 605 | 618 480 |558 629 [694 le72 |584 1776 py 
1861-71 .. | 40-50 | 679 | 700 |592 1663 711 (700 1737 |671 827 mm 
1851-61 ..| 50-60 | 728 | 747 |o42 [731 (758 (тал 1781 [736 1823 lic 
over 60, 761 | 767 |665 |779 |737 |796 |790 1722 Be E 

eres — ри [СЕ Еу УБ) 


Total ..|353' | 350 |49 [311 [350 [356 [399 [8308 123 


1906-11 ... 0-5 88 88 | 70 | 81 
1901-06 .... 5-10 | 215 | 216 Ji 197 |: 
1896-1901 10-15 | 318 | 319 242 |284 
1891-96 ... | 15-99 407 | 408 |303 |359 
1886-91 .. 90-95 482 | 484 |357 492 
1881-86 ..| 25-30 539 | 542 [413 481 
1871-81 < | 90-40. | 605 | 611 497 |567 
1861-71 == | 40-50 | 679 | 690 607 |665 
1851-61 = | 90-60 | 798 | 740 662 |733 


overeó0 | 761 | 764 (682 177. 
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I.—Fertility of marriage distinguished by social class, dure tion 


TABLE Ў : х 
of marriage, and age of wife at marriage—Contd, 
{ 
| All classes. | Soctal Class. 
t е 
| Durston | 2 | | | | | БР 5 
ot | Occu- | | | 
Mods marriage pied | Оесп- | | | | | | | 
pared in years. and pied | I. | IT. | HI. | IV. | V. | VI. [ VII. |VITI. 
unoc- only. | | | | | 
pois | | | | 
Children surviving per 100 families—crude rates. 
| | | | E 
1906-11 .. 0-5 | 79 | 62 | 71 | 79 | 81 | 90 
1901-06 ..| 5-10 187 |149 |170 |186 | 
1896-1901 | 10-15 265 |203 235 |266 |269 |26 
1891-96 .... 15-20 331 |247 |289 |334 |335 |: 
1886-91 ....| 20-25 383 |286 |333 (388 |390 |49 
1881-86 .... 25-30 423 |325 [374 |430 |431 |: 
1871-81 ....| 30—40 н 464 |381 |432 |470 |469 | 
1861-71 ...| 40-50 | 484 501 1440 |489 |503 |501 |: 
1851-61 ...| 50-60 | 489 507 |445 |511 |502 |501 [506 | 2 
— over 60 | 470 479 |418 483 438 |505 | 4 (538 1540 
| | = 
3i Total ..|980 | 278 (210 |255 |279 |283 |306 |235 321 359 
1 1 | 
її, Children surviving per 100 families—standardised rates. 
; 
1906-11 ... 0-5 79 | 79 66 | 74 | 78 | 81 | 88 | 67 | 92 | 92 
a 1901-06 .... 5-10 186 186 |156 |175 |184 |188 |202 |154 |216 |220 
= 1896-1901 10-15 | 263 | 264 |213 |242 |262 |268 |289 |219 |314 |315 
1891-96 ... 15-20 | 328 329 1260 |297 |328 |333 |358 [279 |395 401 
1 1886-91 ...| 20-25 378 380 1299 |343 |381 |386 |408 |329 |453 463 
| 1881-86 ...| 95-30 | 416 | 419 |338 |384 |421 |425 |442 [871 [488 |510 
a 1 1871-81 e| 30-40 454 458 1393 |438 |460 |464 |470 |406 502 534 
„| 180-71... 40-50 | 484 | 494 [150 490 493 494 492 [134 |517 |548 
15 1851-61 ..| 50-60 | 489 | 503 |458 |512 495 495 497 [456 480 |557 
) over 60 | 470 476 |428 |483 |437 |500 461 |403 pe 541 
z —L——-——L--——- 
Total | 280 | 281 (232 |262 |281 285 300 |242 |325 |334 
) OE c oM c ы 
— Tn ` e 3 ^ - . * 
; T his illustrates a type of difficulty which is liable to arise in dealing 
б with marriages of continuing fertility only, and the comparison has. 
: therefore, been extended in the case of the eight social classes to 
| include all families, whatever the age of wife at Census. 
оне of the chief results of this tabulation are stated in Table I, 
| B B gives the average families.born and surviving respectively to ^ 
а of the eight classes from marriages varying in date from the 
j | dle of the nineteenth century to the five years preceding the 
m 5 deum Each of these rates has been standardised by the method 
| EJ чыч; and the effect of allowance for early marriage in decreas- 
EE = ue Tates especially for Classes V and VII, and increasing those 
: { asses Т and II, may be noticed. Another point of some interest 
; , OL. LXXXIII. PART Ш. 2F 
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is the effect of their extremely high proportion of long 
marriages jn raising the total fertility of all agricultura] laboun à 
(VIII) above that of miners (VIL), though at each separate dm 
their total fertility, crude or standardised, is lower. This МА j 
is, of course, removed by standardisation, but agricultural superior 
is restored when the higher death-rate amongst miners’ children ig 
taken into account. 

But the main interest in the table attaches to the comparison of 
the differences in fertility between the classes for marriages of vary. 
ing duration. It is evident that it was very much less for Marriages 
dating from 1851-61 than for those of 1881-91. "The way in which 
the various classes have been affected can be more clearly seen 
when the fertility of each class at each duration period is stated аза 
percentage of that of all classes at the same period. - It is necessary , 
here to restrict the comparison to occupied persons only, as by an i 
oversight the former occupations of retired persons were not punched Mf 
on the cards, so it is only the occupied who can be allocated to the 
social classes. The results of this comparison are given in Table 1I. 


duration 


TABLE IL.—Standardised total and effective fertility of marriages of 
various dates in each social class per cent. of the corresponding rates | 
for occupied. persons of all classes jointly. 


Dura- Social Class. 
Date of tion of are 
marriage. | marriage 


Үш. 


inyears.| I. | II. | am. IV. | у. үп, 


1906-11. 0-5 | 80 | 92| 98 | 102 | 114 | 87 | 120 14 
1901-06 | 5-10| 79 | 91] 98 101 | 112] 86 | 122 
1896-1901) 10-15 | 76 | 89 99 | 101 | 114 | 86 | 125 
Total | 1891-96 | 15-20 | 74 | 88| 99 | 101 | 113} 88| 227) 
fertility | 1886-91 | 20-25 | 74 | 87 | 100 | 101 | 112 | 90 | 126 it 

1881-86 || 25-30 | 76 | 89 | 100 | 101 | 110 | ,92 | 125 1 
1871-81 "| 30-40 | S1 | 93 | 101 | 101 | 107 | ^93 | 117 | 
1861-71 | 40-50 | 88 | 96 | 101 | 100 | 104] 94 тв 105 
1851-61 | 50-60 | 89 | 99 | 101 | 99 | 103] 94 = 


с 


1906-11 | 0-5.| 83 2 |1] sm 
1901-06 | в-10| sal ш | д0 | 101 | 109] 83| 1% A 
1896-1901 10-15 | 81 | 92| 99 101 | 109] 83 12 
* Ейес. | 1891-96 | 15-20 | 79 | 90 | 100 | 101 | 109 | 85 |220 
tive | 1886-91 | 20-25 | 79 | 90 | 100 | 101 | 107 | 87 | nis 
fertility | 1881-86 + 25-30 | 81 | 992'| 101 | 101 | 106 | 89 T 10 
1871-81 "| 30-40 | 86 | 96 | 100 | 191 | 103 | 89 15 | m 
ПТ | 40-50 91 | 99 | 100 | 100 | 100 | $8 ‘| 


1851-61 | 50-60 | 91 |.102 | 98 | 98 ў Ea 


5 wt А 05: x 
The increase in range of total fertility from the шаш, of 
1851-61, which were rx per cent. below the mean m =F 
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Class 1 (middle class) and 3 per cent. above in that of Class V (un 
skilled labour) to those of 1891-96, which were 26 per cent. below 
the mean in the case of Class I and 13 per cent. above it in that of 
Class V, is very apparent. If the lateness of marriage in Clasg I 
is not allowed for by standardisation the range is of course increased 
throughout, rising from x4 below and 5 above average for the 
marriages of 1851-61 to 30 below and 16 above for those of 1891-96. 
Miners have been specially fertile throughout, but their standardised 
excess has increased from 8 per cent. for the marriages of 1851-61 
to 27 per cent. for those of 1891-96. The table seems to suggest 
that if the comparison could have been carried twenty years further 
back a period of substantial equality between all classes might 
possibly have been met with. 

This seems to me quite the most important fact established by 
the Census fertility tabulation. We were already well aware that 


‘the more successful and prosperous classes were behindhand in their 


contribution to the upkeep of the nation; but it was possible to 
suppose that this might long have been the case, and that, therefore, 
experience had proved it to be compatible with such prosperity and 
advancement as had been achieved. Now, however, this comforting 
view is no longer tenable. In the deficient fertility of the classes 
which, having achieved most success in life, are presumably best 
endowed with the qualifications for its achievement, we see that we 
have to face a new and formidable fact—how formidable is a question 
which must be left for the consideration of authorities on eugenics. 
The bearing of this table upon the vexed question of the causation 
of the decline in fertility also seems of importance. Those who 
maintain that.the decline is due to natural causes will have to explain 
why these should have operated first upon the more prosperous and 
educated classes, and then gradually come to affect the whole com- 
munity. This sequence appears on the other hand very natural 
if we regard the decline as due to increasing practice of contraceptive 
measures. It is natural that the more educated classes should first 


‘See, however, Mr. Yule’s contribution to the discussion. No doubt 
strong evidence had been adduced in the papers he mentions of the probability 
ot recent relative decrease in middle-class fertility. But for reasons pointed out 
B his own paper the inference of the-history of class fertility from that of the 
ertility of sample districts mainly representative of different social classes is 
20 free from considerable possibility of error. The incautious wording of the 
cha ement refors to the fact that the existence and still more the extent of the 
n Бе could only be definitely established on a national basis when suitable 

= lonaldata became available. The fact that the paper was hurriedly prepared 

to th an unexpected gap may perhaps to some extent excuse the failure to refer 
= 1@ papers mentioned by Mr. Yule. ` 3 
9*2 
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be affected by a movement such as the neo-Malthusian, Which h 
J as 


always depended largely on the printing press for the disseminatig 
of ite ideas If this point of view is accepted it will be Seen that 
thædecline of fertility corresponds in course as well as in tinie ie 
what migkt be expected from this theory of its causation, The 
correspondence in time between the date of the Bradlaugh-Besant 
propaganda (“ The Fruits of Philosophy ” was published in 1876) 
and the commencement of fall in the birth-rate in 1877 has always 
been obvious; and the present tabulation reveals a correspondence 
also in the course of the movement from the classes presumably most 
to those least immediately accessible to such influence. The record 
of the fall which has occurred is in fact precisely what might be 
expected on the supposition that it has been brought about through 
the neo-Malthusian views and methods having secured gradually 
increasing acceptance. On the other hand there seems no reason 
why, if the fall were of natural origin, whether as part of a cyclic 
rhythm in fertility or from some environmental change, it should 
have commenced at the time it did more than any other, or followed 
the course throughout society which has been noted instead of 
affecting all classes together. 

It will be seen from Table II that the fertility defect of Classes Т 
and П, after increasing from a minimum for marriages of 50-60 
years’ duration to a maximum for those of 20-25, gradually decreases 
again for the more recent marriages, while the reverse of the same 
movement is exhibited by the most fertile class, miners. It does 
not follow, however, that the fertility of these classes, after diverging 
to a maximum extent in the case of the marriages of 1886-91, is now 
tending to approximate again on a lower level owing to more ap! 
decline recently on the part of the more fertile classes. ‘This may be 
the explanation of the figures—time will tell, if the investigation B 
repeated—but an alternative possibility has already реа referred to. 

The apparent movement, such as it is, towards restoration a 
class equality, may be entirely due to the fact that the mariage 
exhibiting it are of increasingly recent duration. Tt would be a 
natural for the marriages where the chance of fertility has D. 
longest in operation, ie., for those of longest duration at dis sal 
wife under 45, to have been throughout affected most by D = 
restriction. If so, it must have applied thrpughout the p. 
the movement more to marriages, whether of completed or con A 
ing fertility, of 20-25 years’ duration than to those of mos d 0 
date. From о—5 to 20-25 years’ duration the average ЖШ, 
years exposed to the chance of fertility evidently increases: а 
it presumably the motive for restriction, whether the wifes 


census 
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age is under or over 45. From duration 30 years onwards this 
consideration entirely ceases to operate, for increase of duration no 


longer implies increase of exposure to the chance of fertility; and for 

ractical purposes this change may be taken as occurring at a some- 
what shorter duration than 30 years, owing to the very small pro- 
portion of marriages of 25-39 years’ duration where the wife is under 
45 at Census, especially in the case of Class І, in which early marriages 
are few. We thus see that the proportions in Table II can be fully 
explained without assuming any return towards the general level of 
fertility on the part of Classes I, П and VII. The apparent return 
commences precisely at that duration period when it can be explained 
on other grounds, divergence having continued to increase through- 
out the period of wholly completed fertility, in which the more simple 
conditions seem to admit of but one explanation. The results of 
future censuses must be awaited before attempting to form a final 
judgment, but in the meantime we can at least say that return 
towards equality is non-proven. 

When we attempt to measure by means of Table II the extent 
of the decline in fertility recorded for any class or for all classes, we 
find that in order to use it for this purpose the table requires modifica- 
tion, even though it can be used as it stands for the purpose of com- 
paring the relative movements in the various classes by reference 
of each to the experience of the whole (occupied) population as a 
standard. The reason is that this standard itself varies for marriages 
of different durations just as it has already been found to vary for 
different ages of wife at marriage, though for a different reason. 
Quantitative temporal comparisons can be carried out only for 
marriages of completed fertility, as for those of continuing fertility 
change of duration implies change in length of exposure to the 
chance of fertility. Where, however, this exposure has in all cases 
come to an snd quantitative comparison of fertility records can be 
made if we allow for differences in the proportions of wives married 
at different ages. So far as differences at each duration between 
the social classes are concerned this allowance has been made by 
standardisation in Table I, and, therefore, the differences between the 
classes at various durations may fairly be compared, as has already 
been done in Table II. But thqugh the standardised rates in Table I 
are comparable horizantally at each duration; they are not com- 
рне vertically even for those periods at which eee е св 
с completed fertility. The reason 1s that the standard Dy m 

which the standardised rates are obtained—the married couples 
of the whole country—becomes more and more favourable to fertility 


а + A . . 1 
5 the duration of marriage increases. This is an efect of mortality 7 
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which necessarily tells most severely upon the wives of highest 
at marriage in each duration group, who not only are the di | 
themselves but are married to the oldest husbands, Ag the did { 
and with it the census ages of the wives, increases, this factor p ‚ 
of increasing importance, until at the longest duration of а Е 
бо years—only those wives are left who married very e 
It is obvious that from this cause alone the fertility Tecorded for 
marriages of over бо years’ duration must be expected to be consider. 
ably higher than that for those of 30-40 years’ duration even though 
fertility is equally complete in both cases. $ 
The difficulty may be got over, as in the report upon the Scottish 
Census, and in Table IV of the English report, by restricting the 
temporal comparison to families of a single age of wife at marriage, 
This yields unimpeachable results—provided the records are trust- 
worthy and the survivors form a fair sample of the marriages of their 
time—so far as it goes, but it unfortunately does not go far enough. ) 
If the inquiry had been made ten years earlier this method might ' 
have sufficed, for it would then have been possible by its means to 
extend the comparison back to a period so remote that the marriages 
then entered into would have attained their complete fertility before 
the commencement of the fall in the birth-rate in 1877. As it is, 
however, the material, when divided as in these tables into single 
years of marriage age and duration, only suffices to carry the com- | 
parison back to the marriages of 1864 in Scotland and to those of | 
1862 in the case of the larger English figures. Marriages entered into | 
at these dates have obviously in most cases been exposed in some 
degree to the influences which caused the fall in the birth-rate start- , 
ing when they were of only 12-15 years’ duration. Our desideratum 
` must be, if possible, to establish a standard of fertility uninfluenced 
by this fall, and for this purpose the method in question just falls 
short of success. ^ The fall is evidently in operation trom the ver 
commencement of these tables, as is well seen in the diagram facing 
page 33 of the Scottish report. ри 
For this reason another method of avoiding this ано 7 
been adopted, recourse being had once ‘more to the шч 
standardisation in order to obtain comparable fertilities Y = 
reducing the scanty material available for the longest ашай d 
marnage by subdivision. As the difficulty arises from the difiere 
in marriage age of the wives in the various duration ed 
fertility recorded for those of each age group has in the case e the 
duration been referred to a common standard—the соо ЕСЕ! 
duration gtoup"30-40. In order to make the comparison. ab | 
prehensive as possible all marriages of over 25 years dura? 


ll—over 
arly in life, _ 


er- 
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been treated as of completed fertility, though in the 25-30 yeals' 
duration group some of the wives married at 15-19 were under 45 at 
Census. Even the wife married at 15, however, must have been aged 
atleast 40 at Census, so the loss of fertility to the whole group arising 
from the fact that for a few of its members it was not quite с®ш- 
plete must be very slight indeed. For all practical purposes the 
group of 25-30 years' duration may be included in the coraparison. 
The following table shows the results of comparing the fertilities 
of these long duration marriages with and without correction for the 
varying proportions in the total surviving population of wives 
married at different ages. 
Tapie IIL—Comparison of the standardised total fertilities of 
marriages of various durations exceeding 25 years, showing the 
effect of correction for the variations as to age at marriage between 
the different duration groups. 


Social class. 


Duration All classes. | 
of | 
marriage |. ———————————— 
in years. 3 
Occupied 
and un- 
eccupied. 


Occupied 
only. 


| 
| 

І. | ID kee pa Veet Y) de 
Ln 


Standardised on the families of the total population in each 
duration group. 


| | 


25-3 539 549 | 413 | 481 | 544 | 550 | 596 501 | 671 | 618 
30-40 605 611 497 | 567 | 615 | 616 | 652 567 717 667 
* 40-50 679 690 | 607 | 665 | 696 | 690 | 7 15 | 648 | 711 | 7 19 
50-60 728 740 | 662 | 733 | 746 | 735 103 | 696 | 797 719 
Over 60 761 764 | 682 | 777 | 729 | 792 781 | 732 | 870 | 820 


mud od x p ЕС 


Standardised on the families of the total population in duration 


25-30 551 555 | 422 | 491 | 556 | aeo | 609 513 | 684 a 
30—10 605 611 | 497 | 567 | 615 | 616 | 652 | 567 | 717 о 
10-50 662 673 | 593 | 650 | 679] 673 | 698 | 633 | 760 i 
50-60 690 701 | 625 | 700 | 707 | 700 | 718 | 654 159 be 
Over 60 | 697 | 100 | 605 | 728 | 681 | 740 | 698 | 626 | 776 | * 


The correction greatly lessens the apparent fall in fertility through- 


out the period covered by this comparison, 38 it increases the d 
| for duration 25-30 and progressively decreases those 7 T 
EX exceedi ; К "itv of marriages entered и 25 
ae ding forty years. The fertility oin oes ly the same 


Ye З ү 1851 and during 1851-61 is shown as almost Rrecis 
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after the correction is applied, so apparently thig method 
sentation avails to carry us back to a period the may aye 
from whick may be taken as uninfluenced by the fall in the s 
rate from 1877 onwards. This result seems reasonable, ag the ud 
recent marriage in the group of 50-60 years’ duration had uu 
years to rün before the fall in the birth-rate set in; and the efi 
must be to increase our confidence in the reliability of the Census 
material when we find that the change in lertility indicateq by i 
agrees so closely with what might have been expected from the 
registration records. There is, indeed, some evidence, as Will be 
seen, though not of a very definite nature, that the fertility of very 
aged couples is overstated. If this is the case, the equality of 
durations 50-60 and over 60 acquires all the more significance, 
for it would follow that without this overstatement the fertility of 
the latter group would have been somewhat below that of the 
former. This result, again, would harmonise with the registration 
records, which point to a gradual slight increase in fertility up to 
1876, when the birth-rate attained its maximum. The increase, 
however, is not entirely attributable to increasing fertility of 
marriage, for the population conditions—proportion of wives of 
fertile age to total population—were at this time becoming slightly 
more favourable to a high birth-rate, and it is at least possible that 
some of the increase may have been due to increasing completeness 
of birth registration, which was not made compulsory until 1875. 
So far as the separate history of the social classes is concerned, 
it will probably be well not to lay too much stress upon the differences 
between the records for marriages of 50-60 and of over 6o years’ 
duration. The datain the latter case are very scanty, including only 
644 occupied couples in the whole population. This may largely 
account for the fact that the range of difference between the classes 
is greater for the marriages of over 60 than of 50-60 years’ duration, 
although Table II shows? that up to duration 50-60 years it had 
been rapidly decreasing with increase of duration. The move 
` ments as between the two longest durations are quite irregular; 
as the rates for some classes are increased and those for others 
decreased with the reduction of duration, whereas steady reduction 


9 of Dre. * 
Tlages 


of fertility with further decrease of duration is an almost i 

$ : $ 
rule. The only exception to this in Table III applies to mine 
"whose 


definite decline in fertility does not sef in until the marrias" 
49 years’ duration are reached. :on, those 
But if we accept the marriages of 50-60 years’ duration, © ns 
dating from 185161, as representative of stable fertility conditio 
it does not follow Wat such differences as exist in that group Рей“ 


of 30- 
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the classes are due to natural differences in their fertility. ce 
then the middle class and the textile workers furnished the lowest 
rates and the miners and agricultural labourers the highest. There 
may well have been some limitation of families by certain clagses; 
con at this time of stable fertility; and on the other,hand, it is 
possible that the differences may be partly due to differences in 
age at marriage, which are not wholly allowed for by the method 
of standardisation used. As far back as we now can make the 
comparison, the middle class has always married later, and miners 
earlier, than any other (Table VI). The result must be that the 
middle-class wives in a given age at marriage group must have 
been later, and the miners’ wives'in the same group earlier married 
than the average. The method of standardisation employed does 
not correct for such differences as these, but only for those in regard 
to total numbers in the various age at marriage groups. It, in fact, 
assumes that the potential fertility of the wives in any one group 
is the same for all classes, whereas variation between the classes in 
the average age at marriage of the wives within each group prevents 
this from being true. 

The evidence already referred to as perhaps pointing towards à 
tendency on the part of the very aged to overstate their families 
may now be dealt with. If the excess fertility of marriages of longer 
duration over those dating from 25-30 years before 1911 is com- 
pared for different ages of wife at marriage, it appears from the 
following table that this excess increases from a minimum for the 


wives marrying earliest to a maximum for those marrying latest in 
life. 


Taste IV.—Fxcess of fertility of marriages of longer durations over 
those of 25-30 years, compared for various ages of wife at marriage. 


Y Age at 1tarríage 

Duration. | ————— = —— Aca: 
15-19. | 20-24 25-29. | 30-24 | 25-44. 
р | | 337 
25-30 741 583 23 | 302 | 137 
Total fertili 30-40 798 640 73 | 340 168 
rtility 14 10-50 | 944 | 705 | 580 | 373 | 209 
50-60 863 | 733 | 566 | 415 | 213 
Per cent, of ra Pm | eee 
5 te | ( 3040 108 110 112 |12 
for 25-30 years’ 1 AAR 114 121 125 | 124 153 
duration. L 50-60 116 126 134 | 137 155 

—— $ } 


The greater decline during the period covered of the fertility of 
Marriages entered into comparatively late in life is the more 
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remarkable because these marriages must have been much les 
exposed than those of younger women contracted at the same рел 
to the influénces responsible for the fall in the birth-rate from 1877 
onwards; whereas it might have been anticipated that the earlier 
matriages taking place during the period immediately preceding 
that date would have had their fertility more reduced than us 
marriages of the same period, owing to the longer continuance of 
their potential fertility. Overstatement of the fertility of extremely 
old persons seems а possible explanation, in part, at least, of this 
peculiarity in the returns, and it is for this reason that these figures 
have been referred to as possibly indicating such overstatement, 
This would have to be reconciled, however, with the close agreement 
which has been shown to exist between the movement of fertility 
as recorded on the Census schedules and in the birth registers, and 
cannot be claimed to furnish a wholly satisfactory explanation of 
the anomaly. 

In all the comparisons of standardised fertility hitherto made 
the effect of differences between the social classes in regard to age 
at marriage has been, as far as possible, eliminated. But very 
substantial differences do exist between the classes in this matter, 
and the fertility tables provide us with the means of measuring 
them. The proportions of wives married at different ages to 
one million at all ages in each class are stated below. These pro- 
portions, it must be remembered, apply not to wives as married, 


TasLE V.—Age at marriage in social classes—W ives married at 


different ages per million at all ages. | 


All cl 
ва (excluding | Слеза т. | Gloss 1t. | Class Ш. | Сре 
unoccupied), К 
15-19. — .. 128095 | 58,045 | 93,702 | 124,315 | 120809 
20-24 7. 5) 476,155" | 402,807 | 439,499 | 497,007 | 48205. 
25-99... -.| 257,854 | 357,742 | 298,213 | 257,777 “30,089 
30-94 .. | 82,100 | 116,848 | 101,799 | 173,280 | Soi 
35andover ... 55,136 64,298 66,727 47,623 580 
ра a |а| а E 
А All el п 
АТ (excluding Class V. Class VI. Class УЛ. class VI 
2 unoccupied), a 
15-19 .... Es 7 28 
e 173,760 | 103,629 | 217,82 
20-24 Eds = 484,108 | 505,148 | 530,074 
PH-P cee, os = 210,205 | 263,519 | 161,748 
30-34. .... — 73,121 | 76,075 | 49,301 


35andover .. 58,800 | 51,029 , 
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put to wives as surviving at census date; and the proportions of 
those married late in life are the smaller because their marriages 
have from the first been subjected to a heavier mortality shan (1058 
of women married younger. But this consideration does not 
invalidate comparison between the classes, which are all subject 
to it. Any difference in the degree to which it affects them, owing 
to difference between their mortalities, can have little importance 
in comparison with such differences in marriage age as the table 
shows to exist. 

The proportion of surviving wives married at less than 20 years 
of age rises from a minimum of 5'8 per cent. in Class I, to a maxi- 
mum of 21:8 per cent. amongst the mining population. Class I 
also provides the smallest proportion, and Class VII the largest, 
of wives married at 20-24 years of age. At ages 25-29 and upwards 
the position is exactly reversed, Class I recording the maximum 
and Class VII the minimum proportion, except that the survivors 
of the oldest group of brides are most numerous amongst agricultural 
labourers, no doubt because of their low mortality. (This will 
not explain the rather puzzling excess of Class II over Class I 
inthisgroup.) Generally speaking, it vill be seen that late marriage 
and low standardised fertility when married go hand in hand. 
Postponement of marriage is, of course, one of the most effective 
methods of limiting fertility ; and whether it is voluntary or imposed 
by circumstance it seems generally to be adopted in conjunction 
with other measures having the same result. Early marriages 
increase, and late marriages decrease in comparative frequency from 
the first to the fifth of the five graded classes with almost the regu- 
larity of their gradation in fertility. 

The figures quoted above refer to marriages of all durations. 
When the different durations are tabulated separately, 16 is seen 
that the differences between the classes in this respect appear to 
have increased considerably during the half century preceding the 
Census. It is necessary to be cautious in accepting this apparent 
increase, because the effect of mortality alone, as-we work back 
towards a period from which the youngest brides alone can survive, 
must be to approximate all surviving marriages towards a common 
level of earliness. But the „divergence between the classes has : 
continued even in recent years, although tite effect of mortality 
Upon the apparent age at marriage during them must be slight. 
This may be seen from the following table of average ages at 
-arriage in the various classes. These ages have been obtained 
by first ascertaining (from Table I of the Census Report) the 
average exact age at marriage in the whole population for wives 7 
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married ab 15-19, 20-24, &e., in 1906-11, 1901-06, &e, Table т 
enables us to determine these average ages for the forty yea 
preceding ghe Census. When obtained they were applied to the 
wives of corresponding grouped age at marriage and duration of 
marriage in each of the eight classes, whose average age at 
marriage in each duration group was thus obtained. 

Tague VI.—Average age of wife at marriage in marriages of varying 

duration and social class. 


N Social Class. 
Duration of} Glasses 
arriage oceuni | 
Den (есиреа “ЫЕ О [бту | у. | сии 
0-5 ..| 25:3 | 26-6 | 26-1 | 25-1 | 25-2 4:8 | 25-1 | 23-6, 24-9 
50 | 24-8 | 26-1 | 25-0 | 24-6 | 24-7 | 24-3 | 25-0 | 23-3] 94-7 
ТОБИ КОБО ЭБ 25-2 24:2 | 24-4. 4-0 | 24:7 | 23-1| 24-7 
15-901 |. 24-2) | 25:3 | 24-9 | 24:0 | 24-1 "p | 24:2 | 22:8] 24:3 
90-95 „| 23:8 | 24:7 | 24-4 | 28-5 | 23-7 3:3 | 22:6 | 22-5) 24-0 
25-30 1 29-4 | 24.2 | 23-9 | 23-1 | 23-2 :9 | 23-0 | 22-1) 23:4 
30-40 | 23-0 | 23:7 | 23-3 | 22-6 | 22:8 +5 | 22-5 | 21-6| 23:0 
ee 
It is necessary always to bear in mind that these are the average 
ages at marriage of the survivors only, and not of all the women 


married at the corresponding dates. Some idea of the effect of 
this consideration in exaggerating the increase which has occurred 
may be obtained by comparison with the corresponding average 
ages as determined for all brides from the marriage registers for the 
fifteen years preceding the Census. These are, approximately, 
26°45 years for marriages of o-5 years before 1911, 26°22 for those 
of 5-10, and 26:07 for those of 10-15. Here the rate of increase 
is only about half that shown above, and the excess may measure 
the effect of mortality. The excess of 1-1} year іл «ће average 
ages derived from the refistration records over those derived from 
the Census figures is mainly due to the fact that the former include 
brides of all ages while the latter necessarily exclude wives aged over 
45 at marriage, for whom the means of obtaining the average age at 
marriage is lacking. The average age at marriage during 1906-10 
of brides under 45 years of age, as deducible from the registration 
records, was about 25:0 years as against 25:3 in Table у. ТЇЗ 
small difference is no doubt partly accounted for by overstatement 
in the Census figures of the duration of recent marriages, which m- 
volves corresponding understatement of the age at marriage ш 
Table VI. 'Тһегё ате also a few marriages registered without state 
ment of the bride's age (less than т per cent. in 1906-10) but d 
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effect of the-r inclusion would probably be to cause a slight incredse 
in the average age as registered. As against this however, it 7 
known that the age of some young brides is overstated «in registra- 
tion in order to conceal the fact that parental consent to the 
marriage is required by law. When these necessary corrections Td 
allowances are made the closeness of the agreement between the 
registration and census results is remarkable, and furnishes further 
evidence of the general reliability of the latter. 

Although the figures in Table VI are unreliable as absolute 
measures of marriage age because they include the survivors only 
of the women married at the periods in question, there seems to D 
no reason why they should not be accepted as summing up the 
differences in this respect between the social classes. They show 
clearly that during the forty years before the Census the classes 
most fertile when married, age for age, also married earliest; and 
:= théy also suggest, though more doubtfully, that this difference has 
been increasing. 

. It may now be of interest to refer to some points in connection 
with certain of the social classes which serve either to amplify or 
to explain the results already stated. Amplification is most required 
in the case of Class I, because although the smallest of the five 
graded classes, it is by far the most heterogeneous, including all 
ranks of the social scale from the lower middle class upwards. For 
this reason the rates for a few of its constituent occupations may be 
quoted in further illustration of the connection between fertility 
&nd social position. 

` The figures in this table refer to those marriages only where the 
wife was under 45 years of age at Census. The occupations have 
been selected as amongst the most representativ» of the middle 
classes on the Census list. Naturally, none аге!а%Ъе found which 
can be said to represent the upper classes; and, outside the profes- 
Sions there are scarcely any which can be'accounted purely middle 
class. Such a title as commercial travellers, for instance, doubtless 
1 includes a number of itinerant vendors who would be unlikely to be 
50 described by anyone but themselves. On account of this 
admixture with lower and more fertile strata, it is probable that 
. mall the cases quoted, except those of the most clearly-defined 
ie о, the rates shown are somewhat in excess of the actual 
acts, s 
It will be seen that the total fertility of all the professions tabu- 
ated, except Nonconformist ministers, is below the very low Class I 
‘Standard, though their very low child mortality causes the clergy of 
the Established Church slightly to exceed this Standard in regard 
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= | = he us Da, D 
Taste УШ. Рену and child mortality in certain Class y 1 
occupations. 
e Total fertility (children born), 
е 2 k E О Ratios pe 
Husband s occupation. PN Be d- England end Mat 
family. family, Actual, Stand 
All Class I occupations 1-90 2:13 68 76 
Army officers ... 1:54 1:67 55 59 
Naval officers .... dee 1:39 1-60 49 57 
Clergymen (C. of E.) .... 1:84 2:03 65 72 
Other ministers : 1 pe 2-25 68 80 
Barristers 1:65 1-78 59 63 
Solicitors 1-73 1:88 61 67 
Physicians 1 ү 1:82 60 65 
Teachers AN (o 1:66 1-98 59 10 
Authors, journalists, &е, 1:77 1:89 63 67 
Consulting engineers .... 1:72 1:86 61 06 
Architects 1-66 1:89 59 67 
Artists .... vs e 1:75 1:84 62 65 
Commercial travellers... 2-00 2:15 11 76 
Accountants Lio) 1-93 62 69 
Auctioneers 1:96 2:04 70 72 
Bank clerks 1:39 1:77 49 03 
Civil Service clerks 1-82 2:06 65 73 
Insurance clerks 2-01 2-20 71 18 
Commercial clerks 1:77 2-14 63 76 € 
Private means 1:58 1:66 56 59 
Effective fertility (children surviving). 
.andard- 
Husband's occupation. Ratios per cent. of Wm 6 
Average |Standard-| England апа Wales. | child - 
actual ised = mortality. 
family. | family. Actual: Stand. 
All Class I occupations 1:68 1:87 72 80 m 
pesi E 
Army officers .... д E L5 ] 66 8 
Navaloffcers ... — ... S i ius b 62 
Clorgymen (C. of E.) .... — ..| 1-72 | 1-89 74 81 E 
Other ministers x ` 5 35 120 
Beets ENS | 1:71 1:98 73 85 69 
Б вв «| 1:55 | 1-06 67 ТІ 10 
Digan web 1:62 | 1:75 70 15 8l 
iclans 4| 1:57 1:67 67 12 
ын i co: aes ^ 1-50 1:77 64 76 18 
RD Pd &с. 1:58 | 1-68 68 1 99 
у gineers ... 1-57 | 1-69 67 7 б 
Architects 5 7 8 
; Gane 5 1-52 | 1-73 65 14 8 
EE is 1-55 | ‚1-63 67 10 5 
: Commercial trayellers...« t 81 1. 
Accountant; E 2517 TEE 18 7 %5 
E EP is 150 TE ae Т 109 
2 1-82 76 0 
as 1-29 | 1-63 | 55.| 70 | gm 
Tovar ce clerks 1:64 1-84 70 79 181 ; 
ance clerks nS 1-76 1:91 76 82 30 
Commercial clerks e... 1-56 1-86 67 80 Hs 
Private means e... 1:44 1-51 62 65. Л 
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lo effective fertility. All the other professions return low rates 
even for Class I, which correction for their generally favourable 
mortality experience does not serve to bring up to the Class Т average, 
It is fairly evident that this class, which may be taken to represent 
the best-educated and probably, on the whole, the most intellifent 
section of the community, is considerably less fertile even than 
Class I as a whole. The exceptionally low figures for naval and 
military officers may be due to circumstances in their case rendering 
the maintenance of a family specially difficult, but the failure of 
this fine stock to reproduce itself is none the less to be regretted. 
Probably a similar explanation holds good for bank clerks, the 
increase of their earnings being notoriously slow, though they do 
not encounter the difficulties involved by foreign service. 

The other cases of exceptionally low rates do not seem to suggest 


„any similar explanation. Early marriage is, no doubt, very generally 


forbidden to barristers and physicians and others whose professional 
training (before and after formal admission to their profession) is 
protracted ; but this can only affect the “ actual family " columns— 
the crude fertility rates. Standardisation allows for late marriage, 
but yet it does not go far to make up the deficit. When all 
allowances are made the professions, which form the purest examples 
of middle-class occupations, are exceedingly infertile. But the 
most remarkable case of all, probably, is that of persons describing 
themselves as of private means. In their case, presumably, those 
anxieties and difficulties which militate against fertility are at a 
minimum, but fertility is also at a minimum. Conceivably, the 
reason may be that the more capable and energetic members of the 
class here represented do follow some definite occupation under 
which they return themselves; and that their fertility is higher 
than that of the inferior remainder of their class, with whom on 
this supposition we have here to deal. x 

But this is pure supposition without any tabulated facts to sup- 
port it. All the evidence of the table points to a continuation 
within the ranks of Class I itself of that inverse ratio of fertility 
to social status which we have seen to obtain as between the five 
great social classes tabulated. Tt may be that above а certain level 
this rule ceases to hold good, but there is no evidence of this in the 
Census Returns, which suggest, though they do not prove, the 
Continued application*of the rule from one end of the social scale 


to the other. 


b The effect of female occupation upon married fertility may now 
e briefly referred to. Comparison of the fertility records of occu- 
Pied wives with those of husbands engaged in thd same occupations 
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j 
shóws that they are almost without exception considerably low 
In many of these cases, as for instance textile workers and ай. 
the зуотел„1п question must be very largely the Wives of 1 E 
in the same occupation, so the effect of female occupation in len 
ferthity is clearly established. In some cases the differences à 
very great; e.g. teachers, with standardised total fertility ratios 
(to the average for all occupations) of 70 per cent. for males aM 
52 for females ; musicians, 78 and 54; commercial clerks, 76 and 55: 
farmers, 100 and 83 ; woollen weavers, 79 and 59; textile dyers bul 
finishers, 92 and 72 ; and barmen and barmaids, 100 and 63. yen 
in the case of persons returned as living on private means the 
fertility is only 50 per cent. of average where the wife is so retumed 
as against 59 per cent. where this description applies to the husband, 

The contrasts quoted understate the case, for they do not repre- 
sent the comparison between, e.g., the families where both father 
and mother are teachers and the families where the father alone is. 
a teacher. In many of the cases where the father is a teacher the 
mother, no doubt, is also a teacher, and the fertility is decreased on 
that account below the standard for male teachers generally. If these. 
cases could be excluded the rate for other male teachers would be 
higher than that stated, and its contrast with that for female 
teachers increased. 

These differences are readily explained if we attribute to human 
volition the fall which has occurred in the nation’s fertility, but 
if we refuse to acknowledge this agency, it is necessary to assume 
the reduction of female fertility by non-domestic work as a law of 
nature. Seeing that it is just those women whose domestic work 
is hardest (e.g., the wives of miners) who are most fertile, this pro- 
position seems, to say the least, improbable.* 

No doubt the low fertility of Class VI is largely explained by 
the extent to which the wives of male textile operatives themselves 
work in the mills. Married women employed in the cotton industry 
amounted, in 1911, to about 9o per cent. of married men, and In the 
woollen industry to 5o per cent. It may be assumed that gies 
married women are very largely the wives of male textile operatives — | 
Whose persistently low fertility is thus accounted for. In further 


illustration of this point, it may be mentioned that cotton spimue® 
1А third possibility should be mera to—that the families of у А 
Workers are small because mothers of small familiesare more free than ae a 
to undertake non-domestic work. It is only in so far as this does ae 2: of - 
that the two alternatives presented above hold the field. No statistical ex Й ] 
the extent to which this last explanation applies suggests itself ; butit m at 
remarked that where*the. family is small the need for work by the mother 


in general be less, thofigh the opportunity for it is greater. 
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are definitely more fertile than cotton weavers, the standardised 
total family of spinners being 2°59, or 92 per cent. of average, аз 
against 2°29 and 81 per cent. for weavers. This differeqce appears 
to be explained when we find that the number of married males 
engaged in cotton spinning processes is returned as 32,474, an@ of 
married females, 10,637, whereas for weaving processes the numbers 
are 38,020 and 53,691 respectively. Broadly speaking, spinning is 
a man’s job and weaving а woman's, and as the two are largely 
concentrated in different localities, there is evidently much more 
chance of the weaver than of the spinner husband having a wife 
who also works in the mill. 


In conclusion, the more important facts established by the 
Census tabulation may be summarised as follows :— 

(1) Child mortality varies directly and enormously with the 
number of children born and with the rapidity with which they 
are born. 

(2) Child mortality also varies with the age of the mother at 
marriage. 

(3) In order to compare fertility ot marriage in the various 
social classes allowance must be made for variation in the age at 
which they marry. When this is done by the method of standard- 
isation described fertility is found to increase downwards through- 
out the social scale. 

(4) The difference in fertility between the social classes is small 
for marriages contracted before 1861, and rapidly increases to a 
maximum for those of 1891-96. The slight subsequent approxima- 
tion between the classes may be apparent rather than real. The 
difference in fertility between the social classes is, broadly speaking. 
à new phenomenon, and on that account the more disquieting. 

(5) When the necessary allowances are made the commencement 
of the decline as measured by the Census fertility returns corresponds 
in date with the commencement of the fall in the birth-rate. This 
strongly confirms the reliability of the Census figures. Similar 
confirmation is afforded by close correspondence of the average age 
at marriage as deduced from the Census figures with that derived 
from the registration returns. 

(6) The following features of the Census figures point towards 
artificial restraint of fertility as the cause of its decline +— 

(а) The gradual spread of the decline throughout society, from 
above downwards. 

(6) The exceptionally low fertility of occupied mothers. | 

(c) The increase in the defect for the higher social classes with 
increase of duration of marriage up to 25 years. 

VOL. LXXXIII. PART IH. 26 
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С (7) The lowest fertility rates are returned for the m 
middle class oceupations—the professions. 

(8) The comparatively low child mortality of the lesg fertil 5 
classes goes but à small way to compensate for their low fertility P 
^ (9) The classes which are least fertile when married algo E. 
latest in fife. " 

(10) Ante-nuptial conception leads to great understatement 
of the number of marriages of less than twelve monthg’ duration 
Such understatement is the rule amongst all classes where the Wife 
marriage age is under twenty, and becomes less frequent as the 
wife's age increases. At ages over 20 its frequency varies with 
social position, reaching its maximum amongst unskilled labourers, 


ost Purely 1 


Discussion on Dr. STEVENSON'S PAPER. 


Tae Оналтвмах said that before he called on the mover and seconder 
of the vote of thanks, he wished to add his congratulations to those 
which he was sure Dr. Stevenson would receive on his Paper; 
because, as Registrar-General, he had been associated with him 
from the beginning in the enterprise of collecting these statistics 
at the last Census, though the initiative and suggestion was entirely 
due to him, Dr. Stevenson ought always to have the credit of that. 
The Paper was of importance because it was the first occasion 
on which conclusions had been drawn from the facts collected. 
Perhaps, indeed, it was the first time it had been possible to draw 
conclusions from so wide a field of reliable statistics on this subject. iS 
He thought that both the Society and Dr. Stevenson were to he 
congratulated on his having had that opportunity of summing up 
the results of his own work. The delay in the completion Hi | 
official publication of the statistics was unfortunate, bub be ly 
not think that they cóuld accept blame for it. It was Son 
due to the exigencies of the war, and to the veto which had a 
necessarily placed on the publication of statistics not bear a 
topics of immediate current importance, and to the other addito d 
tasks which had fallen to Dr. Stevenson. With regard bus bt 
conclusions put forward, he would leave others to speak there 


- hoped that they would elicit much interesting comment 50 


and outside> 4. 
^ , oo 


2 à è 
_ Dr. Brown ze said that in one sense he had very 816% D 
in moving the vote of thanks to Dr. Stevenson for 118 i. xe T 
Paper. In another sense he had a feeling of great diideni field 
cause the discusgion of so many figures covering 80 wide 
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dy \ was a work of difficulty. From the beginning to the end there was 
| — go much material in the Paper, that it was impossible to do more 

: “~~ than refer to a few points. He had for a long time held the belief 
Me that the fall in the birth-rate was not a phenomenon which was 
wholly accounted for by deliberate limitation of families. Dr. 

ny Stevenson made this opinion a little more difficult to defend. He, 
however, wa still not quite convinced. Such phenomena in history 

ont as the successive waves of Norse invasions, and the periodic out- 
2 flowings of population from Arabia had always seemed to him to 
i demand something in the nature of a high birth-rate. It must be 
taken at any rate as certain, that in England and Wales from 1750 

Ш there was а higher birth-rate in relation to the death-rate than 
ith there had been immediately before. The great expansion of 
"TS, England succeeding 1750 was associated with expansion of the 
population. The treatment of these questions was greatly interfered 

" with by the limited range of statistics. The figures such as they 

a were could be marshalled in many ways and there was none to say 


which was right and which was wrong. There was some comfort 
when Dr. Stevenson referred to Mr. Ansell’s figures, but when 
comparisons are made they must be made on similar data. They 
must accept for what it was worth the comparison of fertility in 
Dr. Stevenson’s tables, which showed a considerably higher relative 
fertility in the educated families in the middle of last century than 
at present. He had no doubt at all himself that prevention of 
birth had played some part in the fall among the educated classes, 
but even there that was not all. He was not quite so sure, how- 
ever, about prevention playing a large part throughout the whole 
country. As to fertility there were great difficulties. At one 
time in his life he had bred his own guinea pigs for scientific purposes. 
As long as he was allowed to do this in his own way, which was to 
allow the guinea pigs to multiply to the greatest number which 
could be accommodated in the space at their disposal, he had no 
difficulty in obtaining any number of guinea pigs. Other people who 
had bred guinea pigs gave similar experience. The inspector of 
vivisection, however, limited his potential parents to a certain 
number. From that time he had to buy, as &hey did not breed 
any longer to the required extent. He "had also been told that 
exactly the same had happened in the lion houses in Dublin. With 
the building of the new lion houses, where there was much more 
space and fresh air, the birth rate had fallen. Dr. Stevenson 
challenged an alternative explanation, that limitation of the birth 
tate began in the better classes and spread downwards. He 
offered one partly as a jest. They had heard that the most fertile 
People were colliers. They were people who lived in^small houses 
and had plenty of codi to burn. To remain in a collier's house 
Was often somewhat trying. Even in summer time, they had big 
fires going. In the better class houses ventilation held more sway, 
and the temperature was in general lower. Sanjtation and fresh 


air became of importance earlier in the upper classes пе in the 
26 
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: : however 
was a question of supreme interest at the present momen | 
the education of women for separate employment were going to 


question then of limiting heredity ability on one side as limiting 
it on both. In these days the clever child in the working class 
was being systematically selected for education. The result of | 
this then would be a gradual breeding out of ability in the working л 
classes. He thought that the problem at the present moment 
was one of very considerable seriousness, and that if the reduction 
in the number of people who had the capacity to lead continued 
it would land the nation in a disorganized state. He congratulated 
Dr. Stevenson very highly upon his most excellent Paper. 


Major Darwin said he had great pleasure in seconding the vote of 
thanks, and in saying how extremely valuable he thought the Paper 
would be to all of these who were interested in eugenics. It was 
a store of valuable information in reference to changes in the birth- 
rates of the different classes, based on so wide a foundation that it 
would be referred to for many years to come. He quite agreed 
with Dr. Stevenson that the fact that the differential change m | 
the birth-rate had been a recent occurrence, was a most serious 
fact, and one which ought to be very carefully considered. п 
Nas most serious from the eugenic point of view, but the ҮШ 

eugenic" was used with many different meanings. He wou 
wish to confine the meaning to that which Francis Galton intended | 
to attach to it, nanrely, to the science dealing with all those change 
Which took place in the actual inborn characters of the race and 
as having nothing to do with environment. But if they үш 
that view of the word “ eugenics ” then it seemed to him that ш 
figures were formidable: far outside the scope of eugenics р oh 
In isolating different influences they could assume other e i 
to be absent; and for the moment he might assume ш ing, 
civilisation of this country was neither deteriorating nor ad E 
It they made" that assumption and looked at the figures, Ё ie age 
to him that the result was this. It followed that on the d 
the children of this generation were being brought up ™ rag? 
houses to those in which the parents of to-day had on the snout! | 
been brought їрп. This sounded like a paradox, but he t ow 
10 was the inevitsble result of the figures; and when they * £ 


| 


p- 
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how much children were affected by their early years and how slow 
was the growth of culture, it seemed to him that this was a very 
serious consideration, entirely without reference to heredity ; 
perhaps the most serious consideration if they looked to the jm- 
mediate future. If they were looking at the more distant 
future and to true eugenic questions, that is to the gradual 
weeding out of the best stock, then he thought eugenic considerations 
did become of far more importance. But he was afraid that it 
would be very difficult to get the public to consider these facts in 
that way. So many people in the first place were inclined to say : 
** Yes, it is important, but let us change the subject." Others said 
that they did not believe in heredity, without saying what they meant 
by that statement. But the most difficult point eugenists had to 
make was in showing that there was a difference between these 
classes in regard to their inborn qualities. If they could only get 
some way of actually measuring the differences in inborn qualities, 
it would be of enormous importance ; but no such method had yet 
been discovered. They could only base their belief in a correlation 
between social classification and hereditary qualities on theoretical 
considerations and on comparatively few actual facts. Dr. Stevenson 
had recalled one interesting fact mentioned by M. March, namely, 
that the children in the first year of their lives, even if they were 
the first of a family, had greater mortality when the family was 
destined to be large than when the family was destined to be small. 
He could only account for that state of things by assuming that 
naturally careless parents showed their carelessness by producing 
a high mortality amongst their children, and also by not limiting 
their families as much as those endowed with forethought. That 
was only one of the many minor points which gave some confirmation 
of the belief that there was a correlation between class and inborn 
qualities. Then Dr. Stevenson had discussed whether the fall in 
the birth-rate was due to natural causes. The natural qualities 
of human beings were of two kinds, namely those which did not 
affect voluntary actions and those which did As to the former, 
it was quite obvious that the fall in the birth-rate could not have 
anything to do with physiological infertility. Natural qualities 
did not change as quickly as that. He must say that he would 
expect to find that the upper classes were slightly more physiologi- 
cally infertile. He quite agreed with Dr. Stevenson that the fall 
of the birth-rate was mainly due to voluntary limitation, but it 
seemed to him that it did not follow that they must rule out 
differences in innate qualities such as affected voluntary actions 
33 one of the ultimate causes of the differential birth-rate. Small 
злез would come towthe front more readily than large families, 
and therefore the natural qualities that tended to produce small 
milies ought to be gradually segregated into the upper classes. 

ey ought to expect the upper classes to be relatively physio- 
А саЦу infertile and to have natural qualities making them marry 
ate and indulge in birth limitation. Those conditions ought 
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always to have existed, and he ventured to prophesy th 
ever came јо be able to look into the past they would fin 
upper clisses had always been somewhat more inferti] 
lower classes. He was glad to hear Dr. Stevenson t 


view. They had to remember that some of these natural dj d 
fee d 

between individuals had much more effect now, when birth im 
tion was possible, than they had when the means of birt] limitation 
1 


were unknown. Those who were careful and had forethought would 
naturally look to the future welfare of their children, and he 
believed that they would now be more apt to limit their fa 
whereas in olden times, when there were no means known of limiting 
the family, it was probable that, the sexual passions being 80 strong, 
it made little difference whether a person was naturally careful (i 
not. Ніз point was that there might be differences in the natural 
qualities of the classes which accounted to a certain extent for these 
differences of fertility, and if so, the figures were more formidable \ 
than they looked on the surface, because these differences of natural _, 
qualities would be hard to eradicate. It appeared from the Paper 
that the practice of voluntary limitation began in the upper classes 
and gradually spread to the lower classes. If that were so, the first 
result of attempting entirely to get rid of that practice would, by 
reversing history, be to increase the difference in fertility between 
the classes and to produce a disgenic effect. It might in the end 
produce a eugenic effect. Then if, on the other hand, they tried 
to entirely get rid of the disgenic effects of birth limitation by 
- promoting its use in the lower classes, that he believed would prove 
to be impossible. If they were to combat the serious state of 
things disclosed in this paper, they must not rely wholly on birth | 
limitation. He could only say again that he was quite certam | 
that 16 was one of the most valuable contributions to eugene 
literature they had had for a long time, and he was sure that all $- 
who were interested in eugenics would be extremely grateful to 3 
Dr. Stevenson for it. : 


milies; 


Sir A. Warsow said that the subject Dr. Stevenson had desl 
with was one of such complexity and involved so many тапа) i 
that without a good deal more thought than had been poss 
in the time available it was very difficult to arrive at d 
which confirmed or conflicted with those which Dr. Stevens | 
himself formed. But in that connection he wished to refer to i 
he deemed the most important conclusion he drew from Т e 
which conclusion was stated on page 431. He thought, aline 
marised, it Was this : that among the higher social classes the ae Le 
їп fertility had been more rapid than amon£ the lower social ; ton & 
and was therefore a disquieting fact in connection with the” "Table ] 
well-being. He was a little doubtful whether the figures A seio | 
did support that,rather serious conclusion, because thos? © Я ove 
the social scale were not watertight. There was continus J wa 
ment among them, and he had no doubt that so far as U^? 
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concerned, that was the ultimate resting place of classes which 
were continually moving upwards. If that be the case, the marriages 
of longest duration which were recorded in that cer us, would 
refer perhaps to an appreciable extent to the persons who began 
in much lower social classes than No. I, and probably rema®ed 
in those classes while their children were being Бог. If that 
theory, which he advanced only as a theory, were valid, it would 
naturally follow that the column called Class I in Table I, was in 
point of fact at the bottom of the column, an admixture to perhaps 
a considerable extent of the lower classes, and it only tended 
towards becoming Class I as the marriages of shortest duration were 
reached. If there were anything in the theory, he thought it might 
go a long way towards giving them a reason to hope that, while 
there was a general decline in fertility in the community, which they 
certainly could not dispute, it was not more marked among the 
higher social classes than among the lower. One other point 
related to the puzzling phenomenon which Dr. Stevenson had 
found in the small number of marriages under two years’ duration, 
and as to which he drew conclusions of a rather sinister character 
as regarded their social conditions. He pointed out that on the 
basis of the marriages registered during the five years preceding 
the Census, the ratio of marriages of less than two years’ duration 
should be about 4o per cent., but in point of fact the recorded 
percentage was only 36:3. He invited them to believe, and gave 
them pretty strong evidence in support of his belief, that a good 
many marriages of short duration were stated as marriages of 
longer duration in order to account for the family that appeared 
on the census schedule. But he (the speaker) rather hoped that 
that disquieting explanation was not the whole one; and in that 
connection he would ask Dr. Stevenson whether he had considered 
the rather similar feature that was found in the recorded number 
of children of ages under two years, where, if he remembered 
tightly, there was a remarkable shortage of children compared with 
the numbers known to have been born. The explanation had 
always seemed possible that people mixed up the completed year 
of age with the current year of age, and s good number of children 
whose ages were between one and two were actually scheduled as 
aged two. He ventured to suggest as à possibility ihat the same 
thing had happened with regard to marriages. What was asked 
on the Census return was ** Completed years the present marriage 
has lasted. If less than one year, write “Under one. He 
thought it quite likely in a great pumber of marriages, where the 
marriage was of duration less than one year, ihe figyre 1 was put, 
and where it was less.tham two, the figure 2 was put, the current 
duration of marriage being put down instead of the completed 
duration for which the Schedule asked. If that were з, undoubtedly 
à number of marriages that ought to have been scheduled in the 
first two years of duration had got into the neft higher duration, 
and he supposed that would run throughout the scale of durations. 
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He hoped that that was thé explanation ; because it Seemed to hi 
that in Conclusion No. 10 at the end of the Paper Dr. Stevenso, ig 
had given, fnem a very disconcerting conclusion indeed аз to odd ы 
of the social conditions amongst their people. It was а conclusion 
whith, to be perfectly frank, he found the utmost difficulty in 
accepting. * Even on the figures as they stood, where they ought to 
have had something like 4o per cent. of marriages for the Ages of 
15 to 19 at marriage, they had 30 per cent. ; that is to say, they had 
an acknowledgment of the real duration in three-quarters of the 
cases. With that fact before them, and with the possibility that 
considerable numbers of people had mistaken the information they 
were asked to give on the Census schedule, he found it very difficult 
to believe, as it seemed to be suggested in the Paper, if he had not 
misunderstood Dr. Stevenson, that ante-nuptial conception appeared 
to be the rule amongst all classes where the wife’s marriage age 


was under 20. He scarcely thought that that could be the case, | 


Dr. Marie бтореѕ said that Major Darwin had just said he — 
would like to look into the past, and the reader of the Paper would 
also like to look into the past and get facts from times before the 
knowledge circulated by Besant and Bradlaugh was available to 
confuse the issue. She thought that they could do that in the 
publications of the founder of Eugenics. She did not foresee what 
course the Paper would take to-day, so she had not brought the 
exact literary references ; but if she remembered ri ghtly, Sir Francis 
Galton published а book about 1860 or 1867 about the Heredity 
of Genius, and his figures all dealt with earlier dates than that 
and went back to the seventeenth and even the sixteenth centuries. 
She thought one of the conclusions of Galton’s work was that as 
the sons of superior successful families such as produced Judges, £1 
Admirals and distinguished men in general married, they tended to s. 
marry heiresses, and those heiresses tended to be physiologically 
infertile. She thought they would find in Galton’s pages а £00 
many instances making it quite clear that those families became 
extinct through intermarrying heiresses, and that there true physio- 
logical infertility arose. "The Chairman of the Eugenio Society 
would correct her if she were wrong, but she thought that W 
Conclusion was justified. [Major Darwuy signified his артел 
She suggested to the reader of the Paper that he would find tha 
statement in Galton. Also she would refer to some German wor 
of which she again had not the exact reference. But she thoughtt ? 
Dr. Ploetz in 1860, certainly not later than 1880, came to t 
conclusion as the reader of the Paper ás to the prospect of lif 
children born in larger families, finding the żwelfth child had op / 
about 49 per cent. expectation of life, thus adding proof oe ^s 
conclusion in the middle paragraph of the first sheet of to-day 
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oman seemed to ‘per an extremely important one, and she 
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like to ask the reader of the Paper whether it would not be possib 
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when he used the word “ fertility ОТО to riche he Т АТН an eea cts 

actual physiological infertility such as they found in the heiresses . 

described by Galton before the knowledge of contraceptives existed, 

or whether he meant merely the control of parenthood to such an 

extent that a pair had only one child, let us say, in which cise 

they would be described as of very low fertility. but it might not be 

low physiological fertility at all. Parents with very high physio- 

logical fertility might through stress of economic circumstances be 

restraining their birth-rate and have only one child, whereas another 

couple in the same economic condition might be actually physio- 

logically infertile. She supposed that from the statistics of the 

Census it would be extremely difficult to disentangle those two ; 

but she thought that until they got in their literature a usage of 

those words clearly distinguishing between a true physiological 

infertility and definitely controlled conception on the part of a 

\ potentially fertile person, they would never get at the root of what 

^ they were talking about. She did not know whether it would be 

possible, now that there was a movement to get more accurate 

statistics, to endeavour to discover the data more accurately ; 

whether, for instance, it would be possible where a family consisted 

of only one child to obtain some information which would show 

whether that one-child family was a one-child family as the result 

of volition or of the husband having affected the wife with gonor- 

thea, for instance? She understood that 50 per cent. of one-child 

families was the result of that. In that case there was no potential 

infertility on the part of the wife; but with the introduction of the 

disease on the other hand there was a physiological infertility which 

resulted in restricting their families. It ought not to be beyond 

the possibility of human agencies to discover some way of getting 

at these different features in the Census returns, and then they 

might really handle the subject in a satisfactory way and discover 

whether there was actual physiological infertility in certain classes. 

Personally she could not help feeling a little pleased at the reference 

to the colliers, because she supposed they all remembered how 

‚ Mv. Smillie had said that the infant mortality of miners was higher 

than that of any others in the country. She had discovered the 

B fact herself from the Census, that the infant mortality was higher 
because the birth rate was higher, and had written to the Commussion 

/ and the Press, and circulated it to nearly every paper m the country, 

: but only one of them would publish it, because they were all afraid 

4 of the colliers, and said it was better to let them worry the public 
about their infant mortality being higher, rather than inform them 
that it was a natural result of their high birthæate. . 
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A letter from Mr. С. Upxv YULE, С.В.Е., was read by Dr. 


Teenwood go 5 
‘I should like to be allowed to express MY congratulations us 
Dr. Stevenson on the Census statistics “of fertility,..and he 443534 


"interesting conclusions he has афв therefrom. che. paper : 
ч і Ust SS 
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“ one which requires a good deal of close study, more than І have at 
“© present. been able to give to it, and there 18 only one point oy 
“Which % should like to comment. Dr. Stevenson, on page i 
** speaks of the relatively decreased fertility of ‘the more 
“successful and prosperous classes’ as ‘а new and formidable 
* fact,’ which he seems to regard as proven for the first time by the 
« Census statistics. This view rather surprised me, as I had regarded 
“it as well established long since. Professor Pearson dealt with 
* the matter in a lecture of 1903. Dr. Heron, in a memoir of 1906 
“on the relation of fertility in man to social status and on the 
* changes in this relation that have taken place during the last 50 
“ years, specifically dealt with the question ; some paragraphs in 
“my own paper of the same year (Journal, 1906, pp. 118-121) 
“ also dealt with it and I should have regarded certain sections of 
“Drs. Newsholme and Stevenson’s Paper read at the same time 
“lega p. 66 end of first par.) as evidence in the same direction. 
“ The Census data have given much wider evidence on the point, 
* but I do not think they have established a new conclusion." 


Dr. GREENWOOD said he would like to add his congratulations to 
those of other speakers and, upon one point, to attempt to console 
Dr. Brownlee, although the point was a small one. Some years 
ago, he (Dr. Greenwood) analysed some data respecting the families 
of educated women, which had been collected on behalf of the Birth- 
Rate Commission. The inquiry was a small one, but some 700 
schedules were collected and a briéf analysis of them was published 
by the Commission. (He hoped to publish a fuller analysis shortly.) 
The questions on the schedule had been drawn up in great detail, 
and specific inquiries were made not only as to whether the families 
were artificially limited, but also as to how they were limited. In 
the result it appeared that the average size of “limited ” families 
was greater than that of “ unlimited” families even when sterile 
unions were excluded and allowance made for age at marriage an 
duration of marriage. His own opinion was that the paradox 


should be attributed to the fact that nearly everyone when the 


. . © t 5 “ l- 
word limitation was uséd would think of some artificial or Ш 


^ natural" means, so that,many who actually abstained from De 7 
intercourse might still not regard themselves as belonging w E 
class of “ limited ” fertility. He suspected that limitation 12 m 
sense was quite as important a factor as others upon which Pi 
eloquence has been expended. He had, however, no statisti 
proof of this assertion, and must therefore make a present 0 
observation to Dr." Brownlee to be interpreted as Dr. Brow 


a 


p's 9160: 


thought fit. ‚Не desired also to refer to Sir Alfred Watson?, jons: 
ment respecting the comparison between present and past Con impor" 
Might not the question of a differential survival rate be 
tance? Wasa comparison of the families of aged survivors in^. 


n 
classes an adequate substitute for that of average fam! e 
two generations ? Á 
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pr. В. DUDFIELD said he wished to congratulate Dr. Stevenson 
on the work he had done. He (the speaker) had some doubt whether 
he ought to intervene in the discussion, as he had not bean able to 
refer to Volume 13 of the Census Report, that dealing with fertility. 
Dr. Stevenson had confined his work entirely to the data which 
were to be found in the schedules containing both the husbands 
and wives, and had not given any idea of the proportion of the 
total population appearing on such schedules. When he said 
“total population,” he meant total population in the married 
state. It would be interesting, if it were possible, to examine the 
information obtainable from schedules in which the husband and 
wife were not shown together, and to know whether the result 
of such examination confirmed or otherwise the author's conclusion. 
He ventured to express the hope that the statement contained in 
the paragraph beginning * It will be shown that both fertility and 
« child mortality are higher than... ”__the last sentence and the 
general sense of the whole paragraph—did not mean that Dr. 
Stevenson wished them to understand that a high mortality was 
inherently consequential to a high birth-rate. To put it shortly, 
that if they had a high birth-rate they must have a high mortality. 


Dr. Srevenson interpolated that he had quoted instances to 
the contrary. 


Dr. DuprIELD, continuing, said that when he read that paragraph 
it brought to his mind what he called the old fallacy, that they could 
not have the one without the other. Dr. Stevenson had shown 
them that the high rate of total fertility was associated with what 
he might call without offence the lower strata of society. Those 
who worked in the public health services must know that those 
were the very classes of the population which were in one sense 
encouraged to have a large number of children, and that such 
people did not take full care of the children. In saying that they 
were encouraged to have children he meant that the State did so 
much for those classes, especially in more recent years. There was 
the maternity grant when the child was-born, free education, free 
boots, free dinners, and he did not know what else, whereas those 
in higher classes had to bear the full burden of their own expenses 
in addition to their contributions towards the State aid just 
mentioned. Consequently, Classes I and II were not much en- 
couraged to have large families. Moreover, the children in the 
lower strata became actual financial assets, or did so 1n the past, 
to their families, because they went to work when 12.01 13 years о 
age, and the family іпсоте was proportionately increased according 
to the number of children. One therefore saw that in the past 
there had been an actual inducement in the lowest classes of society 
to have large families. The environment of these large families in 
the past had been bad, and the children born hag not only not been 
good stock, but also had been born under unfavourable conditions. 
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By reason of frequent pregnancy the mothers suffered fro | 
a certain amount of insufficient nutrition, and certain of tho children = 
were born. with impaired vitality. Naturally, such children would 
not survive and a higher mortality among them was to that extent { 
alm@st inevitable. It would be interesting to know whether the 
decrease in‘total fertility which Dr. Stevenson indicated had already 
commenced in those lower classes would increase more rapidly in 
the future, having regard to the latest educational enactments 
The half-timers' and child work was now to be stopped. He ventured 
to think that in a short time they would see that the lowest Classes 
of society would show a decreased fertility comparable with that 
already observed in the higher classes. He was Surprised that no 
reference had been made to the enormous increase in the birth-rate 
which had taken place in the last six months. In his own district 
the total number of births registered in the first three montha of 
this year was double what it was in the corresponding part of last 
year. How long the present high fertility would last, he did not 
know. He wished to offer a criticism on the form in which Dr. 
Stevenson had presented his figures. He had divided the first 
part of his Table into 5-year periods, and the rest into 10-year 
periods. In his remarks on the Table his comparison was limited 
to ro-year periods. He said “It is evident that very much less 
“ marriages date from 1861 to 1851 than those from 1881 to 1891,” 
He ventured to submit that the tables as presented did not give 
them the information on which to base that statement. He 
admitted that that difficulty might be due to his not having referred 
to the Report on Fertility; but if Dr. Stevenson could give the 
figures in the decennial periods for the whole time it would help 
very much. He would like Dr. Stevenson to consider the arrange- 
ment of the “class”? headings to the Tables. As at present set, 
one would think at first glance that the classes formed a continuous М! 
series, He had found it difficult in reading the Paper to appreciate - 
ог carry 1n his mind the discontinuity. He suggested that to show 
that 6 did not follow 5 but was an independent group, a heavy rule , 
should follow 5 to break the table. 
Dr. Stevenson, in reply, said he was very much obliged to them 
for the way in which they had received the Paper, and gratified ti 
it should have produced such a good discussion. Many of the 
points suggested would certainly be very useful to him, and he 
thought they would be of use in throwing light upon the question 
generally, He must say that he had not considered the question 
* of fresh air 1n relation to fertility, aiid he was not even now ae 
vinced that the amount of additional fresh ait imbibed duree 
рав fifty years, by at any rate Class V of the community; at 
sufficient to account for the fall in its fertility. He could only ВА 
is D Brownlee and Major Darwin with regard to n MD 
at all Ps T Me of the prospect which x Darwin's 
e. With regard to Majo | 
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explanation of M. March's fact, that the mortality of the first-born 
was greater even where the family was not yet large, but was going 
to be large later on, that explanation was given by.M. March 
himself, and he thought it was undoubtedly one that must commend 
itself to anyone; but it depended upon the assumption that4the 
size of the family was very largely decided by humas volition.' 
This explanation would apply where Dr. Dudfield's suggestion of 
the inferiority of the progeny of women living under poor conditions 
would not, because M. March’s material, relating to workmen in 
State employment, was largely homogeneous as regards social 
class. Moreover, as M. March pointed out, the question of expense 
could hardly come in where there was only as yet one child and 
the families compared were of one class. Dr. Dudfield's suggestion 
would, however, apply to the comparison of Jarge and small families 
in a population of mixed class, where the largest families were also, 
in general, the poorest. The consideration adduced by Sir Alfred 
Watson, that the social standard of the individuals in the classes 
selected was not fixed throughout the whole period, was no doubt a 
most important one. Still, taking them for what they were worth, 
these classes were all they could get at the present time. If the 
inquiry were repeated on several occasions, then perhaps they 
would have additional material which would enable comparisons to ' 
be made without risk of fallacy from this cause, because they would 
be able to compare the fertility of any class for marriages of a given 
duration at one census with the corresponding fertility at another 
census. Moreover, the nature of the classification used was such 
that its very defects rendered it largely immune from the weakness 
suggested. Throughout the field of industry employers and em- 
ployed were for the most part grouped together, so that success 
in life did not as a rule imply change in occupation as laid down 
for census purposes. In so far as the prosperous cobbler stuck to 
his last, and became a boot manufacturer, his social grading under 
the scheme was unaffected; it was only liable to change if the 
cobbler took to some entirely different line of business, such as a 
public. house or a street crossing. The second point raised by 
Sir Alfred Watson referred to the shortage of marriages of less than 
one year’s duration, and suggested that that arose from the same 
mistake as the shortage of children under one or two years of age 
inthe Census returns. He could have quite accepted that explanation 
if it had applied more or less evenly all round; but when they 
found that it applied to women married young to a tremendously 
preponderant extent, and that the undoubtedly accurate figures ш 
the Australian returns, which were derived from actual dates o 
Marriage and birth, showed exactly the same feature, he thought 
they must assume tha? considerations which applied in Australia 
also held good in this country. Of course, the fact that the a 
Was not only with age at marriage but with social class would be 
Very easily explicable by Sir Alfred Watson’s suggestion, prau 
they might assume that the mistake was made vhielly by the less 
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eGucated classes ; but he did not see why it should be m 1 
all classes where the wife married early than where she Marne, 4 
later in life. There was, however, about 20 per cent, deficiency f 
common^to all ages at marriage, and this might well arise in th 7 
manner suggested. Dr. Stopes had raised the question of vil 
- was meant by fertility. When they were speaking of Census returns 
he thought fertility could only mean fertility realised as the result 
of the birth of children, and the word had certainly never been 
used in the Paper in the sense of potential fertility. He wag bound 
to say that the impression the figures had left upon him with Tegard 
to the differential fertility of the social classes was very largely in 
correspondence with that suggested by Dr. Dudfield. It seemed 
to him that although naturally tabulations of that sort would have 
no effect whatever upon the conduct of individuals in regard to 
this matter, it was well that the State should have pointed out to it 
that it could largely have the class of reproduction it legislated for, 
During the last fifty years, as Dr. Dudfield had pointed out, the 
State had encouraged the fertility of one class, and as a reflex of 
this action had discouraged that of another; and it seemed to him 
it had got very largely the result that its action in this matter had 
been calculated to call forth. In so far as this differential fertility 
‚һай increased, he thought it was quite open to those who took the 
view Dr. Dudfield had suggested, to point to the fact that the 
inerease of remedial social legislation which had made it easier for 
one class than for another to reproduce itself had had the effect 
which it might be expected to have, and that the class which had 
been encouraged had taken up a larger share of the burden of 
reproducing the nation. In conclusion he could only thank them 
once more for the way in which they received the Paper. ' 
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CROP-ČYCLES IN THE UwxrrgD KINGDOM AND IN FRANCE. 


By Henry L. Moore, Columbia University, New York. 


Ix an earlier paper on “ Crop-Cycles in the United Kingdom and in 
“the United States,"* I gave the results of computations which 
seemed to show “ that the yield of the leading cereal crops in the 
* United Kingdom tends to vary in well-defined cycles, and that, 
* as far as the statistics of the two countries are comparable, the 
“ crop-cycles in the United States tend to synchronise with those 


“of the United Kingdom.” The inquiry is carried a step further 
conclusion is reached that the yield 


France runs in cycles which are syn- 
m and the United States. 
nited Kingdom, the yield 


in the present paper, and the 
of the leading cereal crops in 
chronous with those of the United Kingdo 

In the former inquiry relating to the U 
of the three crops, wheat, barley and oats, during the interval 1884 
to 1914, supplied the data for the investigation of periodicities. 
The yield of these same three crops in France, for the interval 1879 
to 1913, we shall examine in the following pages-T 

The relative importance of two of these crops in the agriculture 
of France is indicated in the comment of Dr. F. R. Rutter, of the 
American Department of Agriculture, who, several years ago, col- 
lected for the Department statistics referring to the cereal crops 1n 


Europe. According to Dr. Rutter, “jn France wheat occupies 
‘nearly one-half, while oats are grown оп slightly more than one- 
eals consequently occupy 


Я fourth of the grain area. "These two cer 
„together more than three-fourths of the entire land devoted to 
the production of grain." = A 
* See Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, May, 
а The statistical tables underlying the computa 
18 article are given in the Appendix. Е 
А iF. R. Rutter, “ Cereal Production of Europe, Us. De 
griculture, Bureau of Statistics, Bulletin 68, p: 6+. - 


1919. 
tions and conclusions of 


partment of 
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* The crude statistical data forming the foundation of the Subs 
quent computations were compiled from the Annuaire Statistique д, 
la France,except for the year 1884, when quotations Were taken 
from the Statistique de la France, Statistique Annuclle; and for the 

_ ye£r 1898, when the publication Statistique Agricole Annuelle Was used 

The raw figures of rendement par hectare were, in case of cach 
crop, converted into index-numbers of yield, with the mean yield 
for the years 1890-1899 serving as base. In fig. 1 are drawn the 
graphs of the index-numbers, together with the smooth-curves, 
fitted by the method of least squares, indicating the trend of the 
figures. The deviations of the index-numbers from their respective 
trends supply the material for the investigation of the periodicities 
in the yield of the crops. 

Before entering upon the quest for periodicities, we may notice 
fig. 2, in which the mean deviations of the French crops and the 
mean deviations of the crops of the United Kingdom are plotted for 
the purpose of exhibiting their correlation. The coefficient measur- 
ing the closeness of their association is r = '609, and the size of 
this coefficient suggests the probability of the existence, in France, 
of the same crop-cycles which were previously found to obtain in 
the United Kingdom. 

The method of bringing to light the periodicity of the crop-yield 
consisted in scrutinising the data to the extent of exhausting all 
possibilities of cycles between three and twelve years, inclusively. 


"om 566 


A curve of type y = Ay -+ A; sin (ы + а) was fitted, by the 


method of least squares, to the means of the deviations of the three 
crops, for all values of T between 3 and 12. After the amplitudes b. 
of these sine-curves were computed, a periodogram of the mea 4 
index of the three crops was constructed by plotting the square 
of the amplitudes corresponding to cycles of from three to ora 
years. The periodogrant for France, together with the periodogram 
for the United Kingdom is given in fig. 3. 1 

_An inspection of the two periodograms shows that the tw? 
graphs take similar courses up to seven years when the Re 
curve, in contrast with the one for the United Kingdom, BER 
sensible value for the Square of the amplitude. After eight ye? а 
the French curve falls away much more rapidly than the ee Pa 
sponding curve for the United Kingdom., The two pero 
seem to establish the existence of a cycle of approximately and 
years; they suggest the possibility of one of about six yeas? pout 
they leave room» for a probable hypothesis as to a cycle 0 i 
eight years. е ` v 
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Fic. 1.—Indez-numbers of the crop-yield in France. 


Top curve : 


The yield of oats ; trend, у = 100-0 +7484” + -05322^ + dur 
origin at 1896. 


Middle curve ; 


The yield of barley; trend, y= 101-2 + -411z4- :02092* 4-:001072°, 
> 7 origin at 1896. 


Bottom curve : E 


The yield of wheat > trend, y = 103-2 -+ -702z — -01892* — :000387, 


origin at 1896. 
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* Fre. 2.—Correlation of the yield of crops in the United 
Kingdom, - — ———— , and in France, Ré. 
3 
Fra. 3.—The periodograms of the crop-yield in the United 
Kingdom, - - -- - – , and in France. =F; 
=. 
v 
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In order to gain a different light upon this conclusion, the deis 
for the deviations of the crop-yield in the United Kingdom and in — ^ 
France were combined and scrutinised in a search Yer possible 
cycles. The method of combining the data needs to be descrjbed. 
A moment ago we saw that the correlation between the deviations 
for the United Kingdom and for France was measured by r = 603. 
In computing the coefficient of correlation it was found that the 
variabilities of the yield for the United Kingdom and for France, 
if the variabilities are measured by the standard deviations, are in 
the ratio of 4*6 to 7°55. It was obvious, therefore, that when the 
deviations of the crop-yield in the two countries were combined 
with a view to discovering, by means of a periodogram, their common 
cycles, an allowance must be made for this difference in the varia- 
bilities. Accordingly the mean deviations for the crop-yield in the 
United Kingdom were, in case of the quotation for each year, 
divided by 4'6, the standard deviation for the whole epoch under 
investigation ; and in a similar manner, the French deviations were, 
for each year, divided by 7:55, the corresponding standard deviation 
for the French yield. The resulting deviations for the United King- 
dom and for France, expressed in terms of their respective standard 
deviations, were then simply added together, and the combined data 
were then scrutinised for cycles. The periodogram descriptive of 
the result is given in fig. 4. The peaks at four, six and eight years 
confirm the conclusion which we drew from a comparison of the 
periodograms referring to the crops of the two countries. 


Fra. 4.—The periodogram of the combined crop-yield in the United 
Kingdom and in France. 
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For the present we make no use of the suggested Cycle of six 
vears. From the nature of the run of the periodograms for the 
yield of tht two countries taken both separately and in combination 
we aesume the existence of cycles of approximately four and eight 
years, and then seek to determine their amplitudes, their mode of 
combination, and the dates of maximum values. In fig., 5a dom. 
pound cycle of eight and four years is fitted, by the method of least 
squares, to the data of the crop-yicld of France, and we find that 
the principal maximum ordinates are at about 1882, 1890, 1898 and 
1906, with the minor maxima at about four years from these dates, 


Fic. 5.—Cycles in the yield of crops in France. 


Equation to the smooth curve : 


SERE Gio a (2 п (45.4 4 118 а) 
у= — 007 + 2:27 sin Gr. + 2999 se) + 4-40 pur (к! + е 
D е З origin at 18/7 
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Fig. 6 enables us to show the results of our inquiry in graplfical 
comparison. The top curve in this figure exhibits a compound 
eight and four years’ cycle, fitted by the method of least squares 
to the combined deviations for the United Kingdom and France ; 
the second and third curves give compound eight and four Sy 
cycles for the United Kingdom and France taken separately ; and 
the bottom graph gives the eight years' cycle which, in the earlier 
study, we found to exist in the index-number of the yield of nine 
crops in the United States. The conspectus of the graphs shows 
that in all four curves the principal maximum ordinates are at 
about 1890, 1898, 1906, 1914, and that when the four years’ cycle 
is combined with the cycle of eight years, the minor maxima occur 
at approximately four years subsequently to the dates of the 
principal maxima. 

We conclude— 

(1) That there are well-defined, approximately synchronous 
eight years’ cycles in the yield per acre of the crops in the United 
Kingdom, France, and the United States ; 

(2) That in the United Kingdom and France the eight years’ 
cycle is a compound cycle of eight years and four years with 
principal and minor maxima approximately four years apart ; 

(3) That the periodograms suggest the possibility of a six years’ 
cycle which, when combined with the compound cycle of eight and 
four years, will produce an interference that may, in part, account 
for the observed variations in crop cycles. 
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. Fia. 6.—Cycles in the yield of crops in the United Kingdom and 
J'ranger the United Kingdom, France, and the United States, 


е 


^ 


The United Kingdom and France 


+4 


Tne United Kingdom 


The United States 


The United Kingdom and France : 


y = — 008 + -87 sin es ~ t 149? в) -+ 1:20 sin (gis 229? з) 


° origin åt 1884. 
The United Kingdom : 


= 14 + 3-02 sin e: i+ 142° 0 v) + 2-94 sin Tit 261° 7; 


origin аб 1884. 1 | 
France : 3 | 
t] 
д y = — -007 4- 9:17 sin = t+ 292° 56’) 4- 4-40 sin EL + 118° i’) 
Р g Z - originat 1879. 
The United States : [2 f 
; MO, j 
y = 3:31 sin Gz t + 200° ao), origin at 1884. с 
> - 
A 2 
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APPENDIX. : 


TABLE I.—The yield of crops in France. 3 
In the index-numbers, the mean yield for the years 1890-99 = 100. Е 


ЕГА, 


Wheat. Oats. Barley. 


Rendement | 
par hectare, 
heetolitres. 


Rendement 
par hectare, 
hectolitres. 


Rendement 
par hectare, 
hectolitres, 


Index- 
numbers. 


Index- 


Index- 
numbers. 


numbers, 


1870 — 67 72-2 22. 93-3 15-988 | 85:9 
1880  .. ЕТ 9-5 24-47 | 107-0 18-55 | 99-6 
1881 .. 34 36-0 22.2: 97-2 17-17 92-2 
1882 af “6 9-3 25-5 111-5 19-49 104-6 
1883 | 15-22 3 24- 107-0 18-86 | 101-2 
И : 19-2 23-82 | 104-2 18-74 | 100-6 
1885 .. i 6 23+: 101-5 18-22 | 97-8 
1886 5-62 8-6 23- 104-5 18-90 | 101-4 
1887  .. 5-14 “8 21-5: 91-2 18-09 | 97-1 
1888 “15 87-5 22-1: 99-5 17-68 | 94-9 
1889  ..| 15-39 5-2 22-68 99-2 18-09 | 97-1 
1890 И 9: DE 2:4 24-76 108-3 19-54 104-9 
1801 ЕК. 3-49 3-4 25- 109-4 20-78 | 111-5 
1802  .. 5-67 5-9 22.0: 96-3 17-13 95-2 
1893  . 3-8: 5-5 j.2 71-2 13-99 75-1 
1894  .. 5; 3 23- 103-5 19-17 | 102-9 
1895 -13 5-9 23- 100-2 19-10 | 102-3 
1896  .. 7-45 “7 28-4 102-7 19-02 | 102-1 
1907 .. 3- -6 20- 87-9 16-90 90-7 
1808 |. 7 19 | 55:92 | 110-3 | 20-28 | 108-9 
1899  .. х yi 21-7 105-8 19-80 | 106-3 
1900 5-7 3 22. 97-9 | 19-01 | 102-0 
1901 .. 3-15 9-7 20-4: $9.3 | 18-40 | 98-8 
1809  .. -60 8-8 25-4 111-3 21-30 | 114-3 
1803. .. : 95.5 2.53 | 120-4 | 21-91 | 117-6 
1900 Д 5 | 269 | 103-6 | 1917 | 102-9 
1905 2.3 -92 109-0 20-36 109-8 
we lees F 23. 102-7 19-18 | 97-4 
WE Ё БУО P 120-9 21-27 | 114-2 
lm E : £9 оз | 113-0 | 19-64 | 105-4 
1900 S Te Sa. 120-0 22-14 118-8 
1910 n 2 5.93 | 3-4 | 20-47 | 109-9 
19M» -9 E : 2 21-74 116-7 
2 -0: `5 27-1 ЭС e соты: 


^ 
- ^ 
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Tape [l.—Deviations from their general trend of the index-nump, 
of the yield of crops in France. erg 


F е Crop. 

Wm Wheat. Oats. Barley. dee 
LI "i = с. 
la |]  — 15-5 ДЕ a ue = 110; 
180 | | + 08 200 арй + 25 
1881 wef 3-7 — 6:8 2809 — 4-80 
1p SL + 18:6 CAE. 8-0 -H 11:67 
KS seh 2-0 apre ig + 3-87 
1884 wef TS + 27 + 3-2 + 447 
1885 „| +39 07 0-0 + 1-53 
18886 | +19 + 42 ey + 3-13 
1887 E + 42 90076 к 148 — 0-90 
1888 „| = 91 + 0-1 — $8 — 4.97 
1889. "| — 2:3 + 0-1 — 19 — 1:37 
1890 E + 4:0 + 93 + 5-7 + 6-33 
1891 s — 15-9 + 10:5 + 12-0 + 2-20 
ЇЗ? Lu Sel EN — 2-6 — 46 — 347 
189590. — 15-4 — 27-8 — 25-0 — 92-73 
1884 4 +. 066 + 43 + 2:5 + 447 
1895  ..| + 3:4 + 0-6 + 17 + 1-90 
19900 |  - 485 27 + 0:9 + 8-70 
ШИ р = — 12-6 — 10-9 — 15-97 
1808 — | 4 94 + 9-1 + 6:8 + 8-43 
189 J} + 93 + 3-9 + 3-7 + 5-63 
ПЕ eee = 4:9 — 12 — 2:83 
WO 00 — 14:5 — 5-1 — 8-70 
ih) dp О + 6-4 + 9:7 + 6-07 
О 15-4 + 14:3 + 12:1 + 13:93 
1904 A — 3:8 — 3:5 — 4:97 

E 24 чы das + 0-2 + 1:9 + 2:23 
1900 | + 0:8 = {ой = 11-1 — 6:00 
1907 — ..| F 16:8 + 8:8 + 4:5 + 10-03 
1008 d E pn — 0-9 — 5:6 — 3:07 
1909 — ..| 10-0 + 14-2 SES (Л + 10:20 
1910 ae — 22-6 == И — 4-1 — 10-37 
1911 m. — l:5 — 9.9 + 1-0 — 1:13 
1912 m + 3-5 2150 + 4-7 — 2-40 
1915 a = 0-9 — 49 2 48 — 3:30 
т 


Taste IIL—TAe periodograms of the yield of crops ih the United 
Kingdom and in France. 


A* = The square of the amplitude of the specified cycle. 5 


iam © A? 
of the cycle aaa v 
(years). United Kingdom. France, | О 8 
9 1.5584 0/0565 0-111 
Е 4 o 86338 19-3468 1-4413 
5 0-3481 0:5765 * 0-0695 
6 5-0609 7:3777” 1-0962 
7 0-1388 5-5744 0:0462 
8 9-1389 4-6975 0-7496 
9 8:9935 1-0978 0:5946 
10 21250 0-5490 ос Щщ 
э. - 3 0- is 
12 20010 aol 0:0249 = 


" 0-8761 0-8748 - 
N 
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Тнк THEORY OF MEASUREMENT OF CHANGES IN Cost or LrwgwG 
By T. L. Bennet, of the Ministry of Finance, Caíro.* 


Tug following investigation was made in connection with an 
enquiry into cost of living now being made by the Egyptian 
Government, with the primary object of regulating the war 
gratuities of its lowest grade employees. The analysis indicates 
that if consumption and prices are recorded at short intervals, 
then the small changes of war gratuity necessary to maintain 
constant satisfaction can be computed by a simple and uncontro- 
versial method, but if a considerable change of satisfaction is allowed 
to occur before any action is taken, then the estimation of the 
change of war gratuity necessary to restore the original satisfaction 
must involve a considerable amount of guess work and controversy. 

A method is suggested by which а change of expenditure can 
be analysed into two parts, one corresponding to changes in cost 
of living and the other to changes in standard of living. 

The two suggested applications of the method deal with the 
theory of regulation of wages to maintain or restore satisfaction on 
the simplified assumption that changes of prices are independent 
of changes of wages. The writer does not, of course, necessarily 
advocate that in practice the regulation of wages should be con- 
sidered independently of the regulation of prices. 

1. The fundamental idea is that in a short period the rate of 
increase of expenditure of a family can be divided into two parts 
z and l, where т measures the increase due to change of prices 
and | measures the increase due to increase of consumption; z is 
the total of the various quantities consumed, „each multiplied by 
the appropriate rate of increase of price, and 1 is the total of the 
prices of commodities, each multiplied by the rate of increase in 
its consumption. -Write 0 for quantity consumed, and p for price 
реги. à 

In order to compare t 
different commodities, we cay only assum 
keeper will secure the same marginal satis 
dose of expenditure (е) applied to each co 
increase in satisfaction derived from an incr 

* The author, being unable to see this article in progt, has asked that it 
should be revised for the press. The alterations are instynificant, except that 
two foot-notes and a sentence shown in[  ] have been added. 


he marginal satisfaction derived from 
e that a competent house- 
faction (Ме) from the last 
mmodity. Then the 
ease of consumption 
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. j 4 $ 
ôq is Me X Px 8g, and the sum of these increases ig npe, and 


the rate of, increase is Ml. Hence | is a measure of change in d 
standard of living, while 2 measures the rate of increase of the A 
gost of living due to the increase of prices. 

2: Further we may divide the change of expenditure in a finite 
period into two corresponding parts X and L, where X is obtained 
by taking each infinitesimal increase of price of each commodity, 
multiplying by the consumption at the time that increase occurred, 
and adding up for the whole period and for all commodities. Simi- 
larly L is obtained by multiplying infinitesimal changes of con- 
sumption by prices and adding up. Then X is the aggregate of 
all the increases in cost of living, and L is the aggregate of all the 
increases in satisfaction from consumption, converted to an expendi- 
ture basis by means of the value of M at the time it occurred, 

X and L may be exhibited more clearly by means of diagrams 
on which the variation of consumption with price is plotted for 
each commodity. 


Price 


e 


Consumption 


Thus let P represent a certain commodity at a certain timo, 1 
PM being its consumption and PN ifs price. If P: represents 
the same commodity a short time later, then the contributions — 
of that commodity for that interval to X and L are represente у 
by the areas PMM,P, and PNN,P, respectively. 

Thus if A represents the commodity at the beginning of S 
period and B at tke end, then the contributions of the commodity | 
to X and L are represented by the areas AEFB, ACDB respective 
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т 
ET | н 
The figure illustrates the common case in which consumption 
decreases as price Increases, and therefore the contributions are : 
of opposite signs. a 


Failing other information we should naturally assume the price 
=, x * 


consumption curves to run straight from point to point, апа with 
that assumption we should have, P, Q being price and consumption 
at the beginning of the period and p, q at the end. 
Inerease of expenditure— 
Хе XE = Уру — ХРО). 
Of that, aggregate of increases in cost of living: 
X = Yh (q + Q) (p — P) = EZ (e— E) + 1 X (pQ — Py) 
and aggregate of cost of increases in standard of living: 
= 4 (0 — Q) (pt P) = ЕХ (e — E) — 3 2 (pQ = Р).* 
Taking for example the data as to 17 commodities given by 
Dr. Bowley in Table I of his Paper. 


> pQ = 521-6 Ye zm = 155.5 
SPq = 225-5 SE = УРО = 216-5 
Difference < Diference 209-0 


3. Since the division of increase of expenditure into two parts 

t and 1 may appear artificial, it may well be illustrated by a concrete \ 
example covering а very short period only. For the sake of that | 
example let us assume that for a certain family at a certain time i 
butter and margarine formed a complete connected group, in the | 
sense that (subject to changes in satisfaction) butter and margarine | 
were interchangeable with one another, but neither butter nor e 
- margarine were interchangeable with any other commodity. | 
EMEN MEUM D. 
| 

1 

| 

: 


2nd week. | Change. 


a 


Ist week. 


| (time £) (time Der 1) Е 

q р е |dqtWu piàp e+e 

oz. d/oz. d. oz. 9/02. d. 

Butter... | 8 2 16 1 3 9 5 
Margarine | 8 1 8 X. Ht 


: rdi 
* [Henee the standard of living is unchanged, raised 99 eps spore 
аз 50.4 (p -+ P) is equal to, greater, or less than HT ). 
T Journal of Royal Statistical Society; May, 1919, p. 444- 
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> * The analysis states that the inorease of expenditure can he 
: separated into у 
` a= Хфдр = 8 X 4+8 X = 
l = Xp = 2 x(—1)+1 xlł}=—} 


so That the increase of expenditure 31d. is to be attributed to 4d 
rise of prices and jd. reduction in standard of living. ^ 

As far as this particular step is concerned, the above ig no mere 
mathematical refinement, but is a common sense statement of 
fact, about which two opinions are hardly possible. 

It appears to be the case that such division of expenditure 
into two parts is always possible if the step taken is small enough 
to be treated as infinitesimal. It is only when it is attempted 
to take a big step in one operation that difficulties arise, For 
though the loss of satisfaction involved in substituting 1} oz. per 
week of margarine for 1 oz. per week of butter varies widely for 
different persons, and even for the same person at different times, 
yet there appears no reason for questioning that for the particular 
housekeeper and the particular time considered above, that sacrifice 
was equivalent to $d. per week, neither more nor less. 

4. First Application Let us assume that it is required to vary 
wages continuously so as to give constant satisfaction witli varying 
prices, in so far as the consumption of certain commodities is con- 
cerned. As prices vary and satisfaction remains constant, con- 
sumption will in general vary, and the present analysis does not 
determine the variation in consumption of single commodities, 
It does tell us, however, that those variations must be such as 
to make J zero, and then the whole rate of increase of expenditure 7 
required is z. We may clearly re-write this as follows: The - 
proportional rate of increase in the part of wages concerned should 
be the weighted mean of the proportional rates of increase in prices, 
each weighted according to the present expenditure,on the com 
modity concerned. This formula applies only to short periods. 

This result is, of courso, familiar, It should be noted, however, 
that weights will in general vary in course of time as prices p | 
If a commodity gradually disappears from consumption its weigh 
will diminish and finally vanish. ї 

5. Second Application.—Given consumption and prices at Wie 
beginning and end Gf a period, let us attempt to determine у, E V 
increase of wages should be given at the end of the period to resto ^ adi 
the initial satisfaction. We are on fairly safe ground in n 
the division of the change of expenditure into the two parts x ae J 
L (provided that ve know, or can make some reasonable assump i | 
as to the course of the price-consumption curves), where b 35" 


N i E 
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aggregate of all the small losses of satisfaction incurred, each 
converted to an expenditure basis by means of the value of M 
at the time it was incurred. But when we try to cal«ulate- the 
additional wages required, we are faced by two difficulties, i 

The more serious difficulty is that we cannot say to what extent . 
the losses of satisfaction have made themselves good by mere 
Japse of time. When a change of diet is forced upon a family 
they incur à certain immediate loss of satisfaction which diminishes 
(or perhaps in some cases increases) in course of time. No attempt 
is here made to discuss the amount of that diminution or increase, 
as to which there is wide scope for difference of opinion, and little 
possibility of collecting numerical data. In what follows that 
diminution or increase will be ignored. 

The second difficulty relates to the variations of M. For if 
M. was considerably less at the end of the period than it was on 
an average when the losses of satisfaction occurred, then the increase 
of wages necessary to restore all the lost satisfaction would be 
considerably greater than L. 

Now as far as the household commodities commonly consumed 
are concerned, there is a certain consumption which would give i 
the maximum possible satisfaction according to the desires of a Г 
particular class at a particular time. M must be zero if that i 
maximum satisfaction 1s attained. Further, M must be inversely 3 
proportional to the purchasing power of money, and the thing b 
which it is desired to measure is the difference between the actual 
consumption and the consumption which would give maximum 5 
satisfaction. Неге the result obtained by the analysis in the { 
appendix (equation (10)) appears not unreasonable; that the | 
marginal pennyworth of satisfaction is approximately proportional і 
to the defect from maximum satisfaction and inversely proportional - | 
to the extra expenditure necessary ab present prices to make that 
defect good. At least it is true that if prices and expenditure all 
rise at one proportional rate, consumption and therefore satisfaction 
will be constant, and M will decrease at the same proportional rate. 

[In equation (4) of the Appendix it`is shown that the- ps of 
change of satisfaction is М times the rate of change of l (if Š Ы 
Zero as argued in the. Appendix, paragraph 2). Hence the whole 
change in satisfaction is L multiplied by some intermediate value 
of M, and the geometric mean of its initial and final values gives 
& reasonable approximation.] 

Referring again for example to the data re 


notice that all 17 of the price ratios except two lay between 1:5 
^ 


ferred to above, we 
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axd 2:3. Hence we may probably assume that the values of th 
1/M probably lay between the following limits : 4 
1914 assumed. unity id 
ar 1918 (.June) 1-5 to 2-3 » \ 


to 1:52. 

Hence we may conclude that the ratio between mean value 
of 1/M over the period and its value in June, 1918, was between 
1:2 and 1-5, and hence that the added expenditure which would 
in June, 1918, restore the lost satisfaction was between 1-9 ang 
1:5 times 43-5 pence, i.e, between 52-2 pence and 65-3 pence,* 
This would bring the total expenditure on the seventeen commodities 
to between 508 and 521 pence. 

Thus it might be put forward as a basis for discussion that as 
far as those 17 commodities are concerned the expenditure which 
would in June, 1918, give the same satisfaction as the expenditure т 
of 246-5 pence in 1914 is within sixpence of 515 pence, 

It is further suggested that if a proposal is put forward for 
modifying a result so calculated on the ground of change in the 
scheme of desires of the class concerned for different commodities, 
the onus of proof in general lies on the supporters of the modifi- 
cation. 

К APPENDIX. 

The foregoing argument in mathematical form. 

1. For the sake of simplicity we will consider only three com- 
modities, but the method is applicable to any number. Suppose, 
then, that at one time a certain family consumes quantities .. | 
I Yo, (8 ОЁ them, pays prices Pis Po» Рз for them, has expenditure s 
E, and derives satisfaction S (di dos qz 0 from the consumption. 4 


* [This measurement of the loss of satisfaction may be compared with 
that suggested on pp. 351-2 Jgurnal of the Royal Statistical Socidiy, May, 1919. 
There it is argued that a wage ХОР x pri would give the same satisfaction $ 
in 1918 as XQP in 1014. Write p = Р(І -- т). The addition necessary to 
the wage xqp is E. Q- ШР == A, In the present Paper the 
addition suggested is (Mean. VIF x(Q — ФР ( 1+ 2 =A, A tends 


| A Б X - в 
to (1 4-7) 3(Q — ФР, azl A, tends to (+ 24 й tk 5) z(Q — ФР, where 7 
Some mean value of the various rs, if the 7s меге not much dispersed. 


E 5 ө. 
f were small and 7? neglected, A; and A, would be approximately the sam 


‚ ` Р i m 
Actually in this case 7 equals 1 nearly, and 3(Q — q)P ( zi 2 кое 


т 2 2 
Шап (: am x): X(Q -* g)P, with the result that A, = 42, A, = 99 
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Further, let us suppose that the family obtains the same marginal 
satisfaction Me from the last dose of expenditure ¢ applied to each 
of them, so that 


CS e dice "д8 шс х 
Me— AND GT MS = қ— 

Om ps (Up Сз dus 2 

1 oS ] cS 168 X 


re М == л ee 
100 faCd2 3013 
These three equations (1) together with 
Е = фу Ņ + P» 92+ Ps da (2) 
determine the four unknowns d, do, ds; M in terms of ру, Po fa 
and E. 
Differentiating (2) with respect to t we have (dots denoting 
differentiation with respect to the time): 


Е= 2-1 
where z = f Pı + do Ёз ds Ps | (3) 
l = p, Gt Pe Ф Ps ds 
also - е 28 28 28 
SIGNE OS . : 
S= A d + ТАШ? ГА dy 
Hence from (1) 5 МІ 25 
[e 


ie., MI is the part of the rate of change of S which depends on 


the rate of change of the g's. j 

Again, differentiating (1) with respect to the time ме have 
three equations (5) involving second differential coefficients of 5. 

If now the rates of change фу, Pa ўз ère given, and either E 
or S, then the five equations (3), (4) and (5) will serve to determine 
the five unknowns Фу, do Ys» M and $ or E. E» 

If instead of being taken as known numbers 7; Po: Рз ; 
as known functions of (1, d» ds, then we have three more equations, 
giving eight equations to determine eight unknowns. 

2. In order to illustrate the nature cf M, je& us now assume 
that S does not contain the time explicitly. | 
a single family, but is probably approximately true for the B 
of a large number of families of the same class, provided the апа уз 
is not carried over excessive intervals of time. 


DA T 
On this assumption, there are clearly certam (ora 
olute maximum, for of the 


Дт» du, («a Which will make "S an abs 
commodities usually considered in cos 
no family desires an unlimited quantity. 
Let §, be that maximum satisfaction, and let (6) 
En = D Qui ES P2 Iro T Ta Ts z 
be the necessary expenditure. 


are taken 


t of living investigations 
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- ^The simplest form that can be assumed for § to satisfy th 


‘conditions is ese 
S = Sar Ea (фи — W? — # 0а (na — 1)? — 3 аз (ng — gaye 
~ — by (qma — Ф) (Ims — da) — bo (Gna — 98) (1 — d) >” 
e— by (quy — Ф) (92 — 92) (1) 
"where the’a’s and b’s are constants, and such that the quadrati; 
expression cannot be positive. 
Equations (1) then become 


Mp; = а, (quy — H) + bs (Quo — Ф) + bo (oy — 93) | 
(8) 


е 


Мр» = b (my — 91) + e (qno — 42) + by (ng — d) 
Мр» = b, (quy = ГА) ч b, (quo Fs Ф) ae аз (Физ — 0) 
Solving these three linear equations for (q,, — q), (ng — qj; 
(Tas — 13) and substituting in the equation 
E,— E = py (qu— G) + P2 — Ф) + Ps (qrg — 08) 
we obtain М SS En ER: E Se MM ( ) 
homogeneous quadratic function of the рз 
Again, multiplying the three equations (8) by (qm — q) 
(dng — Ф), (qma — qs) and adding we obtain : 
М (E, A E) = 2 (Sn Rat S) 


Uu 


i.e., M=2 EZ E (10) 
It may be noticed that if the values of the p's and q’s and their 
rates of change could be observed on at least two occasions, 
equations (8) and their differentials with respect to the time would 
yield twelve equations, to determine the ratios to one another of 
the thirteen following quantities; two M’s, two Ms, three а, 
three b’s and the three quantities 
0315 + 39mg + Dos Am 
bami + 50,3 + bimg Р 


bolm Eis було EIS 430»8 я 
It there were n commodities in question, such observations 


would be sufficient, to determine the ratio of constants if made 
on m occasions, where ^ 


1.€., m + = J 2 


If such observations could be collected, however, they 
probably spread over such a long interval of time that the assum. 
that"S does not involve ¢ explicitly would be untenable. 

It is, however, perhaps worthy of future consideration whether 
on physiological, chemical or other grounds it would be poss?” 
to introduce any change of variables which would cut out E 
of the’ product terms in S, so reducing the number of 0015 ye 
to be determined fo a manageable magnitude, 
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Tug VARIATIONS OF WHOLESALE Prices IN ITALY DURING ‘THE 


GREAT WAR. 
a 


By Professor CosTANTINO OTTOLENGHI. ~ 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

Tum aim of the present study is to calculate the variations in the 
wholesale prices of commodities which took place in Italy during 
the war, and to point out their main features. Since, from the 
statistical character of the problem, it is not possible to consider 
the price of all commodities, the chief difficulties consist in the 
selection of commodities whose price-variations will express those 
of the great majority of the goods which constitute the internal 
trade and in the calculation of the index-numbers of these prices, 
whether considered singly, in groups, or in the aggregate, These 
two difficulties are examined from the theoretical point of view 
in the first part of this essay, in which, also, are set forth some 
principles of a general nature, which can be applied in various 
countries, with such differences of detail as may be suggested by 
differences in the field of application. It is obvious that the 
principles must vary according as the index is constructed to 
measure variations in the value of money, in the cost of living, or in 
the price of commodities necessary to the existence or for the 
maintenance of the standard of life of the population. 


Part Т.—Тнк CONSTRUCTION OF A SYSTEM OF INDEX-NUMBERS OF 
WHOLESALE PRICES FOR A GIVEN COUNTRY. 


_ Summary.—(a) Criteria for the selection of commodities whose price 


shall express those of the bulk o 


variations, taken in the mass, 
the commsdities entering into: trade. (b) Determination of the 
fe individual commodities 


weights to be given to the prices of th | 

selected. (c) The calculation of the weighted indea-number, special 

and general. Е. 

The critical analysis of the principal systems which may be 
adopted in the construction of wholesale price index-numbers has 
been made at various times, by various writers and by various 
statistical offices. Im this attempt, after making alt possible use 

1 Those worthy of special reference are : Report on Wholesale and Retail 
Prices in the United Kingdom in 1902 with comparalive statistical tables fora 
Series of years. London, 1903; * Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the 
United States and Foreign Countries,” by Wesley С. Mitchell, in the Bulletin 
of the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics. July, 1915. Washington. 
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Е the researches of my predecessors, I have set down synthetical | 
what I conceive to be the methodologic principles which dom ; 
form the,basis for the construction of index-numbers of wholega 
. е [4 ү 
prices. 


(a) Critefia for the selection of commodities whose price variations 
taken in the aggregate, will express those of the bulk of the m 
modities entering into trade. 


. In general, the selection of commodities is made empirically : 
it is not ascertained if the price-variations of the goods chosen 
approximately represent the general variation in the price of the 
country’s merchandise as a whole; no justification is offered for 
the choice, and no attempt is made to discover if the number and 
the character of the goods chosen are sufficient and appropriate 
for the construction of a general index-number. In order to exclude 
‘the effect of empirical methods, I hold that the selection should be 
based on the following criteria, which are interdependent and 
complementary. 

(1) The technico-economic importance of the commodities in the 
economic life of the population.—Commodities which are important 
in the economic life of a nation constitute, generally speaking, a 
large portion of its trade; but there are some which, although of 
essential utility, count for little, quantitatively speaking, in the 
total trade, and, moreover, do not appear in the trade statistics, 
either because, owing to their small bulk, they make no contribution 
worth mentioning to the railway figures, or because they are largely: 
consumed where they are produced. It is evident that the com- 
modities which are most useful in the nation’s economic life should 
be those selected, independently of their value. It is true that. 
there exists no fixed standard for measuring this concrete economlg 
utility, but it is possible to lay down a principle „based on the "i 
division of popular requirements into necessaries, semi-necessane 
and luxuries. The classification is not in doubt except as regards 
the second category. 

(2) -The economic importance of the commodities in relation 10 
production of the country—A system of index-numbers of n | 
prices should always take into account the agricultural or industri? : 
protluets of the country, in which the prices are of supreme impi Е 
ance, since they give rise to immense movements of labour 0 _ 
capital, even when the goods in question are not actual nee. 

(3) The amount contributed. by the commodities to the © a 
the total trade of, the country, internal and external.— The .8m0 


of external trade is shown by the figures of exportation % 
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importation, and those goods should be chosen which contributt 
most largely to the total value of the foreign trade and to the internal 
commercial activity, to which the index-numbers are to relate. 
The internal trade may be valued on the basis of the quantities 
carried, or on that of the amount imported and produced. а 

We should now enquire what aggregate value the ‘group of 
selected commodities ought to have in order that their price- 
variations may represent the general variation in prices. In this 
connection we may recall a note by Professor Pantaleoni which 
lies forgotten in a mass of statistical literature. 

Pantaleoni, in order to calculate the index-number of foreign 
trade! prices, since it is impossible to include all the commodities 
exported and imported, chooses, from among all those passing 
through the customs, 19 imports and 12 exports, basing his selection 
on the value of the separate commodities in relation to that of the 
total value of the exports or imports. The aggregate value of 


ad the commodities selected amounts to half that of the total foreign 

trade of Italy, and, in order to remove any doubt that the price 
he movement of the remaining commodities might neutralise that 
nt obtained from the first group, Pantaleoni gives, in the article 
a quoted, the result of calculations made by him with regard to 
of exports. This result shows that, assuming the number of exports 
he in the customs list to be about ооо, if the 12 selected had under- 
8, gone an aggregate rise or fall, it would be necessary, in order to 
n neutralise the effect of such a movement, and maintain the price 
ly: level in statu quo, for at least 524 opposing movements to have 
n- taken place—a hypothesis which would have against it a probability 


|4 =s, of 10 millions, i.e., an entirely negligible probability. : 
1 Now, the principle of selection applied by Pantaleoni to foreign 
trade can also be applied to the general trade of a country. The 
volume of the goods which constitute this trade is made up of 
the amount produced in the country and cf the amount imported, 
the amount of exported produce being deducted from the former 
"Category. These goods are not fixed in number, as in the case of 
ў Pantaleoni's exports, but there is no difficulty in fixing а number 
|» which shall be logically admissible in applying the proportions 
i of Pantaleoni’s experiment. In these conditions, when the value 
of the commodities. selected Оп the basis of tae three principles 
referred to amounts to half the value of the total of all goods 
imported and produced, it may be affirmed that the price-variations 
of the selected commodities will represent the several variations 
1 Pantaleoni, “ Indici delle variazioni dei prezzi d impéttazione e d' espor- 
с Economisti. Maggio, 1891. 


tazione in Italia dal 1878 al 1888” in Giornale degli Е 212 
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= 6f prices in the given country. It is certainly not easy to determin | 
. the volume and, hence, the value of the total of the goods n 


dueed, þat a calculation may be made from indirect data, Inasmuch N 
'as the volume is limited by the amount of raw materials Available S 
айа only an approximate calculation is necessary; moreover, jp 
doubtful cases the number of selected commodities may be inoren 
until the doubt is eliminated. 

The commodities having been chosen on the basis of the 
principles explained, we may enquire if there is any reason for 
excluding any selected category of commodities. 

The question arises in connection with the manufactured 
products, which, according to the principles established, may 
evidently be selected, equally with raw materials. From the 
standpoint of their exchange value, indeed, they have every right. 
to be accepted, but their inclusion would give rise to a doubling - 
of weight, because the values of manufactured products include 
the values of the raw materials which went to make them, and, ' 
moreover, the prices of the principal products regularly manu- 
factured, which alone among the great variety of manufactures 
should be brought into the computation, follow the price-variations 
of the raw material. 


ased 


(b) Determination of the weights to be used in the construction. 


General index-numbers of wholesale prices may be simple or 
weighted. They are simple when the price of cach single com- 
modity has the same influence in the general index; weighted, 
when the price of each commodity, over and above this, is given 
an influence commensurate with the relative importance of the үч, 
commodity in the total budget. The weighting may be empirical | 
or rational. It is rational when the weight is calculated од 
scientific basis, empirical when this is arrived at hy other means 
The empirical method ig exemplified in some of the systems frequent] 
employed. Thus, in Samerbeck's system, published in the Journ 
of the Royal Statistical Society, the general index-number 1$ calou- 


lated -arithmetically ; but to some articles, such as bread, meat, 
Similarly; 
1, but 


\ 
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 À Бо Italy, corn, wine, cotton, silk, coal, and, following the example 
0+ ў of the Economist, contents himself with calculating the prices of 


ch At two qualities of each, thus giving a double weight to Riese five 
e, articles. This empirical method is not convincing. We will now 
in examine closely the system of Bachi, who has the merit of having 
à in 1916, constructed the first series of index-numbers of wholesale 
| prices.” 
16 Abstracting the five commodities classes as principal and 
2: accorded double weight, the remaining articles are all of like weight 
but in reality are of very different importance, whether as regards 
| their value, the amount consumed or the importance of the ‘want 
AY they satisfy. Consider, for example, Bachi’s group-divisions, which 
he are (a) cereals and meats, (5) other foods, (c) textile fibres, (d) metals 
ht and minerals, (e) other articles; it should be noted, dealing with 


the average value of the quantities consumed in the triennium 
^. 1910-12, that in the first group beef, with a total value of roo 
millions has in the index-number a weight equal to that of dried 
fish ; oats, with a value of some tens of millions, weighs the same 
as maize, with a value of over half a milliard. In the second group 
cheese and almonds, with a value of a few tens of millions, have a 
weight equal to that of oil and sugar, which are quasi-necessaries, 
and have in the triennium an average aggregate value of about 
half a milliard. 

The same discrepancies are found in comparing articles in one 
group with those in other groups, for example, in comparing cheese, 
almonds, rice, with maize, with iron and with hides. If, then, we 
go back to the choice of the five articles which were estimated as 
being the most important for Italy, and were accordingly given 
double weight, some doubt arises as to the justification of the 
choice. In fact, the equalisation of the weights of wheat and of 
silk is not convincing ; wheat is a necessary, silkis not; the value 
of the silk is only a few hundreds of millions (the reference is still 
to the 1910-12 figures), while the value of the wheat consumed in 
Italy amounts to one and a half milliards. Nor is it- possible to 
justify the double weighting of silk as compared with iron, which, 
if it does not employ in Italy a very large amount of capital and 
labour, was and is the result of, immense Jabour in other countries 
and forms in Italy the basis of industries which are vital to economic 
. i The preceding systems—those of Pantaleoni, Benini, and Necco 
` referred to prices of imports and exports and were based on the average шау 
Values fixed annually for the preceding усаг by the Central Commission 9 


the Cu S д m on whiclsthey are estimated 
stoms. These values— because of the syste! ld WR 


—did nof and do not permit an evaluation of the variat 
i preceding years nor ot monthly valuations. 
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life. These observations should not be taken as criticisms 
С Bachi, but of the empirical method employed in the SEM 
and Lepromist systems from which Bachi’s is derived, 
economic facts on which the weighting of the prices is hag 
not scientifically established, the system of index-numbe 
have only a limited value. 

A similar conclusion was reached by Wesley C. Mitchell, who 
showed the differences which are found between prices calculated 
by various empirical or rational methods." 

Certainly, as has been observed by some statistical authorities, 
the problem of constructing simple index-numbers of prices ів 
more important than that of the scientific construction of weights, 
but if rational weights are not applied general index-numbers of 
prices for successive periods can have no scientific value. 

One of the most important attempts at constructing scientific 
weights was that of the Board of Trade in the famous report of 
1903. Forty-five articles were chosen and divided into four groups: 
the first included coal and metals (6 articles), the second, raw textiles 
(6 articles), the third, foodstuffs and beverages (23 articles), the 
fourth, various commodities. The single commodities were allotted 
weights proportionate to their estimated values in the national 
consumption during the period 1881-90, For 23 raw products 
imported from abroad the consumption was estimated on the 
value of the imported goods, less the value of the amount re-exported, 
while for the remaining commodities the value of the consumption 
was determined by the aggregate value of the quantities produced 
and imported, less the quantities exported. ^ 

This basic conception, which has been discussed elsewhere, 
oflers some advantage in comparison with other systems, founded 
on well-known methods, but it cannot be accepted. — 

Indeed, we may observe that the valuation of the consumption * 
of various commodities cannot be made except by means of varyils 
criteria; for example, for cotton the valuation or the quantity | 
estimate ought to refer tothe amount consumed in factories, wheres — 
for meat the reference should be to the individual oe Sa Е 
hence the two values are not comparable. Moreover, the fus i 
mental considerations on which the valuation or the тоаш се 
of the ‘consumption is based exclude stocks from the ы, A. 
Now, these cannot be eliminated, especially when it is p dm Г. 1 
that they may vary greatly according to the nature p i 
* Wesley C. Mitchell, 0p. cil., p. 73. 


* “ Report on Wholesale Prices in the United Kingdom,” ор. ci^» 
and 429, et seq. : 
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commodiby and the season, and also according as we are considering ә 
them in relation to the merchant or the producer, while, on the 
other hand, except in the case of a few articles, the figures, are 
very difficult to display statistically. It may be said, in fact, 
that in any valuation of consumption we encounter several different 
species of difficulty: (а) technical difficulties ; (b) those sous 
arise in comparing the consumption of different kinds of com- 
modities ; (c) the inability, in the case of some commodities, of the 
consumption value to serve as а measure of their real importance, 
because the value of the consumption of any article is a relative 
manifestation which varies according to the actual amount of the 
commodity and to the nature of the demand. On the other hand, 
a proposal made by Mr. Wesley C. Mitchell merits the most careful 
consideration. Following on a critical analysis of weighted index- 
number systems he writes :— 

* Probably the best weights to apply are the average physical 
* quantities of the commodities bought and sold over a period 
* of years without reference to the number of times their ownership 
“is changed. These weights should be applied directly to the 
* actual prices of each commodity in making up the totals for the 
* several groups that have been mentioned, and then, if the necessary 
* data can be secured, the totals for the several groups should be 
“ weighted again in making up the grand totals for all commodities.” 

It would appear from these words that the weight should be in 
accordance with the physical quantity, but in another part of his 
work it seems that Mr. Mitchell is referring to the value of the 
goods bought and sold. He there describes the procedure as 
follows :— 

“The weighted index-numbers were made from these same 
* relative prices in the following way: (1) For each commodity 
“included the Bureau of Labor Statistics made a careful estimate, 
* based upon a critical study of the best available sources of in- 
* formation, of the physical quantity of it entering into exchange 
“in the year 1909. By * quantity entering into exchange’ 18 
* meant the quantity bought and sold, irrespective of the number 
* of times it changed hands. (2) These physical quantities were 
* multiplied by the average prices in 1909 of the. respective com- 
* modities. (3) The resulting sums of money "were used as weights 
* to multiply the relative prices of the respective commodities 
Cos the 1890-99 base. (4) The sums of e products were cast 
* up for each year, and finally these sums were divided by the 


1 Д vk 
UN * sums of the weights, i.e., the value in exchange for 1909. 


1 Wesley C. Mitchell, op. cif-» P- 113 and p. 72 (footnote), à 
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“IN similar criterion for determining the weights of the Selected 
commodities was pub forward in à recent study published in 
Gioniale #6110 Hconomisti-" 

Since it is impossible to calculate the amounts consumed 
“1 prefer to-take the commercial value of the commodity (including 
both the produced and imported amounts) in the internal trade 
during a given period, a value which, omitting separate trans- 
actions, corresponds to the value of the amount of the commodity 
destined for trade in that period. 

The values thus obtained for each commodity reflect the principal 
characteristics in which the importance of the commodity consists, 
The differentiation of the values of the separate articles serves to 
graduate their importance ; the measure of the importance of the 
separate commodities is determined by the relation between the 
value of the quantity of each and that of the total of the selected 
commodities. There remains the question if the series of weights 
of the separate commodities should vary from year to year with 
the factors which determine the weight, or if the series should be 
fixed for the whole of the period under review. 

In my Paper, already referred to, I followed the second of these 
processes, being of opinion that the relations between the weights 
of the separate commodities and the total value could not vary 
appreciably in a period of moderate duration, precisely because 
the articles chosen satisfy an unvarying necessity in the economic 
life of the nation. The appropriate weight of a given article may 
be modified from year to year, according to events, but it will not 
be transformed—that is, the variations in weight can only be slight 
because they are limited on one side by the economic and organic 
demand of the population, on the other by the quantity available 
to meet that demand. But my proposal of fixed weights was™ 
made in the early years of the war, when no one feresaw what 
great changes would be ‘brought about by the severity and the 
prolongation of the war. Instead, in order to compare the variations 
of the war period with those of the pre-war period it is necessary 
to consider the modification of the weights which actually took 
place, owing, especially, to the huge increase in prices and in the 
consumption, of all articles directly or jndirectly used in the prosecu 
tion of the war. I do not believe, however, that the method 0 
movable weights need hinder the construction of a series of price 


x а Ы 1 0 
from year to year, the calculator is able to modify the weights ^ 
« а 5 gal 1910 
1 св 1010 dell’ infice ponde?ato dei prezzi all’ ingrosso in Italia dal 19 
al 1916” in Giornale degli. Economisti, September, 1918. zit ? 
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the several articles accordingly. The weights having been cared 
for the normal period—that is, the pre-war period—they must be 
modified according to the year and according to the particular 
commodities dealt with. Certain differences of detail in the deter- 
mination of the weights will be shown in the practical examples 
given later on. 


(c) The calculation of weighted index-numbers for groups and for 
the general index. 


We will at first confine ourselves to weighted numbers for groups 
and will deal, for the sake of simplicity, with one group only, since 
the same reasoning will apply to all groups. 

The best way of proceeding is to determine the average weights 
not from the actual prices but from their index-numbers, because 
the prices of different commodities vary greatly not only according 
to the unit of measurement employed in the valuation, but because 
of the differences in the nature of the commodities themselves. 
Hence the index-numbers should be multiplied by the weights of 


the separate commodities at different periods, the products being 


added and the sum divided by the sum of the weights. In regard 
to the general index-number thisis generally calculated, in rationalised 
systems, from the weights of the single commodities, or from the 
weights of the several groups, but there are appreciable drawbacks 
in both procedures. If we consider the absolute weights of the 
separate commodities in any system we shall find a great differ- 
entiation of weight as between the categories; in the group of 
food products are several which have a very large weight, while 
in the industrial group the weights are comparatively low, leaving 
out of account the exceptional period of the war. Moreover, the 
great majority of commodities have very small weights against 
the very large ones of a small minority. So that a few commodities 
in one group have a preponderating influence in the general index. 
Now, in dealing with commodities which vary greatly from a 
technico-economic standpoint, it would be somewhat illogical to 
compare the relative weights of an article in one group with that 
of one in another group; hence the general index-number must 
not be calculated from the weights of the single commodities, As 
Pareto justly observes, in a study which aims at giving a general 
idea of the present ‘variations in prices, it is advisable neither to 
exclude the single quantities of the commodities altogether nor, 
on the other hand, to give them undue importance. Hence we 
cannot accept even the system according to which the general 
index is calculated by means of the weighted average of the weighted 
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26 $ TABLE I.— Variati | 
rations of Wholesate i 
Pre-war period, 
бо, 
х, n Index- 
Commodities 
à ing to the criteri Unit. а Index- number or 9 
INE ea Avenge | number ot | РЫ 
1910-12—100. MEAN : 
913. lst quarter, 
(a) Food products. 
1. Wheat and meat— : А 
Fino wheat, two kinds . Q. 29:82 94.03 100-24 137-31 
Beef, Ist grade, deadweight, K. 2:06 89:8 93-20 97-73 
Milan 
2. Other foodstuffs— e ы, 
Maize, grown in Italy — ... Q. 19-71 93-35 95-08 141-38 
Olive oil, Bari extra, fine Ett. 171,74 102-64 103-25 99-10 
Tuscan, Ligurian : : 
Wine, high class and Ett. 34:8 86:40 66-40 66.2 
ordinary s 
Citrons, Palermo lemons |thousands|  17:/4 - 138-68 89-73 11:41 
and oranges 
Rice, fine quality Milanese Q. 44-22 108-79 95-25 98:34 
Sugar, home-refined m Q. 138+ 24 93-25 89-10 92-59 


(b) Materials essential in 
the chief industries. 
3. Raw textiles— 


Cotton, American middling Q. 170-6 95-16 89:32 75:49 
Raw wool, 3 kinds home- Q. 249-6 93-10 102.90 169-4 
clipped 
Raw. silk, yellow: lst K. 42:4 111:79 116-50 90:07 
grade ; two brands 
Hemp (Bologna) ... PET 0. 107-53 101-92 92.18 112-80 
4. Metals and minerals— 
Coal, best quality, Cardiff | С. 36 109-8 112.4 201-52 
and Newport ^ 
Tron, black plates, base N. 20|  Q. 28-15 114-38 113-07 131-65 4 
Copper, refined, in ingots.... Q. 175-1 112-76 98-17 zi 
Brimstone, in blocks Ry Q. - 12-2 100-74 99-83 
5. Other commodities— 
Rawoxhides  ..  .| Q 131-1 117-08 95.88 | 102* 
Timber, cut into boards, Me. 468-4 115-78 124.28* 
2nd quality 2 
Lime, hydraulic, Casal- Q. 28-45 112 106-04 
monferrato С 


mof (om й 
ойша, 0 о 
he Comum и 


Мота: һо sources were: the Bulletins of the Genoa and Rome Chambe 
merce, those of the Ufficio di Statistica agraria del Ministero dell’ Agric 
Associazione cotonicra di Milano, the Associazione serica di Milano and th ted t° 

“di Milano For the bwo last? years, the following” publications have been cons N 
fill the gaps in the quotations and to modify the denominations of the kinds E 14 
chosen :— Bollettino del Economato di Torino, tho Bollettino setlimanale deh D eret 
sele di Torino, the Bollettino Associazione del cuoio di Torino, the Rassegna. 1 » Ji _ 


dei carboni di Genova, the commercial newspaper Ij Sole, and the annu 
е 
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Y z 3 : Р.Х а . 
зде & Prices ^ Italy during the War. 
е; 
Quarterly index-numbers. 
s 4 
1915, 1916, ^ э 
2 - 
ond quarter. | 3rd quarter. ith quarter, | Ist quarter. | 2nd quarter. | 3rd quarter. | 4th quarter. 


141-28 231-06 139-96 
115-18 151-45 | 154-89 


123-05 


43-30 139-97 
5 159-03 


1 
14 157-28 155: 


156-71 144-30 


153-11 B 143-80 145-05 
104-10 108-88 112-48 120-33 131- -06 135.05 137:74 + 
3 70-73 116-37 141-7 203-43 233-46 244-06 216-3 


1 ~ ge 25054 zm = 5 F 
A 0.9* д. T7.* 3-93 

1 3-37 94-60 93-33 109-34 105-40 107-34 103-9: 

9 00 96-51 99-27 107-06 107-06 114-21 153-30 


[0 85-09 88-06 114-78 127-13 | 130-62 162-20 | 210-16 
: 107-2 186 195-5 2 201 213-6 240-4 
07 95-89 108-44 137-65 175-74 177-86 181-90 | 212-40 
30 119-24 112-58 139-15 158-35 197-58 200-66 | 226-24 
52 239-85 232-40 351-42 390-26 | 664-85 | 482-59 | 669-79 
55°“ 163-93 199-82 250-57 304.85 231.98 0 а 
5 124-58 120/92 239-80 | 120-50 | 256-88 | 289-06 

Tt | sem | nem | unas | MO |ы | os 

5-36 134-74 176-86 160-96 „| 199-13 |. 207-1 210-90 


: <t kindly allowed me to 
Economica, 1918, whose author, Professor Bachi, has most kindly allowe 


refer to the Table of Prices. cotton, silk, 


For the last two years the only uncontrolled Rue MC d 
d 3 wine, iron, copper, lime, brimstone, hemp (this last "only up 
00s 


of 1918). 


del da m * January-February 
rs t May-June. 


APO ^ 
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TABLE I.—Var 
Variations of Wholesale 
2 & Quarterly Index-numbers, "S 
e liie 
(selected БОКЕ to tlie criteria Unit. 1917, 
even in the text). ГЭ 
lst quarter, | 2nd quarter. | 3rd quarter, 4th quarte 
аг, 
(a) Food products. 
1. Wheat and meat— Р (o 
Fine wheat, two kinds  .... Q. 126-04 134-38 153-72 144.86 
Beef, Ist grade, deadweight,| К. 176-9 209-7 223-3 243-6 
Milan 
2. Other foodstuffs— ` 
Maize, grown in Italy „| Q. 148-50 150 177-5 180-3 
Olive oil, Bari extra, fine Ett. 174-6 174-6 174-6 194 
Tuscan, Ligurian 
Wine, high class and Ett. -— 261-4 273:6 989-7 
ordinary а 
Citrons, Palermo lemons | thousands — c = S 
and oranges 
Rice, fine quality Milanese Q. 176-4 176-4 176-4 205-7 
Sugar, home-rofined 8 Q. 162.3 200 219 241-1 
(b) Materials essential in 
the chief industries. 
3. Raw textiles— 
Cotton, American middling Q. 254-16 327.88 406-92 459-07 
Raw wool, 3 kinds home- Q. == 320 320 320 
clipped : 
Raw silk, yelow: Ist | К. 951-7 257 309 307 
grade ; two brands ! 
Hemp (Bologna) ... Q 284-05 307-54 — 514-20 
N 
4. Metals and minerals— Ma = Docembe 
Coal, best quality, Cardiff (on 683 1236* 10 
and Newport r 
@ * B 
her Бу plates," base *| 511-86] 477-61 | 1050-90 | 1278:80 
; E с j 392-50 


Q 
Copper, refined, iningots..| Q 386-06 429-30 409-05 2 
Brimstone, in blocks — .. 0. 341-96 396-29 426-41 ue 
5. Other commodities— 2 
Q 
M 


Raw ox hides : 5 Г E — | 991-0t DES 
S Siento bourds, |. Me. 369-624 499-52] 417-22 | 49 
.2nd quality о 3 - 
Lime, hydraulic, Casal- Q. E 298.7 318-4 351-9 p- 
monferrato T7 / 
; * Quotatiens issued by the Italian Government. y 
t T May-Jure. z A 
, ——— ee — 
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^ 


T *Actual price 
1918. “ta the Meis 
index-ngmber 
x 3 1 AUT in the series. ў 
TS 1st quarter. 2nd quarter. 3rd quarter. 4th quarter, Я 
er, р 
| | 
i 
Й 
| 
р 59:93 205-32 208-23 61:2 1 
б 147-91 э oe E 
Ё 361-16 139-8 = = ds | 
i 
| 8-5 188-3 270 == 53-2 Я 
) is 2093-7 207-7 262-6 450 : 
218 301-6 382-8 451 157 1 
\ 
we = — = a E 
* 
205-7 RU 
257-8 n 
380 
636-31 308-90 — —t 07 
329 340-5 240-5 340-5 9: 
364-6 386-7 396-2 396-2 169 
539-28 539-28 538-28 539-28 580 | 
October 
i 1027-7* 
Š January September November 100 
1166* 2505 1166-6* 555:5* 
Feb 1250$ 599 
iSS LUSTY; Pecember 
250 277-7" 
October November 192 
1440-88 1586-25 1290-4 1747.1] 
October November 812 
401-48 428-10 471-15 d 68-50 
500-32 540-16 561-97 T 
pe 290 
221-0 221-0 221-0 Ar 8M А 
567-46 740-90 | „= 856-2 90095 е 
5 2T 120 
351-3 421-7 421-7 Au 


1а a 


ў No transactions. t unghanged. 
Y 2 been left umehang 
8 The preceding prices have idet 


— || In December the trade was con E 
: a 29 » А à : 
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Taun IT.—Indez-numbers of prices of groups of selected commodities 
and general index-numbers. › 


a „Formula: S y BP 


КОБЫ Bu tuo 


Quarterly variations. 


) 


1915, 
1910-12 1913. 1914. 
lst 2nd ard 4th 
quarter, | quarter, | quarter, quarter, 
1. Wheat and meat| 100 92-4. 92.6 [124-56 132-8 137-0 |144:т 
2. Other foodstuffs | 100 | 101 91-5 | 82-5 | 88-3 116-9 1135-8 
3. Textile materials} 100 99:7 96-9 | 89:5 [107.96 |116-34 1139-99 
4. Metals and 100 | 110 108.9 [163-4 195-90 2207-6 [284 
minerals ; 
5. Other commo- | 100 | 115-8 | 109-9 — — |197:7 [906-4 
; dities 
General index- 100 | 109-8 | 100-9 — — |161:99 |182-4 
number ^ 
1916. 1917. 
lst 2nd 8rd áth lst 2nd 3rd 4th 


quarter.|quarter.|quarter. |quarter.|quarter.|quarter.|quarter.|quarter. 


1. Wheat and meat}l47-1 |145-5 [128-6 [184.7 |142-4 |158-6 17:6| 176-6 
2. Other foodstuffs [176-9 |191-05199-9 [189-1 — |230-7 | 240-9| 250-8 
3. Textile materials|160-55/163-99|183-2 219-74[247 [309-7 | 348-5]392-46 
4. Metals and 4600 атт  |398-2 512-5 [572-2 (816-6 |LOL7-1]1045-4 
minerals 
5. Other commo- |287-2 |251:5 |246-7 |253-1 — [324-7 | 340-2) 352-3 
dities 
General index- |240-35/245-8 231-3 202-8 | — |308 | 424-5] 444-4 
number : 
1918. 
186 quarter, 2nd quarter, 3rd quarter, |, 4th Up 
1. Wheat and meat 216-97 249-59 TAE б 
2. Otherfoodstufis | — 253.8 ^ 21-97 330-3 Pod 
3. Textilemateriels | — 498.3 520-89 = E. 
4. Metals _ and | 1171-3 1232-1 129-21 e 
"e ignores 1 
‚ Other commo- 490-8 504-7 4 ge 
dities d заш 
General index- 517-35 566-8 a, =z 
number = 3 ^ 


Nore.—Several gaps were found to occur in the^group data. Some of the 
[шк were filled up by means of an analysis of the БЕУ» obtainable A y 
inear interpretation or by repetition of the figure of the previous period, 2 that 
haye of necessity been Jeft blank and the generalindex figure 18 affected rs 
extent. In any case tre resulting series, although incomplete, give ® P 


indication of the character and intensity of the price variations. 
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averages of the groups. The weight, for example, of the foürth 
group (foodstufls and beverages) in the system of the Board of 
Trade already referred to would have a value almost-dpuble that 
of the other three groups. I believe, therefore, that it is preferable, 
in calculating the general index, to go back to the arithnittical 
mean of the weighted averages of the single groups. Generally 
speaking pi, pm p» + + · will be the weights of the given com- 
modities, and 71, 72, 73, . .- their prices. Тһе sign > refers to 
the whole of the commodities, and the signs 51, Se, 0962700 
various partial groups, во that 
2=61+6%+. 
The arithmetical mean 
. Хт 
i- Ур 

would give undue major importance to the commodities of greater 
weight. In order to avoid this I make use of a method which 
consists, in substance, as Pareto writes in an analysis! which he 
was good enough ёо make of the ideas put forward in my article 
already referred to, of taking as the index 

Sipr бә рт 

Sp * Sop 
Lotsa 

In this way we obtain a value intermediate between that of 
the preceding index and that which would be obtained by simply 
taking as index the arithmetical mean of the prices.” 


1 Published in the Rivista Italiana di Sociologia, 1919. 

2 As Pareto remarks, it is necessary to guard against an illusion analogous 
to that which deludes certain scientists into searching for the best mean. “ AM 
the means are good, each in a special sense. We have to discover not merely 
if a given weighted index is the best but also if, by corresponding to special 
conditions, it is useful to science compared with others.” 

е ^ 
a 
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MARKET PRICES AND CONTROLLED Prices or Foop iw Moscow 
By S. P. Turin. а 
REO 
Wugn discussing the economic conditions in Soviet Russia, one is 


"generally cenfronted with the same remark ; “ Yes, but the informa. 
“tion we get about the Bolshevist rule and the way in which tho 
* Bolshevists regulate the State and social life in Russia ig go 
* contradictory that we cannot decide on its merits.” 

All information of the real conditions prevailing in Russia, given 
by people who do not share the views of the Bolshevists, is received 
with little confidence and carries but small weight, even if such 
information comes from well-known Russian democrats or socialists 
and is backed by statistical figures. On the other hand, statistical 
data emanating from Bolshevist sources, in spite of their spasmodic 
and partisan character, meet with more respect. 

Without trying to explain this phenomenon, the present writer 
would like to draw the attention of the reader to the following 
statistical data which appeared in the official journal of the Russian 
Trade Unions, issued in Moscow on January 30, 1920. The figures 
given were compiled and published by the Labour Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Central Statistical Board and the People’s Commissariat 
for Labour, and their origin, therefore, as the official data of the 
present Government of Soviet Russia, may be counted as above 
suspicion, as not having been invented with the express purpose of 
trying to depreciate the Bolshevist system. 

According to the journal mentioned above there existed in 
Moscow on November 1, 1919, the following prices for food :— 


Market (iM ae Cost in а 

price in price in ment roubles 

roubles. | youbles. | ration. 
1. Bread (rye) s esame 2-0 [15g] | 3150 
Me IASON Mc es E 105 1:19 бт? 29 
ЗОО, 10 1:53 y e. 
4. Potatoes 2. t ERE 26 2.5 S = 
5. Cabbage кле e 19 3-5 = = 
6. Beetroot, carrots, ete. _.... E 25 4 ae = 
7. Sugar and sweets... ... y 600 6:5 E E 
8. Vegetable fats у. — |, 650 5-6 = zt 
9. Animal fats 2 ads ? 658 22.5 T m 
10, Meat cue cor s EIS 4-8 = = 
И Herrngs ... — ..  .. each | 190 4*4 че E 
18. one fish .... ts m per lb. | 125 4-56 a = 
i 5 Е Ете per pint | 52 6-6 = 28 
ү pups 35s ue T с 24-50 is es — 
I dryer а E dem 150 bo mo pu 
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Let us examine the last two columns of this table. We see tat 
the workman receives from the Government a monthly ration of 
154 Ibs. of bread and } Ib. tea. It must be borne in mind that the 
figures given represent Russian lbs., and a Russian ТЬ. is equivalent 
to r4 ozs. So that in English lbs. a Russian workman receives a. 
monthly ration of r4 lbs. 3 ozs. of bread and 3j ozs. of tea. The 
other items of staple foods enumerated in the table are not supplied 
by the Government, and the workman, not to mention other cate- 
gories of the population, is obliged to obtain these as best he can 
on the market or from other sources. This means that the actual 
prices existing in Moscow on November 1, 1919, when the statistics 
were compiled, were not controlled prices, but market prices as 
shown in column 1, and that controlled prices do not in fact exist. 
They are merely issued as decrees, to which no one pays the slightest 
attention. 

In the same journal we come across another interesting fact. 
According to a calculation made on the basis of labour budgets in 
1918, a workman had to spend daily 385 roubles on the market for 
necessary food, and the average wage of a skilled workman in 
Moscow at the time was from 150 to 200 roubles per day. Thus 
we see that even a skilled workman, who receives every attention 
from the Government, can buy only about half the food necessary 
to maintain his existence. 

Without making any comparisons with former times, as the 
conditions have so entirely changed, we should just like to give a 
few figures on food prices which prevailed in Moscow in the year 
1915. These figures now read as a fairy tale :— 


Prices in Moscow in roubles. 


In 1915. | In 192), 
Bread (rye) a s = рег1Ь. 0909  . 100-00 
Groats 5 АТ wats 5 : e 0-08 even 
Potatoes  ... an s A 0-02 26' 
Vegetable fats ^ .. ^ М 0-24 650-00 
Cabbage _.... e pa 2 0-02 . 10-00 


The wages of a skilled workman at the time was from three- 
quarters to one rouble per day, and prices had risen then shops 30 
to 4o per cent. The suffering caused by the tise of.prices a? the 


time was one of the main factors that brought about the Russian 


revolution. It will be the same causes now operating that will 
future actions against the 


dictate to the Russian workman his ) 
terrible economic conditions in which he has to lize. ля 
VOL. LXXXIII. PART Ш. - 
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REVIEWS OF STATISTICAL AND ECONOMIC BOOKS, 


бб. CONTENTS : 
2 PAGE PAGE | 
].—Koren (John). The History аш (5. ала B.) The 
of Statistics: their Develop- ey Sane Unionism 
d Progress in Many (revised edition) „= 491 
ment am 5 180 7.—Acworth(W. M.).. Historical 
Countries нннеее ТЕБ е Railway 
2.—Bowley (A. L.). The Change Ownership seinninn n 493 — | 
in the Distribution of the 8.—Hodges (F.).  Nationalisg. | 
National Income, 1880-1913 482 tion of the Mines .................. 495 
3.—Anderson (В. М.). Effects 9.—Withers (H.). The Case for 
of the War on Money, Credit Capitalism sisese enen EOR 490 ү 
and Banking in France and 10.—Hobson.(S. @.). National 
the United States ................... 484 Guilds and the Stato............... 498 
4.—Carver (T. N.). War Thrift. sone е) Co-operation D 
' in Scotland инш 
хәзи СШ is 829 11.4 Smith - Gordon  (L.) and 
Liquor Business in теа O’Brien (C.). Co-opera- 
Britain апа the United tion in Denmark................ 499 
babes а 487 | 12.— Narain (Brij.). Essays on 
5.—Barker (J. E.). Economic Indian Economie Problems... 501 
Statesmanship 13.—Other New Publications ... 503 


1.—The History of Statistics : their Development and Progress in 
Many Countries. In Memoirs to commemorate the Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary of the American Statistical Association Collected 
and edited by John Koren. xii+ 773 pp., 8vo. Published for 
the American Statistical Association by the Macmillan Company 
of New York, 1918. Price $7 50c. 

“The motive," Mr. Koren tells us, “ that inspired this volume А 
"was to mark the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of the American 
“ Statistical Association by a serviceable contribution to our know; 
“ ledge of statistics." Statisticians have good reason to be thankfu 
both for the happy-motiye and for the form that its fulfilment bas 
taken. Primarily the history is a history of official statistics, 
though private and unefficial statistics—often important, An 
notably so inthe United States—are also touched. No such d 
has hitherto been available. Bertillon's Cours élémentaire gave 
useful outline, but it was hardly more. Meitzen’s work also ee 
quite insufficient for the serious student. John's Geschichte Е 

Š maiply deveted to the literature, ard was cut short at үн rath 
years of the" nineteenth century owing to the unfortunate de 
of the author. Rm 

In the present substantial volume the article for e& 
has been undertaken by an acknowledged authority of th 

To take the coun&ries in alphabetical order as given: Mr. Jolin, 

x deals with Australfa ; the late Dr. Robert Meyer, Austria; р 
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Belgium ; Mr. Godfrey, Canada ; M. Jensen, Denmark ; Protesur 
Faure, France; Dr. Würzburger, Germany ; Sir Athelstane Baines 
Great Britain and Ireland and also India ; Dr. von Buday, Hungary : 
Dr. Verrijn Stuart, the Netherlands ; M. Kiaer, Norway ТУЗ КД 
mann, Russia ; Dr. Arosenius, Sweden ; Dr. Cummings, the federal 
statistics, and Mr. Gettemy,of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statlatica, 
the State statistics of the United States. The promised contributions 
on Italy and Japan were, unfortunately, not received in time for 
inclusion in the volume. Each article, in general, opens with an 
historical survey ; then deals with the existing statistical work and 
concludes—if the author has had the courage to turn prophet— 
with a section on the future, a list of the principal official statistical 
jublications being usually included as an appendix. 

It would be invidious to balance the respective merits of а 
number of contributions of which all are informative and useful. 
but we feel compelled to single out for special mention the 
exceptionally detailed memoir by Professor Faure on France. It 
must have been a labour to compile, but was clearly a labour of 
love, and gives a full and documented history of the evolution vf 
statistical practice in France from the eighth century onwards. 
Some articles, notably that on Russia, have been rendered, in a sense, 
out of date by the chances and changes of war; but a history (if 
accurate) is never really out of date, and such articles will remain 
of service to those who have to use the statistics existing at the 
time when they were written. In the case of our own country, 
Sir Athelstane Baines wrote his account—a little brief but full ot 
- matter—when the Ministry of Health and the Ministry of Labour, 
not to mention other Ministries which may (or may not) perish, 
were not. Of the Prophetic Sections, if we may term them so, we 
would direct particular attention to that by Professor Julin (pp- 
156-65). Like many other writers he complains of over- 


decentralisation and “lack of team-play ” : that “want of co- 
rvision generally ” which Sir 
he case of British statisucs 


for whith a plan is outlined, should 
dation for the staff; but also 


a spacious library and rooms 
“the central statistical service ought to be. Pork” 
4° laboratory where anyone who so desires сап come and Y ora А 
and where the original documents should be always at the disposa. 


of investigators—a course which would often be illegal in this 


country, if the words ** original documents bd : 
literally. A Superior Council of Statistics should replace the Central 


Commission in its consultative functions; it* show as 


nsion in thinking that (р. 35) _ 
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scientific and administrative experts, appointed by the King on 


the recommendation of the learned societies. 

The present writer fears that in his view of the future 
pessimist, 4 pessimist being—not a person who thinks that 
thing is just as bad as it can be and is going to remain ag bad ag it 
can be—but merely a person who really cannot agree with the 
optimist. Let him therefore do penance by citing without comment 
for the encouragement of Youth, the peroration to Dr, North’s 
review of Seventy-Five Years of Progress : “Some of us have faith 
“ to believe that the day of universal justice is coming to the world 
“that it draws yearly nearer, and that in the end it will make 
“international wars impossible. We recognise no agency more 
' effective to this end than the statistical method, through which 
“alone we can gain complete knowledge of ourselves and of other 
* peoples, and measure the relative progress of each and of all, 
“ Thus the science of Statistics in the large sense is the greatest of 
* all the sciences ; for beyond all others it becomes the international 
“bond of union. Behold therefore within the lifetime of the 
'* Association, through this young science of ours the whole world 
“is akin |” 

It will, I am sure, be the hope of all Fellows of the Royal | 
Statistical Society that the American Statistical Association may 
be able to look back upon the next seventy-five years of its life 
with even greater pride and satisfaction in progress made and in 
work accomplished. G.U.Y. 


he ls a 
every. 


2.—The Change in the Distribution of the National Income, 1880- 
1913. By Arthur L. Bowley. 27 pp., 8vo- Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1690. Price 2s. 

Professor Bowley's latest study on the division of national 
income enhances the value of his penultimate contribution to the 
subject. The observations which he lately recorded with respect »>-> 
to the division of the national dividend at a particular epoch become 
now more trustworthy when it is shown that the proportions observe 
ìn one year are apt to remain constant for a series of years. The © 
new observations perform the part of inductions fitted to be the 
test of others, to use the phraseology of Mill. Comparing the 
evidence against the existence of black swans and against that of 
men whose heads grow beneath their shoulders, Mill justly observed 
с 1t was more credible that a bird should vary in its colour than that 

man should vary in the relative position of his principal organs. 


Previous experience showed that the negative evidence against 

. the black swans, though more unanimous, was less trustworthy- 
Now this is the sort of induction about inductions which Professot — . 
Bowley's new brochure supplies. An experience extending OY 
more than thirty years leads us to expect that the proportions ua 
which the national income is distributed will, in ordinary times * 
least, change very glowly. { ; 


Я We had been prepared for this generalization by one of Professor 
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Bowley’s earlier studies. In the Economic Journal for 1901 (p. 
459) he exhibited in parallel columns (а) the total amount paid in 
wages, and (b) the total income above the limit of exersgtion from 
income-tax (with an adjustment of the limit so as to permit 
comparison between different periods). Comparing (а) ant (b), 
for the first quinquennium (1860-64), we find the ratio of wages to 
income paying tax to be 0-85 to unity. For the last quinquennium 
(1897-1901) the corresponding figure is 0-88; and for an inter- 
mediate period (1878-82) 0-80. The stability of proportions is 
confirmed by Dr Bowley’s latest observations of the distribution 
between property and 'abour—classes not defined so simply as the 
(a) and (b) above cited. As now defined, the proportion of property’s 
share to that of labour is found to be 371 per cent, to 62} per cent, 
in 1880; and exactly the same in 1913. = 
The stability thus evidenced is certainly very remarkable. It 
almost justifies the proud title of “Physique sociale” which 
Quetelet claimed for human statistics. It almost exhibits the 
character of physical naturé : the distinction which Bishop Berkeley 
ascribes to the ^ ideas of sense." “They have," he says, “a 
«steadiness, order, and coherence and are not excited at random as 
* those which are the effects of human wills are.” The analogy at 
least serves to emphasize Professor Bowley's conclusion that 
distribution depends upon a fixed system of causation. Like the 
physical constitution, it is not likely to be benefited by unscientific 
practices, remedies suggested by association of ideas and first 
appearances. Such was the medieval practice of blood-letting ; 
such the depletion of profits preseribed by the modern socialist. 
The relation of that simple remedy to the evil which it is intended 
to use is well indicated in some remarks made by Dr. Marshall in the 
course of the discussion on a paper on the Changes in Average Wages, 
read by Mr. Bowley before the Statistical Society in 1895 (Journal, 
vol. lviii, p. 280). “ Mr. Bowley's figures showed the increase of 
“wages to have been a little less, proportionally, than the increase 
* of income in general. But if only half the amount of capital 
“had been saved, the result would have been that the increase of 
" wages would have probably been sméller than it actually had 
“been and yet would have been greater and not,less than the 
“increase of other incomes.” Saas 
` In view of the relation between property and capitalization, the 
inequality in the distribution between labour and property may e 
be such an unmixed evil as it appears at first sight. At чк 
it should not be forgotten that while the relative position P Y 3 
worker is much the same his absolute income has been mereaset 
The matter may be illustrated by а recent Leu су 
The Times. A distinguished physicist, on the strength of a strang 
s . “it is merely a matter of time 
economic theory, had argued that 1 ned aci rete p of 
. before the producers (meaning apparentiy A their appetites.” 
wages and salaries) are left with anything 5* 7 


То which it was pertinently replied that the theory was not borne 


= - 
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е 
out by facts ; since Professor Bowley had shown that the share of 
the national product which accrues to the “ producers " does not 
form & stefdily diminishing percentage of the total. То which 
the first writer, retiring it would seem. from his original extreme 
sosition, retorted with a clever illustration purporting that, even if 
there had been no retrogression in the position of the producing clasg 
that there should have been no progress was highly unsatisfactory, 

The retort is good so long as we confine attention to distribution 
and suppose that improvement 1n that respect 1s the only possible 
advance. But we must take into account increase in absolute 
quantity as well as in proportionate share; for instance, the rise 
of 34 per cent. in real wages between 1880 and 1913, as computed 
by Professor Bowley. There is also a satisfactory transference 
[rom the class of wage-earners to classes with higher incomes. 

No doubt there remains great and undesirable inequality, which 
Professor Bowley does not palliate. The disproportion is, however, 
less serious than it appears at first sight, for a reason pointed out by 
him. One may say with Sir Leo Chiozza Money that “ one half 
* of the entire income of the United Kingdom is enjoyed by about 
“ r2 per cent. of its population." But 16 must be remembered that 
out of that half is taken a great part of the revenue necessary to 
Government, and the greater part of the savings necessary to the 
continuance and increase of production. What is taken in the way 
of taxation can hardly be said to be “enjoyed ” ; and of savings 
the enjoyment is at least deferred. 

Still we do not dispute the author's melancholy conclusion that 
“ the results of the system (the fixed system of causation determining 
s distribution) have not produced a satisfactory livelihood to the 

bulk of the population." Rather, we would associate ourselves 
with Dr. Marshall when in the course of the remarks to which 
reference has been made he said that “he himself desired to see 
. Wages increase at the expense of the incomes of well-to-do classes. 
But, he added that “ we must consider what was possible as well 

as what was just.” ЕУ: 5 


3.—Hffects of the War on Money, Credit and Banking in France 
and the United-States. By Professor B. M. Anderson, Jun. Pre- 
liminary Studies of the Wag, No. 15. vii -+ 227 pp., 8vo. Oxford 
University Press, 1919. : 

Professor Anderson has had the difficult task of compressing 
a very extensive subject into a narrow compass. Of the two 
portiops into-which his book is divided, that dealing with Franc? 
has been made substantially the longer, because, as he exp E 
war-time developments in France are much less familiar to Americ’? 
readers than those in their own country. "The French portion 1° 
also much the better of the two. A great deal of ground is covert 
in a clear and inteyesting manner in no more than 120 pages. 
illuminating prelimfnary chapter on pre-war French finant? 7 
based largely on the attacks of “ Lysis” in La Revue ue 


e is 
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di T/Oligarchie „financière en France." The story of exorbitant 
under-writing commissions on Russian and other foreign loans 
is re-told. That there was a “ money trust" in France, and that 
it misused its power may be admitted. But Profestor КОЛЛАП, 
hardly gives enough weight to the other side of the case. The money 
trust created and maintained a very elaborate and efficient local: 
organization for tapping the savings of the small French investor. 
It is easy to see now that the preference given to Russian securities 
was disastrous. With commendable perspicacity Lysis saw it 

writing during the revolutionary outbreaks of 1906 and 1907. 
But the preference was primarily political. As Professor Anderson 
says in a later passage, much * was invested by patriots who 
* foresaw the war, and felt that they were strengthening an ally 
“who would protect France against the enemy." In the form of 
subscriptions to loans France paid a retaining fee to an ally. As 

a national policy this was successful, for the ally was at the critical 

moment retained : for nearly three years the Russians struggled 

against the Central Empirés at a cost in lives which was more than 

the equivalent of any amount of French milliards. That was no 

excuse for deceiving the French investor, nor need the French banks 

have taken so high a commission as то per cent. for giving their 

patriotic advice. But from the point of view, not of honesty or of 

disinterestedness, but of war finance the consequences were not 

wholly bad. 

Professor Anderson does not quite bring out the special strength 
of a lending nation in time of war. The mere fact that the French 
were in the habit of saving and investing their savings abroad gave 
them great financial advantages at the outbreak of war. Even if 
the investments they held were so ill selected as to be unrealisable 
(and this of course was not universally true), the flow of savings 
could be diverted from foreign investment to meet domestic needs, 
and this of itself would affect the exchanges favourably, and provide 
a margin for the expansion of credit. “ In the first six months of 
“the war," says Professor Anderson, * France was à creditor to 
** all countries and a debtor to none.” Was not this brought about 
partly through the guichets of the Oligarchie financière : 

Professor Anderson endorses the criticisms which have Pm 
almost universally passed upon French war finance. On the 


* whole," he says, “the tax policy in *France has been lamentably 


“ lacking in vigour.” And to this he attributes the need for the 


excessive advances made by the 
He also accuses the private banks of timidity, 1n. 
their loans and disgounts~a ы dislocation of trade 
does he not underestimate the effects of the Si ution: 
Production ceased, demand failed, made m d S the 
unsaleable stocks by means of adjourn e ees de extent of the 
Bank of France. Interesting statistics оше n and Reprise des 
collapse are given in the chapter on Depress” 1 
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* Affaires." "The dwindling of bank advances was the nm 
consequence. *. pora 


The portion of the book devoted to the United States is much leg 
satisfactory than that on France. It is not merely that an atten, 
to doal with so extensive a subject in less than 80 pages is bound a 
"be cursory*and superficial. But much of this precious Space P 
devoted not to an exposition of what actually occurred in the United 
States, but to a pursuit of the Professor's vendetta against the 
quantity theory. 1 

He argues that the rise in prices is due, not to the increase in the 
supply of gold, orto the inflation of the currency, but to the diversion 
of the productive power of the country to warlike purposes. He 

quotes figures to show that “ of the American population normally 
“in gainful occupations, fully one-half are devoting their ае 
“to the prosecution of ће war" (October, 1918). Halve production, 
and you double prices! That is so, if you leave everyone with just 4 
as much to spend on half the supply of consumable commodities | 
But this means that you take nothitg whatever out of their 
incomes, by tax or loan, to meet the cost of the war! In other words 
this explanation of the rise of prices pre-supposes that the war is 
financed exclusively by inflation. 
3 Again Pfofessor Anderson recalls that “ the United States have 
gained, as we have seen, over a billion dollars in gold during the 
|, war. Under ordinary conditions, such an increase in the gold 
К of the country, if expected to be permanent, would lead to a great 
ше in the value of gold." But this time it did not happen. 
| ees demand for ready cash offset the increased supply, 
and, IL prices rose, that was because people valued * guns and 
cannon, powder and shells, food-stufís, carriers and other things " 
pre than before, owing to the intensity of their concern over the 
oe ome of the war. The war in fact made us incomparably richer. у 1 
ee e money more precious, and at the same time made commodi- j a 
пенш, precious 1n proportion than money. The aggregate | ; 
ree ss of the United States had risen, according to Professor@ 
TOI Du n 34 B milliards of dollars in 1913 to 7374 milliards in 
AST. T rs are*worth more than ever! The only drawback 
diffout te y buy less. If this method be followed, wealth is as 
PRR leasure as the sorrows of Mrs. Gummidge, who felt them, 
it w ee alleged, © more than most.” oe 
um rofessor Anderson does not really make the case better when 
26 tries to set off the fall in the pri d i he rise 
) n the prices of securities against the 
m un ae of commodities. Readers of his earlier book, The 
2 ше Г à : 1 | 
ET Wee know that he 15 quit aware of what he calls the 
the fact that Бод and interest”: lié does not D » 
ів во, the low 25 Prices mean a high rate of interest. Bubif that Йй 
And. prices of securities are additional evidence of inflation- 
e o from that, does he really think that the effect of the 
ase c 

х ignored ? рУ of fiovernmont Issues on the stock markets сап | 

= $ ps he would say that these Government issues 9 
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high rates of interest are merely a phase of the increased demand lor 
money. But the belligerent Governments at any rate did not want 
to keep the money, but to spend it. And this brings us back again 
to the G ummidge theory of economic values, : R.G.H. : 


4.—War Thrift. Ву T.N. Carver, Professor of Political Есту, $ 


Harvard University. ' (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Preliminary Economie Studies of the War, No. 10.) 68 pp., 8vo. 
1919. 

Government Control of the Liquor Business in Great Britain 
and the United States. By T. N. Carver, Professor of Political 
Economy, Harvard University. (Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. Preliminary Economic Studies of the War, No. 13.) 
у +192 pp. 8vo. New York: Oxford University Press, 1919. 

[. The author wrote the first of the papers contained in this volume 
while the war was still in progress, and his object was to persuade 
the American public to spend as little as possible on their own 
personal wants, and to lends much as possible to the Government 
for war purposes. When the Americans entered the war they 
profited in many ways from the experience of the European powers 
associated with them, but apparently there were large numbers of 
them who were blind to the discovery which we made early in the 
war, namely, that if the war was to be won business could not be 
carried on “as usual.” In the United States, in fact, a strong 
newspaper campaign was conducted as late as the year 1918 in 
favour of lavish private expenditure. 

Professor Carver's book was published too late to affect the 
situation, but it is an interesting contribution to the literature of 
thrift and saving. He enters into a defence of expenditure on 
luxuries in peace time. His definition of luxuries is “ everything 
“ not required for health, strength and efficiency of the people and 
* not demanded as decencies by. the general consensus of opinion 
* of the whole nation" (p. 15). The last qualification 18 perhaps 
too sweeping. The “ whole nation ? would have a general opinion 
about very few things. It is argued that a community, after supply- 
ing its urgent wants, does better to produse luxüries than to aim Е 
leisure. The former promotes active and strenuous labour anc 
the accumulation of technical equipment, which in the time of the 
nation’s need can be diverted to the production of necessaries (whether 
hing else). Better still than the 
production of luxuries for immediate consumption is the BR 
of a nation's surplus labour to the production of capital go = 
for then the nation will not oly consist of individuals bak ae 
to labour, but will be well supplied with materia eet Е rit 
* duction" All of which leads easily to the conclusion that th 


—saving for the future—is a civic virtue subserving bx cde 
Strength. "The State may, indeed, when the need arises, [uae 
difficulty in persuading its citizens to forego rS coe 
or activities, but it can be done by taxation and in other Чаў 
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"There is a short chapter on the “relation of Wwar-thrift, 4 
“ reconstruction after the war," in which Professor Carver argues ue 
individuals, by lending their money to the State during the wae 
will have’ the money returned with interest to spend after the War 
andso be able to facilitate the re-absorption into ordinary industr 
` of the manpower released from war services. But whereis the money 
coming from to рау back ? Money lent to the State for war purposes 
has been, in general (7.c., apart from that used for the production 
of capital goods, such as machinery, ships, and buildings of a per- 
manent value), as irretrievably lost as if the private citizen had 


spent it on, say, fireworks (the two expenditures are not, of course, - 


of equal merit). Repayment can only be made out of post-war 
production. That is to say, the re-employment (in the mass) of 
demobilized soldiers and munition workers depends, not on what 
was saved during the.war, but on how much the community pro- 
duces after the war. Will Professor Carver say that, since the war, 
employment is less than it might have been because the war was 
partly financed by taxation, in respect of which the private citizen 
has no claim to repayment ? 

IL. In the second essay Professor Carver describes briefly the course 
of Government control over the “liquor trade” in Great Britain 
and the United States of America during the war. In both cases 
the motives of Government action were the same—first, to preserve 
and increase the efficiency of the fighting forces and the working 
population, and-next, to economize the supply of foodstufis and turn 
it to the best use. Perhaps the question of most interest now is: 
why did control lead to prohibition in the United States and not 
in this country ? In America, as in Great Britain, the ery Was 
raised that “ the people would not stand being deprived of their 
drink, and if this were attempted they would refuse to work. In 
the one country it was deemed prudent to conciliate this opinion : 
in the other country, notwithstanding the protests, the outcome has 
been prohibition. 

.. Professor Carver Suggests that the explanation of these resul 
is to be found in the psychology of the two nations. Не states: 
i: The tendency in the old world is to look upon alcohol as either 
P harmless or beneficial when taken in small quantities and w 
Я condemn only the excessive use of it. The tendency of the 
_, Majority on’ this side of the Atlantic (America) is to look ee 

е alcohol with а kind of abhorrence. This abhorrence is apparently 
_, Dot based upon any belief that even the minutest quantities z 
A alcohol are necessarily harmful, and that even the most modera 
E drivker-is therefore doing himself irremediable harm. It is rather 
, based upon the observation that, in a large way, alcohol dos 

great social harm” (pp. 143-44). Drurkenness is condemn? 
on both sides of the Atlantic, but people on this side do not consider 
that the moderate drinker should be penalised by having his Dao 
supply cut off, juss because some persons abuse the drink, W i: 
across the water the bulk of publie opinion favours the root-an 
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branch method due, perhaps, to what Professor Carver states t 
þe “Ше observed fact” that “the tendency towards и = 
© drinking is much stronger in America than in Europe ” (p 146). 

The movement for prohibition had been growing i "nito 
for at least forty years. But general prohibition was not actual 
enacted until after the war. During the war, alcoholic pue 
were prohibited to soldiers and sailors ; and supplies for the civilian 
population were curtailed in order to save food materials. Neverthe- 
less, the circumstances of the war led directly to the success 
of the prohibition movement, although it is too soon to ascertain 
results. In this country, on the other hand, liquor control has 
been relaxed since the war, and we are in danger of slipping back 
into pre-war conditions. Professor Carver is right when he says 
that public opinion on the drink question is very different on thie 
two sides of the Atlantic. 

In a table on p. 19, Professor Carver uses the terms “ production ” 
-and “ imports " of spirits, beer, and wine in the United Kingdom, 
when the figures actually represent the quantities on which Customs 
or Excise duty was paid. The figures given as * exports" are 
also not properly named. The official publieation from which the 
table is obtained (the fifth Annual Report of the Commissioners 
of H.M. Customs and Excise) shows clearly what the figures really 
represent. A.D 


5.__Есопотіс Statesmanship. By J. Ellis Barker. (Second 
edition.) xii 4- 624 рр. 8vo. London: John Murray, 1920. 
Price 16s. net. 

Mr. Ellis Barker is an expert in the clever use of the “ pen of в 
* ready writer." Among constant contributors to monthly reviews 
there can be few who have been more elaborately informed and are 
more agreeably informing. His practised skill in presenting detailed 


fact and collected figures is shown here once again to advantage. 
Ten chapters are appended in this new issue to his treatment of 
oblems arising during the 


the * great industrial and financial pr 
* war,” which was published a year before the actual end of the 
conflict. In half of the 200 pages thus added tothe original доо an 
examination is made of the ** economic position and future " of 
Russia and Japan, of the "' problem ” of the ' British merchant 
* marine” and the “ British inland transport system, „ала of those 
of “ British coal," in view, especially, of the first report of the Sankey 


Commissi се and Housing in Town and Country." 
mission, and of “Land e capital and labour are 


“ In another roo pages the relations L our é 
“ exhaustively А ? amr the author draws-particular айни 
to the two chapters he has written on ** Labour Unrest. ee 
he may, we think, be congratulated on clear and full anal yai ot 
“the causes,” we remain in doubt, after study of his proposa 


DUE - ; d pattern of 
conciliation by what can be described as an d 86 ina 


“ profit-sharing,” whether he has hit on & d 5 rgxanen E 
scheme which, he hopes, will be found to be practical, workable, 
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а * fogical and inevitable." Here indeed, as elsewhere, where he lays 


bare shortcomings in the English railway system, with itg « toy” 
trucks anq its tiny loads, or traces defects of English “ statesmanship Д 
in fiscal'and other matters to mistaken deference to the advice 
and undue regard for the interests of *' non-producers, he ma 
* err from large dogmatism rather than from any lack of confidence, 
Nor, we suspect, will the statistical comparisons, employed effectively 
throughout, seem to suffer from excess of caution, though the 
authorities used, somewhat indiscriminately perhaps, are generally 
named, and legitimate inferences are frequently not fully pressed, 

He owns to a departure from “ logical sequence ” in putting all 
the fresh material of this new edition at the end; and the significant 
fact, more applicable to the older preceding chapters, that they 
reproduce previous magazine articles, must, we believe, be held 
responsible for repetition, if not for discursiveness, in spite of the 
comment which he adds, that they were originally planned 
and written with a view to “ subsequent publication in book form." 
Not merely does the later discourse of the “ inefficiency of British 
“ Industrial Production” in chapter XXIII revert to the earlier 
sermon on the self-same text in chapter V, but the contrast, 
illuminating as it may be, of the output of British and American 
workmen in various industries, with the proper distinction of “ net 
“from gross” product, isinvoked on more than these two fit occasions, 
The opening introduction is certainly needed to exhibit, adroitly 
perhaps rather than naturally, the links binding together the divers 
problems introduced and handled in succession, though it would be 
impossible to dispute their separate importance. Nor do we under- 
stand why opportunity should not have been seized to delete or 
emend statements and reasonings which have been aflected by 
what has happened in the interval between this and the original 
edition. Germany, for example, is still treated as she was placed,. 
and aspired to continue, in possession of territory, occupied during 

з the war but relinquished at the peace; and, happily, we have 
emerged as victors, saddled, in 1920, with a debt of a less amount 
than the 10,000,000,000/. considered not impossible by our author 
two years ago. © ° 

7 Dd . 

Yet the general qualities of his performance may justly be 
considered to” outweigh these particular defects, which we аё 
inclined to conneet with «the influence, perhaps unconscious, RS 

Occasional” composition. By reiterated emphasis, as well as by 
practised aptitude for striking argument and vivid description, he 

. has made trans parently clear and indelibly impressive the outstanding 

e — factse He Каз offered many wise and*opportune suggestions. Me 
can notice here a few alone. The determining influence of coal on 
industrial development is appropriately demonstrated. The хаа 
German wealth is traced to large stores of coal and iron, and £o f^ 
appreciable advantage of great level stretches of country шш 

з communication esrseiallv by: canals ; the lavish employment by có 

. United States of the newest machinery is emphasised ; the importan 
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to France is shown of the recovery of "Alsace and Lorraine, “f 
accompanied bycommand of the coal, in which she has been and 
will remain, comparatively poor, that will be needed for the profitable 
use of the rich deposits of iron in the restored provinces ; the poverty 
of the soil for ordinary agricultural produce, and of the surrounding 
seas in fish, and the bad facilities for internal transport, of Italy are 
duly noted. All these relevant considerations are, with many others 
thrown into bold relief. Similar stress is laid, in the new chapters 
particularly, on such topics as the economic potentiality of Russia 
and the industrial achievement of Japan. : 

Mr. Ellis Barker, in short, leads us on a pleasant journey over a 
large area of broken ground, and he imparts a variety of information 
of enduring interest as well as immediate usefulness. His main 
moral would appear to be that, to succeed, we must " Americanise ” 
our industrial methods and equipment, and, while it may perhaps 
be hinted that the eagerness of our Transatlantic cousins to avoid 
trouble through the discovery and use of labour-saving inventions 
has a two-fold aspect, we cannot quarrel with the declaration that 
* in matters economic prosaic experience is a safer guide than abstract 
“ speculation." For the luminous medium through which our author 
passes that experience in his entertaining and instructive handling we 
are, as we ought to be, sincerely grateful. L.L.P. 


6.—The History of Trade Unionism. By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. (Revised edition extended to 1920.) xv + 784 pp., 870. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1920. Price 215. net. 

In this “ extended ” edition the industrious and clever authors 
have brought up to date their well-known history. The vivid, bold 
account contained in three chapters, one on * Thirty Years' Growth, 
the second on the ** Place of Trade Unionism in the State, : and the 
last on * Political Organization,” limited for this third topic to 
the twenty years from 1900, of fresh developments that have 
happened in a generation, has reached the magnitude of some d 
pages of close print. The whole volume, indeed, has been increase 
in size by about a third, and, through the use of thinner paper, 
it has preserved a shape in which it can be handled p in- 
convenience. But we regret, nevertheless, that, perhaps irom а 


desire which is, not, however, put forward by Mr. ard Mrs. Webb 


themselves, to avoid unwieldy bulk, the bibliography .of the e 
issues should be now omitted. To ihose former editions W 


: is indi i iate stimulus to the 
referred for this indispensable aid and ЕВЕР p d 


student ; and it has not apparently been thought ‹ : РУ 

while to revise or augment. the catalogue. We think thas 
completeness of the book is thereby impaired. ye с to consult 
more readily that, while they hove: ШО Ен UM available 
fresh evidence, such as the Home Office papers per have not 
during the time that has passed since 1600; О АЕ» changes into 


2 ВЗ T 
found it necessary to introduce more than tr 


з A tU 
their “ original interpretation 7 of the ` historical developmen 
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2 ei Trade Unionism in ‘previous periods. We gratefully acknow- 


ledge, in common, we suppose, with most economic st 3 
See debe owing to Mr. and Mrs. Webb for their full, dois, i 
reađabk narrative of that past history, which must be treated 
in many respects as the final story of this important side of the 
- Labour Movement. Their diligence as researchers for the interestin 

tale was no less praiseworthy than their competence as narrators 
Yet a decided bias was even then manifest; and the facts a 
told, pointed to a conclusion favourable to a particular social creed. 
A special moral was astutely pressed throughout. In the present 
edition it appears to us that Mr. and Mrs. Webb have been at far 
less trouble to avoid subordination of the claims, which should 
be paramount with historians, of the plain record of straight detail, 
to the intrusion of controversial comment and the disturbance of 
colouring interpretation. In some instances, indeed, what may be 
regarded, in more than one sense of the term, as choses jugées are 
discussed with gratuitous prolixity; and the animus disclosed 
and the purpose intended throughows are such as to distort and 
mislead. The narrative has the defects, if it possesses the qualities, ' 
of partisan pamphleteering ; it should not, and it will not, we are 
confident, be accepted as definitive or unimpeachable history. 
The twisted view of the Government deliberately planning the railway 
strike of last autumn is perhaps so incredible as to seem absurd; 
but the attitude adopted and the standpoint taken here are not 
dissimilar from those from which the miners’ movement towards 
“nationalisation” is observed. The meticulous labour spent on the 
censure of the judges in the Taff Vale and Osborne cases is equally 
characteristic of the tone and temper of their critics. It may, as 
we have hinted, be charged with disproportion ; it cannot be com- 
. mended for cool detachment or trusted for fair open-mindedness. Its | 

argumentative success is dubious ; forit appears to hug the vulgar 
error which looks upon the law “as an ass.” а 
. Some chagrin, too, or disappointment may, we surmise, mingle А 
with the roseate estimate here made of the advance of Trade Unionis 
from 1890 to 1920. It is indeed ‘noteworthy that the great grove 
- of numbers, which has heen most marked among thé unskilled anc 
the women, can be traced largely to a single cause, affording а fresh 
illustration of the unexpected results of action directed to other 
ends than those achieved, and inspired by different motives from 
those .realised. The recognition by National Insurance A 
of Trade. Unions as “approved” societies has, in fact, le | 
powerful impulse to Trade Unionism. It is also significant the 
- the, big conception, of combination on a wide industrial basis, = 
the threatened use of the ambitious double-edged M T 
direct action, may be aptly regarded as. revivals of old 20 the 
and ancient schemes which found favour at certain periods m tive 
past and were then discarded. But what is perhaps more pm Ў 
to the student, and may cause some amusement to the cynic! bb 
- be found elsewhere in the new chapters. For Mr. and Mrs. 
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jt forward some broad hints of improvement in political 
machinery. They urge, not without cause, that actual trade union 
leaders are not fitted by their training or experience for Success in 
Parliament. The inference is tolerably plain that in thinspkere of 
conduct they might be advantageously replaced by the * intelli- 
« genlsia," who, like our historians, have brought their talenté and - 
their knowledge to the Labour Movement from outside. Yet it 
should be added that it is no more than an obvious, if neglected 
truism to point out that engrossment in statistical and other work 
in the offices of a Trade Unionis incompatible with close attendance 
to political intrigue or other Parliamentary duties. The detached 
bystander wil also observe with some grim satisfaction that 
the authors of this history, who have for a long time held 
and preached the pure doctrine of State Socialism, and still cling, as 
consistently as cruel exigency allows, to the wonder-working of 
trained bureaucrats guiding our industrial affairs, are forced to 
admit, and even to applaud, the fresh, if not contrary, direction given 
recently by the active propaganda of Guild Socialism. They bestow a 
tempered blessing on Mr. Cole, the apostle of that movement, 
and, so to say, “ heap coals of fire ” on the head of one who, though, 
like themselves, a collectivist, has not hesitated to pour opprobriuni 
‘upon those whom he has scornfully described as out-of-date and 
reactionary. Suchisthe remorseless destiny of competitors, however 
ambitious they may be, in wholesale “ reconstruction.” LE 


7.—Historical Sketch of State Railway Ownership. By W. M. 
Acworth. xiv +104 pp., 8vo. London: John Murray, 1920. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 

This “short summary of a] 
three years ago at the request 
for submission to the Newlands Committee of the UM 
Congress, which had been appointed in 1916 to investigate the railway 
position with special instructions to report on the history of Sier 
ownership in foreign countries. In the original paper n E e i 
said of Canada, Mr. Acworth's position as ong of the three J di 5 
Commissioners considering Canadian Tailway. policy pree s e 
him from dealing with the affairs of the Dominion. • That корот 
has now been remedied, but with this exception, the pape has гау 
been substantially revised, the author's opinion being that em E 
Teports and returns relate to an abnormal situation and are there 
practically valueless for his purpose- 

Mods nsnm a thirty-year old statement, made pr ae 
Hadley, of Yale, Mr.-Acworth gives three reasons for ^d military 
going into the railway „business. First, from political an x 

g into y. : as not forth 
. "considerations ; secondly, перше а aei use 
coming ; and thirdly, with the idea 0 ожо ti 
ciens en dins s as lower rates and gregter facilities, 


Pu 
private enterprise has given Or 15 expected to give- 


er o red 
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ong history " was originally written 
of the American railway companies 
the United States 


nterprise Was Ber. 
for their citizens 
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„1% is significant that the two main countries whose railway 
system has remained under private ownerships, Great Britain an 
the United States, are the two which had no mifitary problem 
The geogrephical situation of a country largely Shapes its political 
ideas, and it may well be that but for the Straits of Dover laisser 

. fairt would have been impossible here. Tracing the history of State 
ownership of railways in Mr. Acworth's pages the conclusion seems 
inevitable that the countries which have adopted this system have 
had no other alternative. As has been so frequently pointed out of 
late no country adopted State ownership or operation of railways 
for theoretical reasons, It has been their misfortune that public 
management could never be considered solely as a commercial 
proposition. 

The question of the future of our own transport system is one 
upon which a decision will have to be taken at no distant date. 
The United States railways have already been returned to private 
operation. What lessons can we learn from State ownership and 
operation in the less important half of the railway world? Broadly, 
that private enterprise is bolder than that of the State, and thai 
whilst the latter can raise capital more cheaply it utilizes it less 
economically, and State services may be dearer than those carried 
out by private ownership. 

There is, however, an air of unreality about these comparisons 
between a State-owned, centrally managed bureaucratic railway 
system and one privately owned and subject to the full effects of 
competition. In the early days of railways Parliament made gallant 
efforts to foster the growth of competition, but the force of circum- 
Stances has been too much for it and it has had to give up the 
struggle. As Mr. Acworth himself wrote in 1911: “ Competition is 
“dead. It might have been possible to substitute for it a carefully 
“thought out system of State regulation. No attempt is being made 
8 бо provide such a substitute. "The present position can accordi g ==: 
4 only be very temporary, and the ultimate outcome can hardly e 

other than nationalisation” At the time this was written the 
railwaymen certainly had an “ all-grades " programme, extremely 
modest.as compared with their subsequent demands, which appeat 
to be framed to make company management impossible in future. 
It may, howeyer, well be questioned whether the labourists woul 
desire to replace company administration by a bureaucratic manage 
ment centralised in Whitehall. In America the leaders of Шш 
Railway Labour Brotherhoods, whilst advocating Governme? 
ownership were opposed to Government management, and favoure 
the so-called i: Plumb Plan,” under which, while the publie von 
buy the tailreads, if would delegate their management to a por \ 
one-third of whose members would be appointed by the ee fhe 
of the United States, one-third by the “ official employés 0 " 
railways and one-third by the “ classified employés." from 

There is undoubtedly an increasingly insistent demand vital 
labour for at least% share in the management of the nation 8 
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industries, and Mr. Acworth alludes to Mr. Justice Заке is 
report advocatjng the purchase of the coal-mines, “The difficulties 
in the scheme of administration therein suggested for со [усе 
would be multiplied manyfold if applied o railways, “adeed, 
labourists have yet to learn that the successful M 
nation's coal-mines or railways needs training and capacitic? not 
demanded in the running of a co-operative store. 3 e 
Although difficulties abound on every side a decision as to the 
future of our railways will soon have to be taken: it cannot be 
indefinitely delayed without material injury to the industry Many 
books on economic and social subjects engender more heat than light 
Mr. Acworth's book is not of that kind and is a valuable contribution 
to a most perplexing subject. It would be more valuable still if 
it had an index. WHJ. 


&.—Nationalisation of the Mines. By Frank Hodges. 12-170 pp., 
8vo. London: Leonard Parsons, 1920. Price 4s. 6d. 

Though this is not quite the impression Mr. Hodges wishes to 
convey, the careful readef will gather from his pages, especially 
p. 97, that the state of the coal-mining industry in this country is 
not nearly so black as it is commonly painted. Allowing, as of 
course we must, for the depreciation in the value or purchasing 
power of money, the cost of production of coal was about the same 
in 1918 (which is as far as Mr. Hodges goes) as in 1913, being only 
slightly more than doubled in our currency. Of the money-rise 
from 8s. 2d. to 17s. 6d., wages of persons employed in the industry 
accounted for 6s. rid., rising from 6s. 4d. to 13s. 3d. per ton (Mr. 
Hodges says “ per day,” but this is a slip, perhaps excused by the 
curious coincidence that the wage per man per day at five days а 
week was in 1913 almost exactly the same as the wage per ton, 
owing to the annual output per man being 259 tons). “ Other costs, 
which of course include much wages in other industries, made up 
the balance, rising from 1$. rod. to 4s. 3d. There is nothing out of 
the way in this, as the value of money had sunk to about half what 
it had been before the war. What is certainly remarkable, however, 
is that the, profits and royalties only went up from 18. n. to 
3s. rld. in currency. Considering tke дегега! tendency e е 
depreciating currency to favour profits as against wages and salaries, 
and the notorious immense rise of profits in most of the peat 
industries, it is strange to find Mr. Hedges taking this опе Б 
in the profits as a grievance. From the table on р. 55 р à 
deduce that in 1913 out of the 281 за coal Denuo 

= эйе БТЕ . -hile in 1‹ ou 227 У т 
profits took 55:3 million d PE prodifet in 1913 an& 14 in 


took 31-8—that is 19 per ven ў 
1918. The 32 million P would not exchange for as much com 


modities and services às the 55- с : i 
Я = ronts. 
While making a grievance of the actual money-increase in profits, 


Mr. Hodges at the same time makes a bogey wot А 
арреатапсе and the substitution of a heavy losin cas 2 
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e of tke price of coal unaccompanied by a decline in the Money-cogt 
of getting it. But we may rest assured that if the, value of the 
' pound sterling should rise again to anything like its old amount, 
money^wages and other costs in money will fall whether they, are 
paid by capitalists, bureaucrats or syndicaliste. : 
+ The decline in the output per person employed which has been 
going on for many years is, of course, an unsatisfactory feature, 
But it is, after all, very much what a well-informed inhabitant of 
Mars might expect in the absence of any great mechanical improve- 
ments. The country is getting old: all the coal easy to get at has 
long ago been removed. Its people are getting more refined, and 
a natural result is that it becomes more difficult to get men to work 
long shifts under ground, even ma warm and well-ventilated 
“ atmosphere,” and shorter hours (after a limit long since passed) 
mean less output per man. Recently, of course, the situation 
has been made much worse—we may hope only temporarily—by 
the shortage of new capital, which is the consequence of the great 
disturbance wrought by the war in the distribution of wealth. The 
new rich save nothing like as much as the old rich did ; the money 
taken by the State from the old and the new rich alike, and poured 
out in useless and hampering expenditure, deprives not only coal 
but all other industries of the new machinery which they require. 
It is regrettable to find once more the old story of the great 
economy of transport effected by the division of the country into 
districts to be supplied by particular coalfields. Somebody seems 
to have told the Commission that 700,000,000 coal-ton miles were 
saved by it, and the miners' and so-called consumers' representatives 
on the Commission flaunted the big figure as a triumph of govern- 
ment management without noticing that it meant at most a trifling 
reduction of three or four miles in the average haul of coal trains, 
and that against this was to be set enormous loss and inconvenience. 
to consumers unable to get the kind of coal which suited them. - 
While in one part of the country steam coal was being supplied for 
Open grates, in another the Oxford municipal waterworks was 
carting it back from Littlemore station (three miles by road) after ^ 
it had passed through Oxford station (one mile by road) on its way 
—Littlemore being in District 8 and Oxford in District 7-—and 
such devices were common. all over the country. This precious 
„economy " was dropped long ago, and it is surprising that Mr. 
5 Hodges should revive its unhonoured memory. T. 
; The book is very pleasantly written, and it would be well i 
controversialists on both sides would follow Mr. Hodges’ example 
in the avoidance of mud-slinging. Е.С. 


va 
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9.—The Case for Capitalism. By Hartley Withers. ix -+255 рр” 
‚буо. London : Eveleigh Nash Co., Ltd.,1920. Price 7s. 

+ Thucydides provides a text “ For men and not walls ma 

city.” From this, and whether our own humble rendering 0 d 


is that we cannot meke a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, or that the 


k 
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Kingdom of God must first be within us, a hundred pulpits can be 
eloquent as to dhe impossibility of getting a better constructed 
world without better dispositioned, more industrious and, unselfish 
folk than now inhabit it. But few of them will announce tha? for 
such a world we need less want of thought as well as less wank of 
heart, and that the new order must ensure as great scope for indivi- 
duality, freedom, initiative, invention and enterprise as the one to 
be replaced. In spite of the poet, it is not “ But just the art of 
“ being kind is all this sad world needs." It needs so much more 
than sentiment and goodness, though if these are not present, then 
perhaps the other qualities cannot do their best for life. Few of 
these orations would contain that fine combination of high ethical 
purpose, strong moral sense, profound and simple economics, and 
balanced judgment as to the aims and possibilities of society that 
mark this work. When a writer publishes frequently, we are, by 
experience, apt to suspect that he is over-writing himself and that 
his work must suffer. Despite Mr. Withers’ great literary activity, 


~~ this work is as spontaneous and as fresh as anything he has done, 


~ “ prejudices, knew a little thought they kne 


and seems to be written with inimitable ease. The first part is a 
simple exposition of the place and function of capital in the economic 
sphere and the true inwardness of the “ right to the whole produce 
“of labour.” This has been done before—notably by Mr. Mallock— 

· but it has never been better done, and it is here dressed in its most 
modern garb. The only proper way to review such matter is for 
the reviewer to try it on the sort of person who requires the treat- 
ment and to watch the effect, for he can never judge the eflect truly 
alone. The tale is told with such spirit and such humour that it 
„should carry the reader in spite of himself. No good writer less 
great than this would venture upon Robinson Crusoe economics, 
but he does so with such novelty as to silence the scoffer, and scores 
with the universal appeal of it. 


== Finishing this section with a chapter on the achievements of 
... Capitalism, in an outlook upon life that is both 


a little wistful and 


Whimsical, has a strong love of its wholesome joys. something of an 
Alpine spirit, and a logic that is ruthless but never materialistic, 
Mr. Withers touches some levels which the social reformers who 
write high-toned ethics for the improvemen 
We have the true Ruskin spirit without t І 
social sympathy of William Smart, Marshall i a 
humour than them all. “ Under Capitalism all these ШУ d 
"the light of the-sun, smelt the scent of spring, knew zi aud 
“friendship, made and laughed at good and bad quac 8 
* digested their meals, made their queer guesses e ne а Eu от 
“played games, read, books, cherished their hobbies а Argent 
« w much more, an 


et their way leading others behind them to take up the thread of life 


: B E Р i loth. . Just 

and spin another strip of its mysterious c гй we th 
“ : for us, We точ 
“because it has not created an earthly XE It is true that 
ә a 


“ it down and put an untried system in its P 


he well-dressed rant, the 
s catholicitx, with more 
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е “ wart of our population has lived and continues to live under circum- 
“ stances of which our civilization has every reason tà be ashamed > 
7 In the second half, Mr. Withers deals with the constructive 
proposalsedt State Socialism and of its rival and opponent Guild " 
Socialism, and is about as trenchant and devastating as any critic 
«has Çet been. His haunting fear is that life will cease to be bn 
adventure and become a drill. Standardisation, Prussianist теп]. 
mentation, and an appalling loss of personal liberty, with no rad 
increase in material welfare, must be our lot. If we cast out Seven 
devils we shall certainly get seven others just as restless, “No 
“rearrangement . . . will do any good that fails to produce 
“ good and sound men and women, any more than the most cunning 
** cooking-stove will make a good omelette out of bad eggs.” Ina fair 
criticism of the virtues and possibilities of bureaucracy, he shows 
that we have no reason to suppose that either now or by future 
development within our age can we expect to be equal to the gigantic 
task of the wise and detailed direction of our economic life, our likes 
and dislikes, our rewards and punishments, that either of these 

great alternatives to modern society would demand. TOS 


10.—National Guilds and the State. Ву S. G. Hobson. xvii + 
406 pp., 8vo. London: Bell and Sons, 1920. Price 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Hobson has already written on “ National Guilds” and 
“Self-Government in Industry." The present book, though mainly 
a reply to critics, tells its own story in sufficiently plain language, 
much being ordinary economic doctrine disguised in the terminology 
of the Guild Socialists. Continuous thinking does not come easily 
to the man in the street, and working men are neither better nor 
worse than other folk in this respect. Yet it appears from this book 
that to be guildsmen they will need to think seriously and con- 
tinuously, with a larger outlook, and more public spirit and wisdom 
than are common anywhere among us. NC 

The ideal of Marx was a society of free men, with common 
ownership of the means of production, consciously employing their 
individual powers of labour as a social function, with a view to use, 
not profit (das Kapital I, Section 4). This remains the typical 
modern socialism, but it tikes different forms. There is the bureau- 
cratic, with the State allimportant ; there is the decentralizing: 
with the emphasis on the constituent groups, even as in the politica 
philosophy of Figgis and Mr. Laski. In the language of American 
politics, the oneis Republican, the other Democrat. Guild Socialism 
is of the iatter class. Holding that the State should own all matena 
property, it holds also that the whole body of workers ina particular 
trade should be a güild, owning, controlling,.and disposing of their 
own labour. Employment for wages is to Cease and each self- 
governing craft is to place the necessary surplus (which we Де Pu 
not call profits) at the disposal of the community for the vanou ыш 
“services thereof (еды 9, 48, 57 note, 77). The details of the propos? 
are not a subject fer this journal, The author himself is not always 
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sure they are practicable (е.7., 15); but about his general- sc р 
he is as confident as Robert Ози “А ae ple e 
с formation," he tells us (97). It would need to be, fo? amen wie: 
postulates of the scheme are change of heart and growth of intellec 
Jf the small self-governing workshops of the Christian Soci 
broke down, from lack of wisdom and training, the E 
guild embracing all the workshops of a trade can hardly be within 
reach of the workers without preparation. М 
Mr. Hobson has himself well described the difficulties of control 
and management (85). There are other passages which appeal even 
to the unconverted reader. Such are the account of the Influence 
of the War on Labour (226 seq., cf. 280), the chapter on the Work- 
shop (172 seq.), and that оп the Civil Service (292 sey.). When Mr. 
Hobson touches on currency, he is less helpful. It is impossible for 
such theorists, with all their efforts, to rid themselves of the present 
monetary basis of trade and production. А new kind of money and 
credit is hinted at (184, 250, and Pref. XT), but there is no more than 
a hint. The impression is given here and there that the new plan 
will be Barter (e.g., 118). Many economists have described foreign 
tradeso. Butevenin foreign trade we need a measure of value; the 
experiment of Owen’s Equitable Bank of Exchange with its Labour 
Notes and all their difficulties would hardly be worth repeating. 
Tt is known from the daily newspapers that Mr. Hobson has 
taken the chief part in the work of the Manchester Building Guild, 
an experiment which will be watched with great interest and | 
sympathy even by sturdy individualists. H 
Many of us are prejudiced against Socialism as tyranny wherever 
found. Thereismuch in this book to justify the prejudice (e.g., 221). e 
Tt depresses us also to hear that under the new régime our members i 
of Parliament are likely to be mere delegates (123), in spite of | 
Burke's time-honoured warning. But we recover our spirits when 4 
we go back to the concluding words of our author's Preface (xvii): 1 
* The threat of the compositors not to print certain opinions dis- | 
D 
| 


` 


** tasteful to trade union sentiment had better be considered yen 
** seriously before it is accepted as a principle. Ala; uento comm 


md rre; it was inci ‘way strike; but the pre- 
d la guerre; it was incidental to the ratlway strike ; 
ition of and publish what we do 


It is more precious to the 
: аса 
ustrial organisation. A 

J.B 


* servation of our right to speak, write, 
** veritably believe is a cardinal matter. 
* community than any conceivable ind 
saying worthy of all acceptation. 


11.—Co-operation in Scotland. By James Lucas, ie pps | 
Sins. x 5. (International €o-operative Series, de Fd ni 

Co-operation in~ Denmark. Ву Тез gum "n -operative 
. © б. O'Baen, MA- 74 pp, Bins. x5, (Internation а 
àe Serres, No.4.) 1919. Manchester: The Co-operative Du : 
Holyoake House, Hanover Street. Price 2s. 60. еасл. Eod 


j i i го beoks belong 1 
The object of the series to which these two be 
to be to Brave both the student of co-operation and the genere 2 


- 
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reader to obtain knowledge of the co-operative movement. Volumes ~.2 & 
for England and Sweden are in course of preparation; and the authors | 
of the xolume for Denmark have also contributed one for Ireland, 
Others will be published shortly. 

Мт. Lucas surveys the early days of co-operation in Scotland 
His book’ is based mainly on the pioneer History of Scottish (0. 
operation by Sir William Maxwell, who was the chairman of the 
Scottish Wholesale Society, but he goes further back in tracin 
the genesis of co-operative organisations, as far back indeed as the 
time of William the Lion, a.D. 1179. Of modern co-operative 
stores, Maxwell dates the earliest at 1770, when a weavers’ friendly 
society at Keswick combined to purchase oatmeal in bulk, and 
divide it among the members. One formed at Govan in 1777 
survived until 1909 and then had to close its doors. It is curious 
that the same fate attended the Hull Flour Mill in England after 
an existence nearly as long. Е Ù 

It was at New Lanark, in Scotland, that Robert Owen founde 
his mill; but Mr. Lucas rightly urges th&t this “ was not co-operation, - 
* but benevolent and skilful despotism. Co-operation teaches men 
“to do things for themselves. Owen did things for them.” He 
quotes as a typical society of those which originated upon the 
revival of the co-operative movement in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the St. Cuthbert’s Society, Edinburgh, established 1859, 
and traces its history and progress. As a type of the productive 
society, he cites the Paisley Co-operative Manufacturing Society, 
registered in. 1863, which has extensive factories in and about 
Paisley, and the United Co-operative Baking Society of Glasgow, 
which is a federation of societies. Greatest of the federated class 
of society is the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, founded 
in 1868. Statistical tables appended to the volume show the progress 
of this institution from that date to December, 1918. In the twenty — à 
years 1898-1918, its shares subscribed by other societies increased nag: 
from 223,669 to 597,883; those subscribed by its own employees. 4) 
from 5,054 to 25,791 ; its total capital from 1,333,078l. to 5,778,569/559 
its net sales for the year from 4,692,330]. to 19,216,763. ; Its net 
profit from 165,587. to 481,318]. The rate of dividend, which had 
varied from 7d. to od. was reduced to 51d. in the year 1917 and 
1918, probably on account of the war. The retail distributive 
co-operative*societies in Scotland had, in 1911, 406,411 members, 
equal to 8} per cent. of the population ; their sales were 15,242,951 
on 3l. 4$. per head of the population, an average of 37l. 10s. for eat 
member. In 1916 the co-operative societies of Scotland. ha 
E: 5149321 members, ‘and a retail trade of 24,065,2140. Or nearly 4 } 

per member ; their wholesale trade was 12,287,448]. or 51 per cent. E 
of the retail trade. The volume is illustrated by thirteen photo- 25 
graphs and has a bibliography. - zt A 
The book on co-operation in Denmark tends to show that-tie 
Movement in tlf country has been the foundation of national 
à prosperity. The great majority of the population of less than 
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- three millions are farmers, and the conditions of the movement are x 


widely different from those of the co-operative movement in Great = 
Britain. The authors discuss the political events which have led 
to the adoption of the co-operative system in Denmark. The first 
co-operative creamery was founded in 1882. It is pointed oat ар 
the legal constitution of societies is different from that of societies 
in the United Kingdom. The period for which a creamery is formed 
is generally from ten to fifteen years. Within that time all borrowed 
capital must be paid off out of profits. At the end of it the members 
may start again. We are informed that co-operative credit societies 4 
play only a small part in the movement. The first distributive ` 


store was founded in 1866, on the model of the Rochdale Pioneers. 
A wholesale federation was created in 1871. There are in Denmark 
400 cattle breeders’ societies, 250 pig breeders’ societies and 270 e 
horse breeders’ societies. The authors are of opinion-that the 
co-operative movement in that country has triumphantly sur- ^ 
mounted the difficulties it had to face during the war. T 

The statistics given im the volume do not correspond with those m 
in the volume for Scotland, and it would perhaps be an advantage 5 
if the general editor of the series could arrange for as nearly uniform ] 
a-set of statistical tables in each of the volumes belonging to it as 
could be obtained. By 1892 there were 800 creameries, and in 
1914 there were 1,190. The distributive societies were 500 in 
1890 ; and in 1915 there were 1,488 such societies in affiliation with 
the Danish Co-operative Wholesale Society, having 232,128 members, 
a distributive trade of 3,058,333l. and reserve funds of 139,583. 
A bibliography is appended to this volume also. . К 

The Co-operative Union is to be congratulated on its undertaking. 
The series of small handy volumes to which these two books belong’ 
will serve admirably to interest the public in the movement now i 
making progress in so many countries, and to enlighten them as to 
its methods and its, possibilities. In our own country, at least, 
these have been much misunderstood. The variety of the forms in | 
which the movement expresses itself in the different connie a 
taking colour from their varying necessities and modes of thoug E 
is well brought out in small treatises Jike these, written by weii- 
informed authors, in a popular and pleasing style. . EB 


i 2 отв. By Brij Nerain, М.А. 
12.—Essays on Indian Economic Problems. By Brij А pu 
307 рр., Bye Lahore: Panjabee Press, 1919. Price Rs. 2:8 as. 


This little collection of essays Open? with а E s 
minded protest against the*misconception ROO um ogee 
‘economists that their science, 88 expounded n xs Тт Ta 
applicable to their country, the conditions of wi 


. " P 1 t 
different and independent set of principles. ihe. ee a е 
contrary, thinking historically, looks upon а carded on under 
scientific expression of the rules of sound business 


the social and material cenditions of contemporary life. Hs noes : 
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accordingly, that the conditions prevailing in India аге аз susceptible 
of elucidation on the general principles of economic Inquiry as the 
very different facts to which that method has been applied in other 
countries. There is something in all this which, to those whose 
memury reaches back half a century, recalls what may be called, 
without irreverence, a notable *' set-to " in the House of Commons 
between Mill and Robert Lowe, the former defending political 
economy against the damaging claims made on its behalf by the 
latter. “In his Right Hon. friend's mind," said the philosopher, 
“ political economy appears to stand for a set of praetical maxims, 
e So far from being a set of maxims and rules to be 
* applied without regard to times, place and circumstances, the 
* function of political economy is to find the rules which govern 
“any circumstances with which we have to deal—circumstances 
* which are never the same in any two cases." It is true, as our 
author points out, that in the last twenty-five years, and even 
within half that time, the “ modernising” of India has made 
remarkable progress in certain directions ; but fundamental factors, 
such as the pronounced agricultural bias, village communal life, 
and above all, the influence of caste, are inimical to a rapid industrial 
revolution, and some of the changes to which he refers may: be 
tending towards results which cannot yet be foreseen. Great 
importance is attached by the author to the development of home 
industries, and he is in full accord with the Industrial Commission 
on this subject, including their support of increased State activity 
in fostering manufacturing enterprise. Like all Indian economists, 
he regards the cause of home manufacturing as hopeless as long as 
the “infant industries ” are liable to be flooded out at any moment 
by foreign competition. He is in favour, therefore, of adequate 
protection against the rivalry of highly developed industrial com- 
munities, such as those of Europe, Japan and the United States. 
Tt follows that he is equally strenuous in his objection to leaving 
any breach in the wall in the form of Imperial preference. Here, 
however, he is on ground which seems less familiar to him. His 
essays upon the course of prices in India will be read with interest, 
especially as they inélude information and some points of view not 
usually available in this country. Interwoven with these are his 
views on the éurrency question, to which he has devoted much 
careful attention. He advocates the substitution of a gold currency 
for a gold exchange, and in this he is not without influential support 
m various quarters. In the present chaos of international finance, 
however, a drastic change in any one country is unlikely to have 
the reaults anticipated, and deflation” will probably be brought 
about by means operating indirectly and gradually. Most of the 
essays here collected were published in Indian periodicals, and it 
18 to be hoped that the author will continue to contribute in this 
way to enlighten his readers upon other difficult economic questions 


similar to those to Which he has here given much acute and sedulous 
consideration, J.A.B. 
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The American Labor Year Book, 1919-20. Edited by A. Trachten- | 
berg. 447 pp. 8vo. New York: Rand School of Sozial Science 
1920. Price $2 net. : 

[A useful compilation for all interested in labour questions, more espctially 
in the United States. This is the third issue of the Look, and the 
material, though new, is based largely on articles which appeared in 
earlier issues, which are, however, not superseded by the present volume. 
The book is divided into the the following parts :—(1) Labour during 
the War, dealing with the economic, political and legal effeets of the 
War on Labour. (2) The Labour movement in the United States. 
(3) Labour and the law, reviewing decisions affecting labour generally. 
(4) Social and economie conditions, dealing with the cost of living, 
profiteering and other social topies. (5) The International Socialist, 
Labour and Co-operative movement. (6) The Socialist movement 
in the United States. There is a fair Index, and the book on the whole 
is a useful record of the Labour, Socialist and Co-operative movements 
in the United States and other countries.] 

Bogart (Ernest L.). Direct and Indirect Costs of the Great World War. 
(Carnegie Endowment for,International Реасе.) vi-- 338 pp., 8vo. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1919. 

[This book is an amplification of Professor Bogart's earlier pamphlet 
on the cost of the war, which was published in 1918 and noticed in the 
Journal for March, 1919. The demand for the earlier work was so 
great that it was decided to issue a new edition, and the opportunity 
was taken to go into the matter more exhaustively, with the result that 
the present work is virtually a new book. The comparisons of the cost 
of the war with estimates of national wealth and national income, to 
which exception was taken in the Statistical Journal, have been omitted 
in the present volume, and there is a most useful bibliography and an 
index.] x 

| * Economist." The Economie Crisis in Europe. 30 рр., 8vo. 

{ London: British Periodicals, Lid., 1920. Price rs. net. 

brief and readable account of the present economie state of 

Europe and of its causes, written for the uninformed. The facts are 
clearly given, with enough figures to drive them home, and а list of the 
half-dozen books on which both facts and conclusions are based 
indicates the way to ampler knowledge.] 7 

Elbourne (Edward T.). The Management Problem (Manufacturing 2d 
Problem Series). 144 pp., 8vo. London: The Library Press, i 


Ltd., 1919. Price 4s. 6d. net. Ee A : 
[As might be expected from the name on the title-page, ш isa поа 
practical contribution to the literature of industria poni s Rum : 
The conclusions are, in fact, the outcome of experience gaine nu is s 
author's own firm during the war period. Mr. EE а xu 
principles on which reconstruction should be based- begun fore 
the economic—the one to be expressed in d ede irem Be 
output; and goes on to explain the actua ШШ ЫЕ ЕЕ, 


results may Бе secured. He ОВзбку а ае РЕЗИ 55 
шр; тае NEA vast, апа, describes the system Ix 
Rm cn at m himself and his partner redgh the — — 


labour administration arrive P CCS IDE : 
agency of a Works Investigation Officer Ese a Wore е m ; 
Committee. As regirds output, he favours 5 d bonus systems Е 


by results, e ain ing e premium an 

: suit 2 pl s the working of th р! У 

“at pucr A use, and discusses production control in its application 
Se, 


MIA ME 


[А very 


; facturing: 27 
7 to the Engineering Trades. On the matter of manufa : ng pol 
4 ge 528, 801. . 


* See also * Additions to Library." ра 
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Elbourne (Edward T.). The Management Problem—Conjq, 

he heartily and even gratefully endorses the findirigs of the Board 
Trade Departmental Committee on the posilion of the En zineeri of 
Traces after the war, and advocates a thorough re-organisation and 5 
ordination on the American lines of obviating waste by working ines 
« large units and with as much standardisation as possible, ] аз 

Fisheries “її the Great War, being the Report on Sea Fisheries for 
1915-18, of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. Parts T 
and П. Cmd. 585. 8vo. 1920. Price 2s. net, 

[It is not often that the Report of a Government Department can be other. 
wise than somewhat prosaic. In this one, however, there are pages 
which are stirring reading, and reflect the courage of the men who kept 
the seas despite the fact that to its normal perils were added the 
dangers of mines and submarines, and the sudden attacks of ehem 
surface vessels. In addition, the report deals with the various 
activities of the fishing industry during the war, and shows its vital 
importance to the country as а whole.] 

Gaitie Committee. Report of the Departmental Committee 4 
appointed to investigate Mr. A. W. Gattie’s proposals for improy- E 
ing the method of handling Goods and Traffic, and to consider "9 ` 
the practicability of the introduction of any of the suggested 
improvements into the existing Transport System. Cmd. 499, 
19193 

[The Committee, which included those having experience of transport 
both by land and sea, examined 36 witnesses, and accepted all evidence 
that was offered from whatever source, The present system of handling 
goods traffic and the attitude of the railway companies to the proposed 
scheme were examined, and also estimates of its cost. The Committee's 
objections to the scheme fall under seven heads, and these are given in 

detail in their report, and clearly show its impracticability.] 

Jenkins (D. Т). The Sea Fisheries. xxxi-+ 299 pp. 8vo. 
London: Constable and Co., Ltd., 1920. Price 248. net. 

[This handsome volume has been compiled with a view to giving in handy 

` form information as to fishery administration and the conditions under 
which the sea fisheries are generally carried on. The author has been « 
in the service of the Lancashire and Western Sea Fisheries for many 
years, so he is well fitted for his task, which deals with the subject in 

all its aspects. The book consists of some thirteen chapters, with 

statistical appendices, a bibliography:and an index. The first chapter mu ИЕ 

, deals with statistical methods and the collection of statistics in the Us 
three divisions of the Kingdom, and the efforts that have been made : 

to improve anc extend them at different periods are fully described. 
Attention is also called to certain defects still in existence, such as the 
lack of uniformity in thercompilation of the statistical data of the English, —— 
Scotch and Irish Fisheries, and the incompleteness of the returns of УЧ 
the numbers employed in the industry. Other chapters deal with the B 
methods of fishing, the rise of the herring fisheries, the development —— 

. of steam trawling and legislation in regard to sea fisheries. As regards 
legislation for the protection and development of fisheries, the author, _ 

who is a barrister, states that it bristles with difficulties, and must be ы. 2 

oof an internatiotal character to be effective. Chapter 8 deals with the aa 

Inshore Fisheries, and the author contends thére should be remunerative Л 

employment for those engaged in it without curtailing the field of ч 

operations or the dividends of the steam fishing companies., The | 

education of fishermen and scientific research are also discussed,'and, in : 
. a final chapter, Foreign and Colonial Fishery Administrations are 

briefly thougls, dequately reviewed, and references given to the books 

dealing fully With fisheries in the countries in question. The war 
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naturally influenced the fisheries of North-East E 
extent; the author considers, however, nb p pore vil Ee wee 
_ 2 transient nature, and that the fisheries wili soon recover] Ae 
Milnes (Alfred). Economics for To-day. An elementary view. 
256 pp. 8vo. London and Toronto: J. M. Dent апе’ Sons. 
Ltd., 1920. Price 3s. 6d. net. s 
[Another of the authors useful contributions towards spreading the 
comprehension of rudimentary economie facts. In this case the 
presentation is elementary in the extreme—a slight sketch of a wide range 
of country. "The main divisions are (1) Making; dealing with demand 
supply and production; (2) Preliminary View of Exchange; (3) 26, 
Sharing the Produce, Rent, Earnings, Labour, Interest, Profits; (4) 
Exchange, Credit, Banking, Foreign Exchange, Index number, &с. 
The treatment is easy and allusive, as may be seen from such headings 
in the index as “Robert Burns" and * Danegeld.” The statement on 
p.217 that the clearing banks are “at present eighteen in number” 
might have been corrected in a book issued in 1920.] 
Ministry of Food. First Report of the Departmental Committee on 
the Wholesale Food Markets of London, February 23, 1920. . 


Cmd. 634. 1920. 3 
[The Committee was appointed to consider whether the existing markets 
were generally adequate, and to report on the influence of wholesale 
market facilities on food prices, and on any possible improvements in the 
wholesale distribution of food by means of public markets. Though the 
Committee have not finished their inquiries, they have heard sufficient =. 
evidence to convince them that in the case of certain markets, improve- { 
ments and extensions are urgently пеейей; and they find there is no 
existing authority to deal with this question. Their first report, there- 
fore, is limited to the question of the constitution of a market authority 


for London.] 


Penzer (N. M.). Cotton in British West Africa, including Togoland 
and the Cameroons. (Federation of British Industries.) 53 pp., 
8vo. London: T. Murby and Co., 1920. Price 5s. net. 


[A useful book containing, in handy form, the information available as to 


the methods of cultivation and the varieties of cotton at present grown x» 
on the West Coast of Africa, and on the possibilities of its extension. 


2 Eu io : ke 
The book opens with an historical sketch of the industry and of t iz 
work of the British Cotton Growing Association. The Lake ise ES 
District is also described, and such see EE. зе n 5 
brought together. There is a full and impartial bibography: = 
Profit Sharing and Labour Co-Partnership.. Ministry of pane К 
(Intelligence and Statistics Department). Дер "s e > 
Sharing and Labour Co-Partnership in the United Aingdom. 


Cmd. 544. 8vo. 1920. Price zrs. net. — Er : 
[The last Report on this subject was issued in B m ee long pren 
out of print, and as there have been many inquiries dE a е 5 id 
it was decided to issue a further general sur f the "d eeu 
in this country. The Report is divided into two parts, ealing. 
with profit-sharing in -businesses other than ¢ 
and the other «with schemes of this nature WOT 
societies. А section of the Report 
pretation of the toms А Ваве а 
ае > because they are often used 1 : : eine te 
Bav existence towards the аа о у. со ше: eb 


f some 380 schemes which n staged вк one ag 
Md 1865, one of them dating from 1829 dec 
fact that a wave of interest in profit-sharing 15 gel J 


periods of industrial unrest-] 255 
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Schooling (William). Value for Money. The Influence of Wise 


Spending on National Prosperity. 156 pp., буо, London ; 

Sir Isaac, Pitman and Sons, 1920. Price 25. 6d. net. н 
[The subject and the object of the book, which are but hinted at in the 

title, are conveyed in the introduction, where the author States that it 

^is an attempt “to show the soundness of the social and economic 
“foundations upon which " the War Savings Movement “is built up 
“and . . . the consequences . . . which will follow 15 
“ continuance and development." The book is, in fact, a reasoned plea 
for National Saving for the sake of both individual and national 
advantage. The real cost of the war and its distribution, the methods of 
financing war, inflation, and waste. are some of the matters incidentally 
dealt with on simple lines; tables of the yield of National Savings 
Certificates are given, and a scheme is formulated for investment cin 
a large scale at cumulative interest without dividends, income tax 
being paid on a uniform amount, representing the average annual yield. 
The advantages of Savings Certificates in relation to Group insurance 
schemes are shown in the last chapter on Pensions and Policies. ] 

Strakosch (Henry). The South African Currency and Exchange 
Problem. 34 рр., 8уо. Johannesburg, 1920. Price 6d. 

[This pamphlet had its origin in a request; from the Prime Minister of the 
Union for the author's views on the curreney problem as it affects 
South Africa, a solution of which on right lines is of vital importance to 
the country. It is a careful survey of present economic conditions in 
South Africa, and an examination of the proposals made by the Gold 
Conference which met in Pretoria in October last. It is suggested that 
“Treasury Gold Certificates " be created, and that there should be 
deposited in the Treasury sufficient gold coin or bullion which, taken 
at the standard price, would redeem the whole outstanding issue of 
the certificates. 

A revision and unification of the banking laws of the Union is also urged, 
and the establishment of a Central Reserve Bank on the lines of the 
Federal Reserve System of the U.S.A.] 

Zorn (John). Thoughts on a Capital Levy. 50 pp. London: 
St. Clement’s Press, 1920. Price 2s. net. Я 

[Mr. Zorn has continued to meditate since the publication of his former 
“ Thoughts,” noticed a year ago and embodied in this larger brochure. 
The scope and result of this may be learned from his “ Conclusions,” 
which are, in the main, that since National Debt forms no part of 
effective capital wealth, the abolition of debt held internally is & 
matter of re-arrangement of claims and eredits ; that redemption would 
on the whole involve less hardship and injustice than retention; that 
redemption can be effected without any loss of national productive 
power, especially if liberal bank credit be afforded to business; that 
abolition could be made by a scientifically graduated capital levy, 
but that a tevy on war-time profits would be impracticable and unjust ;. 
and that abolition of debt, would, by reducing the rate of interest, be of 
Immense benefit to production and trade. ‘These conclusions are the 
answers to six questions posed at the beginning of the essay, and are 
arrived at by the reasoning and on the figures shown in the intervening 
pages. Though the paper was written in anticipation of this years 


Budget, she autho's clear presentation of the matters dealt with should 
Still be serviceable. ] 
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The Trade Returns for April show a considerable reduction in 
the value of the imports, in comparison with the totals for the 
previous months of the present year. A very large reduction is 
shown in the imports of raw cotton. The value of the exports 
of produce and manufactures of the United Kingdom reached 
106,252,000l., the largest monthly total ever recorded. Of this 
amount articles classed as wholly or mainly manufactured accounted 
for 88,689,000l., an increase of 5,300,000]. on the value for March. 
Since the armistice, these exports have expanded rapidly from 
31,547,000l., the value for December, 1918, as will be seen from the 
figures given below, which show monthly averages for the quarters. 
of 1919 and the values for the four months of 1920. The figures. 
are given side by side with the values of the net imports of raw 


materials in each period :— 
M—————————————————— 


Net imports of raw | 
materials and articles | 
mainly 

unimanufaectured, 


Exports of articles 
wholly or mainly 
manufactured. 


| 

1919— 27020. оо, 
First quarter (monthly average)... 40,265 40,611 
Second ,, у; 5 xe 45,006 40,571 
та д, : » pe 59,899 54,638 
Fourth ,, а S A 63,116 67.753- 
1920— T 
January, с КОЛДОО M 61,094 oa ee 
February SAT ae 64,41 66,733 

З A EE 57.11 | 83,387 
March c "E uc x 57,773 GARA 
April We. 29 Sie 2 58,816 | 88,689 


eee 
The net imports of raw cotton since August’ 1, 1919, me 
amounted to 18,304,000 centals, a reduction of only 20 5,000 centa 
compared with the corresponding period of 1913-14. Te it 
sponding values for the two periods show an increase from 60,2 ue p. 
to 227,136,000]. For the corresponding period a year ку 1 m 
imports amounted to 11,409,000 centals -valued at 112,1 1m ; 
The exports of cotton yarns and manufactures have EU S 
189,190,000. during the twelve months. ended i. e d х 
3-294,405,000l. during the corresponding period nape a ze үз 
= 42 per cent. and 37 per cent. respectively of € e total v o 
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exports classed as wholly or mainly manufactured in the two periods 
of twelve months. fin 

The summary given below shows for the twelve months ended 
April 50 an excess value of net imports over exports of United 
Kingdom produce and manufactures amounting to 648,230,000], 
compared with 747,790,000l. in the twelve months a year earlier, . 
The net imports were valued at over 26 per cent. more than in the 
twelve months ended April, 1919, and the domestic exports at over 
Зо per cent. more. - ; 

A considerable recovery is shown in the tonnage of shipping 
entering and clearing with cargoes in the foreign trade, the entrances 
for the twelve months ended April being 37 per cent. more and the 
clearances over 42 per cent. more than those of a yr earlier. 

The estimated weight of the imports, as published in the Board 
of Trade Journal for the twelve months is 42,179,000 tons, of which 
13,423,000 tons represent the estimate for the four months, January 
to April, of the present year. For the four months a year earlier 
the estimate is 10,207,000 tons. The exports of United Kingdom 
products are estimated at 15,358,000 tons in the four months of 
1920, including 11,858,000 tons in respect of coal, coke and manu- 
factured fuel, and at 14,533,000 tons in the corresponding period of 
1919, coal, coke and manufactured fuel accounting for 12,410,000 . 
tons. The estimates for exports of foreign and colonial merchandise 
are 626,000 tons for the four months of 1920, and 376,000 tons for 
the period of 1919. 

The values of the principal classes of merchandise imported and 
exported in the twelve months ended April, 1920, and 1919, respec- 
tively, are shown in the following table. The figures have been 
adjusted, so far as possible, in order to fall in with the changes of 
grouping consequent on the operation of the revised import and. 
export list from the beginning of the present year :— 


3 (00's omitted.) e —À 


» | Twelve months | Twelve months | Increase (+) 
ended ended or 
a >| April, 1920. April, 1919, | decrease (—)- 
:'000. £'000. 227000. 
765,248, 601,521, | + 163,427, 
758,045,» 411,991, | + 346,054, 
341,611, 829,676, | + 11,935, 
5,508, 6,387, |— 884 ў 
; т f 
Tom merchandise SORT sS 1,870,407, 1,349,875 + 5205333 А 
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e | Twelve months Twely f 
raag t Twelve month шекеме (F) 
April, 192), Aprii, 1919. | Decrease (-), 
Exports of produce and manu- | #7000. 2009. 87000. a 
factures of the United Kingdom, ` 1 
value f.o.b.— | 
I. Food, drink and {оһассо.......... 43,156, 15,358, | + 27,798 
II. Raw materials and articles [^ геи cups 
mainly unmanufactured ........ } SEU. 64,047, + 83,130, 


III. Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured......................... 
IV. and V. Animals, not for] | 
food, parcel post, &е. } | 


789,533, 451,877, + 337,856, 


14,453, 19,47, | — 4,604, 


Exports of foreign and colonial | | 
merchandise, value f.o.b.— і 


| + 32,638, 


I. Food, drink and tobacco ........... 46,847, 14209, | 

Эн oed pee с 1 142497, | 19,406, | + 123,091, e P 
S mansisse. e E }| 539, | 18,087, |* 20,352, 
MEL o 
Total British, foreign and colonial 1,222,173, Н 602,086) |] + 620,087, 


Shipping — | Tons net. “000. | Tons net. 000. Tons net. 7000. 
Total, British. апд foreign: p оН 
entered With cargoes ...........-.... ? | | 
Total, British and er | 36,551, | 25,029, | + 10922, 
cleared with cargoes ................ J | Е | A 
і } x А 
In continuation of statistics relating to employment within the D 


"n United Kingdom, quoted on р. 322 of the March Joumwar, returns = 


from trade unions with a membership of about a million and a half 
showed 1-6 per cent. of their members as unemployed at the. end. 
of February, as compared with 2-9 per cent. a month before. Тыв x 
decrease was Gue mainly to the improvement in employment in the 
engineering trade as a result of the termination of the dispute in 
the foundries. March showed a further improvement, and by the 
end of that month the percentage of unemployment had fallen to _ 
т.т. These returns cover mainly skilled trades, but the information 
available as to other industries shows the same general movement. 
Thus in the industries covered by the Unemployment Insura e 
ud Acts, including demobilised members of H.M. Forces claiming Г 
^* ' of-work donation, the percentage of unemployment fell iuc 
the erd. of January to 4:4 at the end of February, and ee 27 
3:6 at the end of March. The total number er > ! ед. 
and women claiming out-of-work donation deve Sed ЭУ 3:034 1 


4 E o 
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5 7 z & > 
February, and by 51,513 in March, leaving the total claims on the 
96th of the latter month at 237,626. Returns, received from 
employers indicate a steady expansion in the numbers engaged, 
with a ccagiderable increase in the total of wages paid. 


—— À—— ————————— 
= All trades covered by the 
returns. Percentage change 


on a year ago, 


4 | Textile trades Percentage 
| change on а year ago. 
| 
| 


Week ending 


Numbers 
employed, 


Numbers 


employed. уак palis Wages paid, 


February 21 ... Foe 41852 


+ 44-2 +19 +4671 
RENDA coc Оз +189 4677 


`5 
+169 | +450 
———————————————————— 


According to the Reichsanzeiger of February 28, conditions of p^ 
employment in Germany continued throughout January to be very 
adversely affected by the shortage of coal, and the percentage of 
unemployment in trade unions, with a total membership of nearly 
4$ million, reached 3:3 per cent., as compared with 2-9 per cent. in 
December and 6:6 per cent. a year before. | 

Returns from trade unions in Holland available up to October of | 
last year show a steady improvement in industrial conditions, the | 
percentage of unemployed falling from 5 in September to 4 in \ 
October, or less than half the rate of a year before. In Norway, 
the corresponding rate rose sharply during December, reaching its { 
seasonal maximum (2:8 per cent.) at the end of that month, and | 
thereafter declining in January to 2:4 per cent. ; the corresponding 
seasonal maximum a year before was 4:3 per cent. In the neigh- 
bouring country of Sweden the maximum on the trade union figures ү 
at the end of December was somewhat less (3-8 per cent.), but. this P 
compares unfavourably with that of December, 1918, viz. 3*4 per 
cent. : ^ 

In continuation of figures previously quoted from the Canadian 
Labour Gazette, the trade union percentage of unemployment, which 
began an пругата movement in September, continued to rise from 
2:71 for October to 3:58 for November and 4:98 for December. 
This seasonal movement compares unfavourably with that of a yea 
before, which reached only 2-76 in December, the most importan 
industries involved being those engaged in building and construc- 
tion, navigation and dock labour, and the-food trades. According 
to the information published by the Monthly Labour Review g£ the „~ 

-United States Bureau of Labour Statistics, illustrating the volume 
of employment in*&irteen important industries, there was а general 
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‘cipal countries of the world. Т 


7 ence between the two indices being mainly : ; 
3 that the increase in rent included іп the wider survey was only 15 
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slight contraction of employment in Februar 
January, the only exceptions being the iron 
s а 96 E 

mobile manufacturing and men's clothing group 
also were very small. When comparison 
1919, a very decided change is observabl 
tries there are increases, i гегу i ; 

are incre ses, in nearly every case substantial, and reaching 
52:3 per cent. in cotton finishing and 124-9 per cent. in the woollen 
industry ; there was a decrease of 15-9 per cent. in railway and 
tramcar building and repairing, and one of 9*7 ; 
manufacturing. 


y аз compared with 
and steel, the auto- 
TOUpS, where the increases 
Is made with February of 
e; in eleven of the indus- 


per cent. in cigar 


The average rise of retail food prices in the United Kingdom 
since July, 1914, which was put by the Ministry of Labour at 135 
per cent. on February 2, fell slightly to 133 per cent. on March i 
and rose again to 135 per cent. on April 1. The general movement 
during the two months was that the seasonal decline in the prices 
of home dairy produce, which normally leads to à downward move- 
ment at this time of the year, even with the assistance of the 
reduction in the price of imported mutton, was counterbalanced 
by the advance of Government butter from 2s. 8d. to 3s. per lb. 
and of sugar from 8d. to той. per lb., and by the seasonal increase 
in the price of potatoes, which, owing to the shortage of last year’s 
crop, has been greater than usual. Owing to the disappearance of 
reliable data with the relaxation of control, it is no longer possible 
to quote estimates of variation in the expenditure upon food. If 
rent, fuel, clothing, &c., be included with food, the average increase 
in prices on the pre-war standard of comfort, which stood at 130 
per cent. on February 2, remained at that figure a month later, and 
rose to 132 per cent. on April 1. The increases included in the last- 
named figure were ro per cent. for rent, and rates, 310 to 320 per 
cent. for clothing, 75 per cent. for coal, and 8o to 85 per cent. for 
light. $ 


The latest official data reproduced in the Labour Gazette indicate 
a continuation of the upward tendency of retail prices in the prin- : 
aking first the evidence for other 
parts of the British Empire, in Canada a further increase. of 2:6 
per cent. in retail food pricesin February brought the totai irerease 
since July, 1914, to 111-6 per cent. If fuel, lighting and rent are 


з i increase was only 74 per cent., the difer- — 
included, the corresponding i у иа 


: : à SEED 
percent. In New Zealand the total increase in retail Ta pue uP 
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to March amounted to 61:7 per cent., representing an advance of 
1:3 per cent. on the preceding month. А : 
The general level of retail food prices in the United States rose 
further by 2 per cent. between December and January, but thig 
-movément was checked in the following month, when a small decrease 
of 0*5 per cent. occurred, leaving the general level in February 96 
per cent. above that of July, 1914. Turning now to our late Conti- 
nental Allies, we find that in Paris the increase in retail food prices 
in February reached the high figure of 14: 1 per cent., thus carrying 
the total increase since the outbreak of the war to 239 per cent, 
In the Italian capital the increase in food prices for February was 
little less alarming (9 per cent.) and the total increase reached 199 
percent. When clothing, fuel, lighting, rent, &c., are included, the 
latter increase is only slightly reduced to one of 193 per cent. In 
Milan, where the rate of increase had hitherto greatly exceeded that 
at Rome, there was a fall of 2:9 per cent. in retail food prices between 
February and March, leaving the total increase at 306 per cent. 
For the general cost of living in Milan the decrease for the month 
was 2 per cent., and the total increase above the pre-war level was 
274 percent. In neutral countrigs the total increase is not so great, 
or the upward movement so sharp, but the latter is still there as 
shown by the latest official data available. In Norway general 
retail prices rose by 0-4 per cent. in December, and the total increase 
up to that month was 201 per cent., or 199 per cent. for food prices 
alone. In Sweden, after a downward movement, general retail 
prices again rose slightly in March, reaching a level 19x per cent. 
above that of July, 1914. In Denmark the estimates are now pre- 
pared at half-yearly intervals. Those for January show increases 
since July, 1919, amounting to 18:5 per cent. for food prices and 
14:6 per cent. for the prices of household requirements generally, or 
since July, 1914, increases of 151-3 and 141-9 per cent. respectively. . 
After the figures quoted forother continental countries, the increase 
of retail food prices in Holland (Amsterdam) up to February, viZ., 
105:1 per cent., seems small, but even this is о`о per cent. higher 
than those of a month before. 


j 
| 
| 
| 


As regards wholesale prices in the United Kingdom, the Statist 
index-aumber showeé an increase of 6*5 per cent. in February, but 
in March the movement was negligible in comparison with previous 
months, the increase amounting to only o*4 per cent. The total Tx. | 
effect over the two months was a rise in the index from 245:3 at the ag 
end of January to,.261-4 at the end of March, as compared with ee 
82-4 for July, 1914. . The corresponding increase shown by the >, | 


p 
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Economist index-number was slightly greater, viz., 5 per cent.'in 
February, follGed by 2-4 per cent. in March, thus raising the 
index-number from 353-1 at the end of January to 379-6 at the 
end of March, as compared with 116-6 at the end of July, 1914. 

X Q 


The eight volumes of evidence with the Report of the Roval 
Commission on the Income-Tax indicate the immense field that has 
been covered by this body in the short Space of less than a year, ; 
and show an unparalleled degree of despatch for such a difficult matter 5 
ofenquiry. One wonders how many of the members can really have. 
mastered all the highly technical questions with which the report 
deals in so decisive and interesting a manner, and therefore to what. 
extent the wide range of interests comprised by the personnel of the. 
Conimission has had an equal opportunity for finding expression. 

The most remarkable feature of the Report, next to the prompt- 
ness with which it has been issued, is the extent to which unanimity 
has been secured. The dissentient reservations are insignificant in 
scope, and men of every party and standing are found in agreement 
upon such highly debatable subjects as the exemption limit, the 
scope of supertax, the prevention of evasion, the relief of double 
taxation, and the personal allowances. They are unanimous, too, 
upon the question of the administration and the relative positions 
of the unpaid commissioners and of the paid official A careful 
inspection of the evidence, together with the Report, shows that 
much rubbish has been written on this subject, and that the Press, 
as a whole, has been badly misinformed on the subject of the real 
position of the District Commissioners. The Morning Post has 
recently given the subject a more extended study, and come to » | 
more moderate and accurately informed views. The fact is that a 
particularly influential vested interest has found itself in danger, 
and has coerced the Press into trying to induce the public to believe 
that the whole of this large varied Commission has been in conspiracy 
to defeat the general interest and hand over the taxpayer to a horde 
of unscrupulous bureaucrats. 

The Commission has reported in favour of the maintenance of 
taxation at the source, and therefore against the taxation p 
individual upon his whole income in one sum. | From the poiat of 


view of statistics this has long been a great drawback, because the 
er such a system as the British 


o those given by such systems 


‚ 


have always been inferior in detail t 


as the Prussian. If the question of statistics were dece: WE 
against the efficiency of the tax and its пасон аи x = Ж E 
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doubt we should prefer the latter. But is it better to have highly 
detailed and exact statistics of something that in itself differs from 
the truth, «or less perfect and satisfying statistics of things that so 
far as they go are true representations of facts 2 This is practically 
the Statistical choice offered to us. Would one rather examine hig 
countenance in a distorting mirror of perfect surface, size and bright- 
ness, or in a plane mirror, smaller, cracked and dim, if he wished 
for a true judgment ? 

The question of the distribution of incomes in the United 
Kingdom has rested upon the evidence afforded by the number of 
abatements in each grade up to 7ool. incomes, by the total sums 
charged at different rates up to 2,500l., and by the direct individual 
returns to supertax over that figure. Of these, by far the most 
important has been the first. On account of the recent complexities 
of the tax there is now only quite a narrow range of income (below 
the supertax level) the recipients of which have no reason for making 
individual returns. But under tlie proposals of the Commission this 
statistical “ sheet-anchor " has gone, for they propose the abolition 
of the abatements which secured the graduation of the tax and of 
thé numerous rates, and the substitution of * taxable income " with 
only the standard and half the standard rate of tax. It can best 
be summarized by saying that all the large class from about 50ol. 
per annum to 2,000/., do not need to make any total income return | 
in order to be properly charged, for the deduction of the standard 
rate from property, income and dividends automatically results in | 
the true effective rate being borne by the whole income. This < | 
ingenious device, while an absolute boon to the taxpayer and the 
administration, would be disastrous statistically, as it moves right~ 
away from the trend of modern ideas that everyone should declare ; 
his total income. The Commission have recognized this, and pro- 
pose that such an obligation shall remain for statistical purposes, 

seven though it may not ое effectively required for direct taxation. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that the problem of the distribution of 
income will, after all, be made more susceptible of solution than 
heretofore. We are bound to remember, however, that in the past 
unless particular figures have been fiscally important, they have 
been statistically weak, and it will require a new spirit of 
statictical enquiry to bring about a/change, in this respect where, 
- ina decentralized system with hundreds of officials, a greater interest 
rests—rightly—in the production or rescue of revenues than in the: 
_ extrication of social facts. Jedi E 


Most, Royal Commissionis succeed in obtaining special statistical 
returns which, supplementary to the regular published statements, 
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are of particular interest. The most important statistical statement 
obtained by tke Royal Commission on the Income-Tax is that con- 
tained in the Appendix to the Second Volume of the Evidence, 
which gives an official estimate, for the first time, of the distribution 
amongst individuals of the total income brought under charte to 
the tax. Hitherto it has been necessary to “ construct " a distribu- = 
tion by using the supertax numbers at one end, the abatements at 
the other, and the Pareto formula for interpolation. But, as Dr. 
Bowley has shown, the Pareto index derived from the lower data 
gave a line running parallel to, and never meeting, the line derived 
from the Pareto index based on the upper data. The true explana- 
tion is, of course, mainly in the fact that there is a considerable 
section of the taxable income which is “ іп the air ” and not assign- 
able to individual incomes at all. This table is of the greatest —- 
interest, and forms a landmark in the study of the distribution of 
incomes in this country. Unfortunately, it relates only to war-time 
incomes, with the remarkable earnings of weekly wage-earners 
working full pressure, and it may need to be severely qualified before 
it is taken as an indication of the actual condition under normal 
circumstances in the lower ranges of income. 

Die Bevolkerungsbewegung im Weltkrieg, by C. Daring, Ш, is the 
third volume in the series already noted in these columns. Its scope 
is fairly indicated by the sub-title, “ 35 Millionen Menschenverlust 
“in Europa.” The sections dealing with Germany and Austria- * 
been dealt with, and in this Mr. Döring 
e and positive losses of all the belligerent 
e middle of 1919, or roughly nine 
months after the armistice. His figures as to the losses of the 
smaller States—Belgium, Bulgaria, Servia, Roumania—and of Russia 
are estimates and must be taken with reserve. In our own view they 
are likely to prove to err on the side of moderation rather than of 
excess. His total loss is made up of (1) fall in births, 20,250,000 ; 
(2) killed in the war, 9,829,000 ; and (3) increased mortality among 
the'civil populations, 5,301,000. Thus the negative 1058 was M 27. 
cent. of the whole, and the positive 43 per cent. made up of 28 p js 
cent. direct and 15 per cent. indirect. The effect on the populations | 


of the countries concerned kes been that while in normal DE 
there should have been an increase from 1914 to pg ee 
24 millions, there has been an actual decline of 2: n а, Dar 
7 sex] proportions in these populations have been m ME. ly E P 
While in Bulgaria and Roumama the sexes m eut aoe оп 
are approximately equally divided, there are Е dd 2 
females in Belgium, 1,060 in Russia, iuis па У ane 
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= the United Kingdom, Austria-Hungary and Germany, 1,120 jp 
France, and over 1,300 in Serbia! This disproportion is of Course 
much accentuated in the age classes from 18 to 45, where it is 1,175 
in the United Kingdom, 1,180 in Germany, and 1,230 in Austria. 
Hurgary, France and Italy. 

Of the great European Powers engaged in the war (excluding 
Russia), this country suffered the lowest relative losses, negative 
and positive. The decline in births was 53 per cent. in Austria- 
Hungary, 47 per cent. in France, 46 per cent. in Germany, 29 per 
cent. in Italy, and only 18 per cent. in the United Kingdom. The 
killed in action represented 3:5 per cent. of the total population of 
France in 1913, 3 per cent. of that of Germany, 2'9 per cent. of that 
of Austria-Hungary, and r:7 per cent. of those of Italy and the 
United Kingdom, while on the same basis the loss by increase of - 
deaths was r:r per cent. of total population in France and Austria- 
Hungary, т per cent. in Germany, o:8-per cent. in Italy, and o:5 j di 
per cent.in the United Kingdom. Of the smaller States Belgium | 
and Bulgaria suffered least, but Serbia's losses on all counts were 
appalling. According to Mr. Déring’s calculations, while the 
populations of Bulgaria and Roumania show a slight increase over 
pre-war figures and that of Belgium a fall of only 225,000, Serbia’s 
population fell by 1,200,000, a fall of over 25 per cent.! Аз to | 
Russia, the figures are largely conjectural, and as we know, that | 
unhappy country is still remote from normal conditions. Mr. Dóring 
reckons a loss by fall of births and increase of deaths.to mid-year | 
1919 in European Russia (including Poland) of 13 millions, and that 
the total population was down by 3 millions from the 1913 figures. 


The results of an intensive study of infant mortality in Saginaw, 7 
a city of 50,000 inhabitants in Michigan, are embodied in the ninth 
publication of the Infant Mortality Series of the U.S. Children's 
Bureau. The plan of invastigation is to select certain typical. urban 
areas in different States and by visiting the mothers to fill in a 
comprehensive schedule for every baby: born during twelve months, 
“tracing it throughout the first year of its life, and noting the deaths 
which have occurred amongst these births. Particulars of housing, 
feeding, Occupation, income, mother’s work if any, nationality, 
previgus family, &c.y &c., ате obtained;and in this way it is possible 
to present a very complete study of the conditions governing infant 
mortality in the areas selected. The method appears to have much 8 
to recommend it, and incidentally presents a very interesting 
statistical pieture of the physical conditions of life in a medium- 
sized town of the Middle West. In some respects the picture 18 
surprisingly unattractive, and when we read of periodical floods, 
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leaky privies adjoining shallow wells as the prevailing method of 
sewage disposal and water-supply, and garbage thrown upon the 
roadways as an ordinary routine, it seems surprising that the infant 


mortality rate should be r as 84:6 pe 
ane as low as 84-6 per 1,000. But there are 


no slums, no rows of houses even, so that light and air arc uni- 


versally plentiful, little poverty, and evidently a fairly high general 
standard of intelligence. Mothers are generally free to look after 
their children, 90 per cent. of whom are breast-fed during the first 
two months of life. Evidently these advantages more ibis e 
balance the disadvantages mentioned, for in eastern manufacturing 
towns previously reported upon, where the conditions of life more 
nearly resemble those of similar towns in this country, the infant 
mortality rates established were much higher. The number of 
births registered during the year was 1,113, but local inquiry added 
116 births to resident married mothers. The stillbirth ratio was 
3:3 percent. The Children’s Bureau is evidently doing most useful 
work in conducting these investigations, which are carried out by a 
female staff of “ special agents.” : 


The Intelligence Department of the Federation of British Indus- 
tries has recently issued a Financial Review of 1919. Though this 
contains little in the way of information which is not available from 
the many reviews issued by financial organizations in the early days 

.of the new year, it shows an ambition quite in keeping with the 
general policy of the Federation. Its achievement is, perhaps, 
hardly in keeping with its ambition, and statistical students will be 
critical of the results attained in its attempt to determine “ the 
«actual value of the £ sterling as a percentage of the * par’ or pre-war 
* value." Stripped of its algebraical scaffolding, the method con- 
sists in finding the “ weighted ” average of the percentage value of 
the £ sterling in terms of the currencies of eleven countries. The 
“ weights " are the exports (presumably the exports to all countries 
and not only to the United Kingdom) ofthe countries concerned, and 
the gratifying conclusion is reached that the actual value of the £ 
sterling during 1919 averaged 96 per cent. of the * раг” or pre-war 


value. The problem suggested is an interesting one, but it can 

hardly be solved in the simple manner devised by the Federation. : 
The pamphlet contains% useful summary bf the prices ofcertain 

raw materials moath by month throughout the year. The difü- 


cylties of giving reliable quotations of raw material prices are eon- 
sidérable, and the list in question 


y weekly journals. 


:encies which mar the quotations given ? yk ; 
deficiencies v 9 its energies towards - 
cent need for reliable | 


ver, the Federation will direc 


No doubt, howe edera i 
f such a list, since there is urg 


the perfection o 
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figures which ean be used by the economist without Incurring the 
adverse criticism of the trade expert. ds 


ze 
A useful memorandum, issued by the Amalgamated Union of 
- Co-ofierative and Commercial Employees and Associated Workers, 
and written by their General Secretary, Mr. H. Hallsworth, gives a , 
detailed account of the wages received by Co-operative shop 
managers in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the North-Western counties, 
from 1903 onwards. The average maximum and minimum ag 
well as the general average wage of this class of worker, at various 
periods, with the variations in different areas and for different 
trades and the distribution of the increases obtained in 1919, are 
shown in tabular form and illustrated by diagrams. Until the 
agreement arrived at in August, 1919, as a result of the demands 
made by the Union in May and the strike which followed in July 
of that year, the Co-operative shop managers were undoubtedly 
among the worst paid workers in the community, having regard 
to the qualifications necessary for the efficient performance of their 
work. It may be remembered, though Mr. Hallsworth does not 
mention it, thatthe wage rates were deliberately fixed at a low level, 
for idealistic reasons, at the inception of the co-operative movement, б 
and were not caleulated to attract many workers of high ability. 
To come to the actual figures, in 1903 the minimum and maximum of 
the highest-paid class, the grocery managers, in the whole of Ње“ 
area under notice, averaged respectively 30s. to 378. a week, and 
in 1910 these rates had risen but very slightly, the general average 
for that year being about 35s. In response to local agitation, 


increases were effected in most districts between 1910 and 1914, 


80 that by August, 1914, the average had risen to about 4os. This 
was again increased during the war by allowances in the form of 
bonus, though hot in proportion to the rise in the cost of living, 
and the settlement of 1919 brought about a substantial improve- 
ment in the lower scales. “Ап enquiry made for the purposes of 
the 1919 Conference and embracing 2,660 shops, showed that 
1,940, OF 73 per cent., of the, managers received less than 758. & 
week. These cases were distributed, by the terms of the agreement, 


. among the higher wage groups, with the result that the general 


average; Wage was raised from 6gs. od. to 825. 7d., the largest class 
of increases being those Showing increments of from 1 58. to 208. 
weekly. The author’s statement that association of the shen- 
managers with their co-workers of the rank and file marked the 
beginning of progress, seems a rather naive tribute to the merits 
of the fundamental Principle on which these Societies were under- 
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stood to be based, but of which the full significance seems scarcely 
to have been realised by either the employing or the employed. 


The series of Tracts on Economic Subjects, by various members 
of the University, which is being issued from the Oxford Press, is 
designed to help people who, perplexed with new problems, find 
they need to know something of political economy for their right 
understanding. So far, fourteen tracts have appeared, and the plan 
is to treat each aspect or subdivision of a subject in a detached paper 
of four pages. The first two deal with Economics in an explana- 
tory and introductory manner, and the subsequent numbers with 
* The Industrial Conflict," “ Why Nations Trade," “ Real Wealth 
“and Real Wages," “ Capital, Capitalism and Capitalists " (two), 
“ The Present Position of Agriculture,” “ Bureaucracy and Business," 
“ Profiteering," “ Municipal Trading," “ Movement of Prices,” 
“ Co-operation and Agriculture." The value of the separate tracts 
varies with the method chosen by the particular author. Some 
writers succeed in imparting a good deal of bedrock fact in the small 
space allowed. On the other hand, in some of the papers, especially 
those dealing with the more difficult and controversial subjects, the 
aim seems to be rather to form the reader's opinion for him than 
to provide the materials from which he may arrive at one for himself. 
The authors, as a whole, have treated their public very tenderly, 
giving the necessary information in its simplest form, with ample 
explanation, and keeping figures as much as possible out of sight. 
This is, no doubt, in keeping with the avowedly introductory 
character of the series, but some indication of the works which 
might be utilized by those whom it incites to further study would, 
we think, add to its value. 


The Republic of Czechoslovakia has recently organized the 
official statistics of the Republic, by a law dated January 28, 1919, 
which has now been ratified. Under this law a Council of Statistics 
for the State has been formed, whose duties are of a coupe 
and advisory nature, and also & State Statistical Office, Е 
executive powers, and both these bodies are subordinate к г 
President of the Council of Ministers. Section 3 of the law dea 

1 titution and. Чипсїїсїз О tistical Cou 
Tia Under Section 4, all existing oue eS 
administrative bodies are obliged to co-operate with ts ee 
Осе and to follow its instructions 2 En. d bee 
enquiry that may be made. Sections 9 an X SW 

i of individuals, corporate bodies and “companies $ j 
ане for profit, to supply full and truthful answers to all and p 
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e questions that may be asked them by the competent statistica] 
authorities. Heavy fines and imprisonment can ‘be inflicted on 
offenders, and the office can investigate, at the cost of an offender, 
the trath'or otherwise of his replies.. Sections 7 and 8 deal with the 
safe-guarding of the individualin regard to the confidential informa. 

© tion that тау have been obtained as regards his private aflairs, 
and the authorities considerately forbid the communication of such 
information to other departments, especially the fiscal authorities, 
Under the new law, the former Bureau of Statistics of the Kingdom 
of Bohemia has been taken over by the new government, with itg 
personnel and equipment, and is now charged with carrying out the 
duties of the new State Statistical Office. 


The University of Liverpool has issued an appeal for funds to 
enable it to develop its work. New buildings are urgently needed 
if the facilities for higher education in tbe area it serves are to keep 
pace with the demand. This demand has latterly received an 
immense impetus through the improved education of the secondary 
schools, which bave succeeded in implanting a desire for more 
advanced knowledge in their ablest pupils, so that the number who 
seek admission to the universities is increasing each year. In his | 
memorandum, Mr. А. F. Shepherd, the director of the appeal, lays 
Stress on these facts, and states that the number of undergraduates | 

. in Liverpool University increased from 1,522 in 1919 to 2,455 in: 
1920. Many more have been refused admission this year for want 
of accommodation, and the space available is said to be entirely . 
inadequate even for the present number of students. In a manifesto 3 
signed by Lord Derby, Professor Adami and Mr. Hugh Rathbone, 4 
the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and President of Council respec- :* 
tively, it is suggested that a gift to the University would be a fitting 
memorial to those who fell in the War. In view of the work already 
accomplished by many of the Departments and, above all, by the 
School of Tropical Medicine, there is no doubt that to further the 
develapment of Liverpool University is to render a real service to 
the nation and to science, ' This, the first public appeal made by 


any British University, will, it may be hoped, meet with a generous 
_Tesponse, 8 


Я In response to the Special notice printed in the March Journat, 
the Council have received a number of applications from statisticians 
desiring to obtain appointments, and havé accordingly opened, a 
Tegister of names and qualifications. They are, therefore, in a 
position to furnish this information to those who have statistical. 


Е RED ointments to offer, and will be glad to receive notice of such 
e appointments. - 
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OBITUARY. 
Sir John Glover. 


THe Bone has lost one of its oldest members by the death of 
Sir John Glover in March last. He was probably senior in age to 
m other member, having passed his 90th birthday in September 
ast. 

Since 1860 Sir John had been a Fellow of the Society, and served 
at intervals in the Council from 1869 to 1909, when he finally retired 
from that position. He was a Vice-President in 1885, 1887 and in 
1903. 

Having entered the shipbroking business at an early age, he 
became Chairman of Lloyds Registry, and also of the Mercantile 
Steamship Company. In connection with his long experience in 
shipping matters and records; Sir John Glover contributed to the 
Society a series of no less than five Papers on Tonnage Statistics at 
intervals of ten years, thus extending over fifty years in all, the 
last one being read to the Society in 1902. This must indeed be a 
record of successive work which was quite inadequately recognized 
by the award in 1893 of the Guy Medal in silver on the completion 
of his fourth decennial review of shipping. 

Those who served with him on the Council will readily bear 
witness to the strong sense and good humour with which he discussed 
the Council's business, and his presence was equally welcome at the 
Statistical Club Dinner after the monthly meetings. 


Sir Henry Burdett. 


The Society has to deplore the loss by Ceath on April 29 last 
of Sir Henry Burdett, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., who was elected a Fellow 
of the Society in 1880. = 4 = 

Born in 1847, Sir Henry, after a short service in à Birmingham 
bank, entered as а medical student. He abandoned the medical 
profession at the age of 21, when he was appointed Secretary to the 
Queen's Hospital, Birmingham. Six years Jater (un 18744 he SS 
appointed Secretary to the Seamen's Hospital Society, à pest d 
he resigned in 1880 io become Secretary to the Share 7 n 
Department of the Stock Exchange, which office he held for 


: ; ion in this branch of — 

eh heattained a high repu tion in this E 

deu ифа» Oficial Intelligence of British _ 
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work—of which the status of Bi 
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D and: Foreign Securities is sufficient evidence—it is in connection with 

hospital services that his name will be best remembered. His 

magnum opus was Hospitals and Asylums of the World (4. vols.), but 

his: anfiual Hospitals and Charities has long been an indispensable 

_ book of reference to philanthropists. Не was particularly interested 

in cottage hospitals, a new edition of his Cottage Hospitals : Their 

Construction and Management, being in preparation at the time of 

his death. He was also the founder of The Hospital with its 
supplement, The Nursing Mirror. 

Sir Henry did much to help hospitals financially, being one of 
the earliest workers in connection with the Hospital Sunday Fund, 
and later assisted in the formation of the King’s Hospital Fund 
and the League of Mercy. For his services in connection with 
hospitals he was made K.C.B. in 1897 and K.C.V.O. in 1908. 

Sir Henry read two papers before the Society, the first 
(1882) being entitled “The Relative Mortality after Amputa- 
"tions, of Large and Small Hospitals, and the Influence of the 
“ Antiseptic (Listerian) System upon such Mortality," and the 
second (1898), “Old Age Pensions." Both papers evoked dis- | 
cussions of a somewhat acrimonious character. The former, which | 
brought to light the unfavourable results of amputations in large. | 

1 
| 
| 
I 


hospitals as compared with those observed in cottage hospitals, was 
perhaps not of a character suitable for discussion at a meeting where : 
the medical profession was not represented. The second paper was 
born out of time, and would doubtless have been more favourably 
received a few years later. 

Sir Henry served on the Council of the Society from 1897-1900, = | 
and was a frequent donor to the Society’s Library. A 
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STATISTICAL AND ECONOMIC 
ND ECONOMIC ARTICLES, IN 
RECENT PERIODICALS. Ое 


UNITED KINGDOM— ' 
Bankers’ Magazine— : 
April, 1920—A Хез g 'eney for G 
"Shortes (Е. В). Thee hoo 108 со NR 
May, 1920—Seven per cent. The Bales DG e 7 
high wages: Morris (Frank). | SOCIUS E 
| RA. И The Shanghai Tael and the 
Tune, 1920 oe of Banking in Great Britain and Ireland 
during 1919. The Exchequer v. the Trader. The Forei 
Exchange Conferences: Lawson (JV. R). ; PAE es 

Comparative Legislation and International Law, Journal. June, 1920 
Review of Legislation, 1918. (Various Countries.) e 

Economic Journal. Masch, 1920— Adam Smith on Public Debts; 
Nicholson (Prof. J. S.). British exports and the barometer: 
Beveridge (Sir IV.). The Disintegration of the Austro-Hun- 
garian currency: Sclilesinger (Karl). Further observations on 
the World's Monetary Problem: Cassel (Prof. G.). Classical 
principles and modern views of Labour: Wootton (Barbara). 
The Public Finances of Ireland: Oldham (Prof. б. IL). 

Faculty of Actuaries, Transactions, No. 16 1920—The Selection 
of lives: Orr (Lewis P.). 

Financial Review of Reviews. June, 1920—Economie conditions in 
the Central Americas: Martin (Percy F.). _ Profit-Sharing and. 
Co-Partnership: Jordan (Herbert W). Income aud profits 
pa the o Burns, IW. S. (John). Gold, currency and 

| inflation: Quail (Jesse). 

Institute of Pos p April, 1920—A New method of 
valuing policies in groups: Trachtenberg (H. L.). : 

Ministry of Agriculture, Journal. March, 1920—Farming of the 

United Kingdom in peace and in war: The plough policy and 

its results; Middleton (Sir Thomas). Agricultural housing and 

rent of cottages: Astor (Lord). — , : 
Surveyors’ Institution, Transactions — 

April, 1920—Some points of ан Agricultural Policy :- Fisher 

(Charles B.). Т А 229 

May, 1920— Кеп problems : Smith (Sidney A.). $ 
Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow, Proceedings. 1917-18 —The 
adjustment of War expenditure between taxes and loans: Scott 
(Prof. W. R.) The» Sugar industry after the War: Heriot 
7) Н т) WO Textile industry after the W ar? Watson 
(William). The need for revision of the present basis of Local 
Duncan (Ebenezer). Metallurgy and the War: Desch 


] 
=з 


7^. Taxation: 
| (Cecil H.). RC OE. Er 

| United Empire. May, 1920—The organisation of migration and as 
| еше within the Empire : ‘Turnor (hristopher). . Б 
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INDIA— ` 

Wealth of India— Y “eo 

December, 1919—Fiscal freedom for India: St. Nihal Singh, 
The “economic Crisis: Suggested Commission : Paish (Sir 
'George). Indian Trade: Spalding (F. HW). 

March, 1920—The Indian Economie Conference : Sundara Reddi 
(E. F.. The Currency Report: Pande (5. 4.) Indian 
trade and industry: Chelmsford (Lord). Currency and 
exchange: Hailey (M. IV.). 

SOUTH Arrica— : 

Department of Agriculture, Journal. April, 1920, No. 1.—Progress 
of Agriculture in South Africa. 

UNITED STATES— 

“American Academy of Political and Social Science, Annals— 

March, 1920—A series of articles on Bonds and the Bond 
Market, by various authors. 

May, 1920—A series of articles on Prices, by various authors. 
І. Present Day Prices. II. Price Factors in Typical Com- 
modities. III. Wages, Profits and Excess Profit Taxes, 
IV. Production. V. Co-operation. VI. International 
Finance and Trade in their Relation to Prices. VII. Inflation 
and Prices, VIII. The World's Monetary Problems. 

American Economic Review— 

March, 1920—The Nature of our economic problem: Gardner 
(Henry B.). American experience with workmen’s compen- 
sation: Fisher (Willard C. A New York experiment in 
business co-operation : Clapp (Edwin J.). Call rates and the 
Federal Reserve Board : Magee (James D.). The progress of 
State Income Tax since 1911: Lutz (Harley L.). 

` Supplement. March, 1920 — Papers and Proceedings of the Thirty- 
second Annual General Meeting. Excess Profits Taxation: 
Haig (Robert JL.) Germany's Reparation Payments: Taussig 
(F. W.). International supervision over foreign investments : 
Adams (Н. C.). Employees’ representation in management 
of Industry ; Meeker (Royal). Prices and re-constraction : 
Mitchell (Wesley C.). Banking Policy and the price situation : 
Moulton (Н. Ga ; : 2 : 

"American, Journal of Sociology. March, 1920— Sociology in Normal 
Schools The report of a committee: Clow (ЖШ). 

American, Statistical Associatim. March, 1920—The essentials of 
a good census: Hil] (Joseph 4.). The M ortality of Race Stocks 
in Pennsylvania and New York: Dublin (Louis I.) and Baker 
(Gladden W.). Statistical standards in business research : 
Becrist (Horace), Standardization of 4he construction of statis- 
tical" tables - Day (Edmund E.) А continued census of pro- 


uction : a round table discussion. Report of the joint Census 
Advisory Committee, aoe 


Journal of Political Economy— + 


- March, 1920—Wil agricultural prices fall? Nourse (Ж 07) 


he causes of "and antidote for industrial unrest: Drury 
(Horace B.). Proprietors’ salaries: Paton (07. A.). 
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f P Journal of Political Economy—Contd. 
jj April, 1920— Railroad valuation as а working tool: Clark 

J. M.) An Appraisal of Carvers Economics: Moulton 

(H. G.). Economie implications in the psychological doctrine 
| of interest: Kitson (Harry Dexter). i ac Й 
| May, 1920— Research in Collegiate Schools of Business : Secrist 
| (Horace). Proposals for the taxation of wealth in Great 


Britain: Comstock (Alzada). 
ш ; Sane баи. March, 1920— Peasant co-operatives in 
tumania: Knight (2 І. M.). The Basis of railroad capitalization : 
> Bonbright (James C.). Rural socialization : Sims (Newell L.). 
Quarterly Journal of Economics— 

February, 1920 Tke Present condition of Economic History: 
Gras (N. 5. B.). The Cost of living for working women: A 
een of current theories: Douglas (Dorothy W.). Railroad 
Valuation by the Interstate Commerce Commission. ШЕ 
Vanderblue (Homer D.) What is Rural Economics: fse 
(John). The scope and nature of the Labor turnover 
problem: Slichter (Sumner H.). The separation of railway 
costs between freight and passengers: Parmelee (Julius Н.). 

May, 1920— Nitrogen : Its fixation, its uses in peace and war: 

: Jones (Grinnell). Prices and Currency in Japan: Clark 

| (Victor S.). Factors determining the interest rate: Davies 
(George R.). The German capital levy tax: Jastrow (Ј.). 18 
competition in industry ruinous ? Jones (Eliot). 

Review of Economie Statistics— 

January, 1920.—General business conditions. 1. The Index. 

| If. The Three Groups of Series. Ш. The Individual Series. 


World eurrency expansion during the War and in 1919: 


Davis (Joseph S.). The Basis for credit expansion under the 

= i Federal Reserve system : Persons (Warren M 
February, 1920—Monthly Forecast of General Business Con- 
ditions. A Non-technical explanation of the Index of 
General Business Conditions : Persons (Warren M.). Ар 


endix of Current Statistics. : = 7 
March, ,1920—Monthly Survey of General Business Conditions. 4 
Review of the First Quarter of the Yearl920. Appendix of | 

Current Statistics ж: 
April. (Supplement), 

Payments in 1919. 

Foreign Trade. 


Balance of International 


1920—I. Our Ў 
The Future’ of our 


1. Conelhsion: 


Евүрт— 
L Egypte Contemporaine— e» 
February, 1920—L'avenir économique del Fr: 
x April, 1920—Co-operative Consumers’ Societies : 
d. =~ n 
© FRANCE— 


Bulletin de Statistique et de Législation Compare E i 
La production des aleools en 1918 et 1441. d 1919. 
extérieur de la France р sième trimestre4e н 


a Franca: Lescttre (J): 
Bazter (J.)- 


pd 


endant le tror 
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FRANCE-—Contd. 

Journai des Economistes — : T 
March, 1920—La Grève des cheminots : ruyot (Yves), Ques- 

tions monétaires: Lafficlovich (Arthur). Ta Loi belge Sur 
© l'imposition des bénéfices de guerre: Dewavrin (Maurice), 

* с L'Expropríation de la grande propriété rurale et Ја Question 

agreire en Roumanie: Mantou (Georges). I nefficacité des lois 
protégeant les consommateurs en Angleterre : Laffilovich, 
(Arthur). . Le Programme syndicaliste et la Révolution 
économique: Jacq (Fernando). | 

April, 1920 —La Conciliation et l'Arbitrage : Guyot (Yves). Un 
critique anglais du Traité de Versailles : Jiaffalovich (Arthur), 

May, 1920—1Les Nouveaux Impôts : Vves-Guyot. Un chapitre 
d'histoire monétaire en Angleterre: affalovich (Arthur). Та 
Situation économique et financiére du Japon en 1918-19 
Nowvion (Georges de). 

Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, April, 1920—Nos 
richesses nationales latentes en carburants : Cadouz (M. Gaston). 
L'industrie miniére et métallurgiqne au Canada: Dewavrin 

: (M. Maurice). 

La Réforme Sociale— 

March, 1920—La Crise du 
Maurice), 

April, 1920—La Fiscalité francaise depuis la Guerre: Mathorez 
(UIS di). Te Chapitre des illusions en matiére sociale: 
Hubert-Valleroux (М. SE 

Revue Ф Economie Politique. January— 
minimum dans l'agrieulture de l'Angleterre du Pays de Galles: з 
Acland. Esquisse d'une conception et d'une ordonnance 
scientifiques de l'économie : Bodin (C.). Le “ Bullion Report " 
anglais de 1810: Mawas (4.). La “Socialisation” des mines 
en Allemagne: Le Normand, 

ІтАтү— 


Giornale degli Economisti € Rivista di Statistica— 

April, 1920— Saggio di una teoria statistica sulla frequenza . 
delle malattie : Minetola (Silvio). ^ Sulla composizione 
numerica della famiglie: Mortara (G.). ies Т 
May, 1920_—Sul’Assicarazione obbligatoria contro l'invalidita 
е la vecchiaia : Dagni(Tullio). | Osservazioni sopra le presenti 

S difficoltà monetarie: del Vecchio (Gustavo). 


Giornale di Matematica Finanziaria. December, 1919—La carat- 
teristiche del prestito f 


orzoso come forma di riscossione d'un im- 
posta patrimoniale: (айа (4.). Sull imposta patrimoniale 

con il prestito forzoso . Insolera (AE 
La Riforma’ Sociale» E: 


logement: Dufourmantelle (М. 


February, 1920— Le. salaire 


e 


larch- pril, 1920— Industrie naturali od sconomia nazionale : 
Garino-Canina (Attilio). La Questione sociale al tempo dei 

Comuni e ai giorni nostri: Carano-Donvito (Giovanni). П 

Nuovo ordinamento dej Tributi e la proprieta fondiaria: 

& Serpieri (Aya. L'Espropriazione delle terre incolte e mal 
coltivate: Crimi (Gaetano Navarra). 


кү 
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IraLv—Contd. : f toe 
La Riforma Sociale—Contd, 

May-June, 1920—11 bilancio dello stato pel 1917-18 e 1919-90: 5 
Curato (Giulio). Riflessioni statistiche sul corensercjo an- 
nonario italiano: Porri (Vincenzo). — L'Occupazione, delle 
terre *Incolte" da parte delle associazioni di agrico%ori: 
Rocca (G). S . 


SPAIN— z 

фена Nacional de Economía. No. 22, 1920—El trabajo yl + 
criminalidad en España: Saldaña (Quintiliano). El problema 
de la vivienda: Barthe (Andrés). 
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© LIST OF WOPKIONS TO THE.;LÍbKARY. 
Since the March ii ўдыр has тесеу] the publications 
enumerated below. З vU MER ЫШ r 
ANole.— Periodical publicativms-ave ot included in this list; 
they will be acknowledged at the end of the volume. 


T. OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
(à) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 


United Kingdom— 

z British Empire Statistical Conference, 1920. Report and Resolutions 
adopted by the First Conference of Government Officers engaged m dealing 
with Statistics in the British Empire, held at the Board of Trade on 
January 20-February 26, 1920. [Cmd, 648.] 68 рр., 8vo. London, 1920. 
(The Board of Trade.) Е 

* Board of Trade. Statistical Abstract for the Several British Oversea 
Dominions and Protectorates in each year fcom 1903 to 1917. Fifty-Fourth 
‘Number. [Cmd. 66.] 485 pp., 8vo. London, 1920. (Jd.) 

Foreign Office. Handbooks prepared under the Historical Section. : 
1. Austria-Hungary, Foreign Policy of Austria-Hungary. 2. Bohemia and 
Moravia, 3. Slovakia. 4. Austrian Silesia. 5. Bukovina. 6. Transylvania 
and the Banat. 7. Hungarian Ruthenia, 8. Croatia-Slavonia and Fiume. 
9. Carniola, Carinthia and Styria. 10, The Austrian Littoral 11. Dalmatia. 
12. Bosnia and Herzegovina. 13. Тһе Slovenes. 14. The Jugo-Slay Move- 
ment. 15. History of the Eastern Question. 16. Turkey in ‘Europe. 
17. Albania, 18. Greece with the Cyclades and Northern Sporades, 
19. Montenegro. 20. Serbia, 21. Macedonia. 22. Bulgaria. 23. Rumania. 
28. Holland. 26. Belgium. 27. Luxemburg and Limburg. 28. Question 
of the Scheldt, . 29. Neutrality of Belgium. 30. Alsace-Lorraine. 
31. Lorraine and Saar Minefields. 33. ‘Trentino and Alto Adige. 34. Spain. 
39. Schleswig-Holstein. 36, Spitsbergen. 37. Bavarian Palatinate, 
38.: Rhenish Prussia. 39. East and West Prussia. 40. Upper Silesia. 
41. Tho Kiel Canal and Heligoland. 42. German Colonization. 43. Poland, 
General Sketch of History, 1569-1815. 44. Russian Poland, Lithunia and 
White Russia, 45. Prussian Poland. 46. Austrian Poland. 47, Finland. 


48. The Aland Islands. 50. Courland, Livonia and Esthonia. 51. Bes- | 


sarabia, 52, The Ukraine, 63. The Don апа Volga Basins. 54. Caucasia. ' 
55. Eastern Siberia. 56. Sakhalin. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Fishery Investigations, Series II. 
Sea Fisheries. Volume IY, No. 2. 32 pp., fol. London, 1920. .(The 
Ministry.) : 

E Fisheries in the Great Wiar, being the Report on Sea Fisheries, 1915, 
1915, 1917 апа 1918. Parts I-II. [Cmd. 585.] xxxix + 194 pp. 810. 
London, 1920 (Ministry of Agriculture.) 

Royal Commission on the Income Tax, Index to the Seven Instalments of 
the Minutes of Evidence and: Appendices. [Omd. 288-8.] 101 pp., fol. 
02005 1920 (‘The Commission.) . 

—— Report of the Royal issi 5 fol. 
fe a Gane Commission. [Cmd. GER 8 + 186 pp., fol 

a tenens o 

India— (b) India ang Dominions. : e 

Calcutta University Commission. 1917-19. Report.. Volume xiii. Evidence 


and Documents, tatistics relating to Colleges И + 291 КИ 
Calcutta, 1920. ak GE E РР i 
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(b) India and Domintons-PÜastd. 


LÀ 
в 
Canada — Pi 
Department of the Interior. Map of the Dominion of Canada i icating т 
Natural Resources, Transportation and Trade Routes, (The Department.) 


Union of South Africa— . : se 
The Department of Agriculture. Bulletin No. 2. of 1920. Report on Gold: 
Storage Conditions for Export Fruit at Capetown. (By I. B. Pole Ertis.) 
9 pp., буо; Pretoria. (The Department.) ^ 25 А f ” : 
—— Bulletin No. 2 of 1919. Pigs and Piggeries. Part 1. Breeding, 
Feeding and Management. (By W. 4. К. Morkel.) Рат, 2. The Design 
and Construction of Piggeries. (By W. S. H. Cleghofie.) 55 pp. 8vo. 
Pretoria, 1919. (Id.) on " 
— Bulletin No. 7 of 1919. Breeding Experiments with North African 
and South African Ostriches. VI. Degeneration. (By Professor J. E. 
Duerden.) 56 pp., 8yo. Pretoria, 1919. (Jd.) Y 
Bulletin No, 8 of 1919. Fourth Report on Cattle Feeding Experi- 
ments. 28 pp. Svo. Pretoria, 1919. (1d.) 


(c) Foreign Countries. 


France— 
Alsace-Lorraine.— 
Office de Statistique. Comptefrendus No. 1. Statistique Agricole, année 1919. 

21 pp., Зто. Strasbourg, 1920. (Office de Statistique.) i 
Compte-rendus No. 2. Mouvement naturel de la population en Alsace 
et en Lorraine dans lès années 1913 à 1918. xvii + 56 рр, 8х0. Stras- 
bourg, 1920. (Id.) 
—— Compte-rendus Statistiques Fascicule No. 3. Résultats statistiques du 

Recensement du Détail effectué le 2 Décembre 1919. 12 pp. (14.) 


Germany— i x 5 
Krieg und, Wirtschaft VIII. (Archiv für Sozialwissenschaft und Sozial- 


politik.) 295-475 рр., 8vo. Tübingen, 1919. (К. Economic Society.) 


United States— Э 
Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. “Save the Youngest.” (Seven 
charts on Maternal and Infant Mortality, with explanatory comment.) . 
Children's Year Follow-Up Series No. i Bureau Publication No. 6l. 
15 pp, Svo. Washington. (The Bureau. К d 5 
Ghildren’s Year Follow-Up Series No. 3. Bureau Publication No. 64. 
& Every Child in School." 15 pp., 8х0. Washington, 1919. (I4.) _ 
—— Minimum Standards for Child Welfare. Conference Series No. 2 » 
Bureau Publication No. 62. 15 pp. 8ro. Washington, 1919. (Id.) 
— Maternity Benefit Systems in Certain Foreign Countries. (By Henry 
J. Harris) Legal Series No. 3. Bureau Publication No. 97. 200 pp. 


Svo. Washington, 1919. (4d.) PEEL. 
О alletin of the U.S. Bureau of: Labor Statistics, No. 260. Wages and 
Hours of Labor Series.) “ Wages and Héurs of Lebor in the Boot, and 


Shoe Industry 1907 to 1918." 135 рр., $50. Washingtob, 1919. = (7) 
Bulletin of the U.S. Bureau of Labour Statisties. $No. 251. (In- E 
dustrial Accidents and Hygiene Series). “ Preventable Death „їп Cotton Bes 
Manufacturing Industry.” (By Arthur Reed Perry, M.D.) 935 рр» Sro. s 
Washington, 1919. (14.) : ; 
Т x ° Arad " 
Ne cune E Laber. Bureau of Statistics and Informition. Special - 
Bulletin. No. $7. January, 1920. (Court Decisions’ on Workmen's 
Compensation Law, dune, ]918-December, 1919. Constitutionality end 
œ © Coverage.) 278 pp. 870. Albany, 1820. (The Bureau.) Lg PEE. 
te Тайша issi edings of the Fourth Industrial 
State Industrial Commission. Proce s -Koun xi 
“Safety Congress of New York State. 242 pp. 80. sae У 
' December, 1919. (The Commission.) , e i 
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(©) reign Countries— Contd. Ӯ 

United States Contd.— = * =. DRS 

е Ohio). Industrial Commission of Ohio, Bulletin. Department of Inve 

= : and' Statistics, Report No. 38. (Vol. V, No. 4.) Union 
Hours of Labour in Ohio on May 15, 1919. 
(Lhe Commission.) 

gee (o СЕ 

en (d) International. 

“~ Сз Bulletin International des Douanes. Current Numbers, 

(Board of Trade.) 


n ” 


Е stigatic 
J Seale of Wages an 
35 pp. Columbus, 1924 


May 1 and 19, 1920 


AY AUTHORS , AND MISCELLANEOUS, 


т" Acworth ( W. M.). Historical Sketch of State Railway Ownership, xiv + 104 
5€ pp» Svo. London: John Murray, 1920. (The Publishers.) { 
ce Bedwell (C. E. A.). The Present Value of Comparative Jurisprudence, 


(Reprinted from the Yale Law Journal, March, 1920.) 
(Society of Comparative Legislation. 
Bowley (A. L.). The Change in the Distribution of the N 
1880-1913. 27 pp., Вто. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1920, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace — 
Judicial Settlement of Controversies between States in the American Union. 
An Analysis of Cases Decided in the Supreme Court of the United States, | 
By James Brown Scoti. xiii + 548 pp, 8vo. New York: Oxford} 
| University Press, 1919, (The Publishers : 
i War and Peace. By William Jay. xiv + 69 pp.,8vo, New York: Oxford 
1 University Press, 1919. (44.) | 
Preliminary Economie Studies of tho War, No. 15. Effects of the War on | 
Money, Credit and Banking in France and the United States. By B. M. | 
Anderson, Jr. vii + 227 pp., 8vo. New York : Oxford Univer 
1 1919. (Zd.) 
i Clark (John J.). The Housing Problem: 


Pp. 509-515, Во} 


ational Income,! 
(The Publishers.) | 


sity Press. 


i Its Growth, Legislation, and Pro- 
: i cedure, xix + 544 +8 рр. 8уо. London: Pitmans, 1920. (Lhe Publishers.) 
exe А Commons (John R.). Industrial Goodwill. 213 pp., Svo. Hill Publishing | 
i Oo., 1919. (R. Economie Society.) 
| Cotton (C. W. E). 


Handbook of Commercial Information for India. , 

i 8 + 383 pp., 8vo. Caleutta, 1919. (Indian Trade Commissioner ) | 
k Cox (Harold). Economic Liberty. vii + 263 pp., 8vo. Longmans Green and | 
{су Co., 1920. (Tl. Publishers.) | 
i Cunnison (James). Economies. xv 4 168 рр. 8vo. Methuen and Có. (The 

^ Publishers.) | 

: Dawson (William Наги). Problems of the Peace; 365 pp. 8vo. Alley 
(c ind Unwin. (В, Economie Society.) 
i aN Dublin (Louis) and Kopf (Edwin). ` Pamphlet. Some considerations in Viti 
{ SN Statistics Education. (Reprinted from the Quarterly Publications of thi 


merican Statistical Association, September, 1919.) 11 pp., уо. New York 

| 1919. (Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.) А, ; 
Fay (б. R)— т С à 

j Co-operation at Home and Abroad. «xvi + 447 pp., 8ко. Р. 5. King, 1920 

i musco edition. (The Pub.tshers.) - US 

> ue uci Labout in the Nineteenth Century. viii + 318 pp., 8vo. Cambria, 

| niversity Peess, 1920, (4d) : 


: i Industries. (Intelligence Department.) Financial 
AT of 1919, including Fluctuations in the rates of Foreign Exchange and 
x БЕ, ASS of the raw materials of industry. By J. S. M. Ward and N. E. 
{ m Fisher (Iv 28 pp., 8vo, London. (The Fedegation.) 
| 192 ping). Stabilizing the Dollar. xlix + 305 pp. Вто. Maémillans, 
| GROS es Publishers). oe z 
EE М а E Mineral Resources of Geowgia and Qaucasis, With 
[д е» MED ERE Ub A TE ше Industry of Georgia, 182 pp. George Rien « 
$ NUS » п 
ОЕ 


те e la Composizione della Ricchezza delle 


2- - Nazioni, бш; 8m, Torino, 1914. (Bought.) 3 
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E II. Authors and € os ТЯ 
‚ Tall (Hubert). Aetiquities and Curiosities of the Excheq саа ex 
pl. Elliot Stock, 1891. (Mr. A. W. W. King) ent MOM а 
= Tobson, (S. G.). National Guilds a ATA du E. M 
3 $ 1920. (The Publishers.) uu ente Вр. 899; Messrs, Bel ^ 7 
Kodges (Frank). | Nutionalisatior of i е ` 
Re : ми alse tl S ii | A 
| Leonard Parsons, 1920. (The Publishers) . xii + 170 pp, Вто. Messrs, 
veins (D. T.). The Sea Fisheries. xxi + 299 8 y 3 
| (The Publishers.) = 99 Pp.Svo. Constable ме 
‘aba (Captain John), —Politico-Economi i $ 
И; -Economic Review о ssarahie 7 
„June, ud (Légation de Roumanie à Тоу Казр 32 pp., 8vo. , 
Loren, istrative efomns i i S i 
B Press”), ‘Tro copies yup oe Reprinted from the ^ Seoul 
z p^ (John). The History of Statistics, Their Кел D 
‚Мапу Countries. хіі + 773 3vo. Printe Remi ras Ў 
. Association by МШШ dc E ener Ls pa Ameri Bede : 
г  Mreevce А AN York, 1918. (American Statistical = 
a ees oo PRX. Monetarie della Guerra. (Biblioteca di Scienze 
Heb y No. 4) 159 pp, 8vo. Milano: Fratelli Treves. (The acd 
E (Lucien). Le Coüt de la Vie et les facteurs de la Cherté, Extrait du 
| DAS (the Author) Soe d'Hygiène Alimentaire. No. 2, 1920, 
| National Birth Rate Commission. Second Report, 1918-20. Problems of 
ED: M e clxvi + 423 pp. Svo. Chapman and Hall, 
„до. M ant. 
оо La Misura della Vita. xii + 515 pp. &то. Torino, 1919. 
ford Tracts on Economic Subjects. 1919-20. Nos. 1-7, with Introduction. 
Eight pamphlets. Humphrey Milford, (The Publishers.) 
Pearl (Raymond) — 
TN Notions ee 274 pp. 8ro. Saunders Company, London, 1920. (The 
ubdlisners. 
Sterilization of Degenerates and Criminals considered from the 
standpoint of Genetics. (Reprinted from the Eugenics Review, April . 
1919.) Spp.,8vo. (The Author.) e 
Certain Revolutionary Aspects of Human Mortality Ате (Reprinted fro 


the American Naturalist, 1920.) pp. 5 + 44, 8vo. (Id) 
Some General Biologic Principles in Public Healt 
(Reprinted from the Journal of the American Medic 
Association, February, 1920.) 12 pp., Svo. (4d.) 

d from the Annals of the American Academy o, 
.) 10 pp., 870. (1d.) 


Preliminary Note on the t е 
Tubercelous. Reprinted from Quarterly 
Statistical Association, 

A Statistical Discussion 
Treating ишш 1 УО; 

ber, 1919. ., SVO. L) е gs 

` PH доре д), Gowen (ой) and Miner (John). Sam n d 

tion. VII. Transmitting Qualities of Jersey Sires for Milk Yield, Butte 

Fat Percentage and Butter-Fat. (Reprinted from the Далы! Report of. 

Maine Agricultural Experiment Station for 1919.) 89 + 204 pp. S¥0. 1 


Author.) t à А р 
» G.). The Movement and Increase of Populat‘on in Pessara 
а d 22 pp. 8то. Paris, 1920. (Légatión de Roumsni 
э. Londres.) . cec 
р George). Freedom of Navigation 1 0 

e Pone A ) aministration. 15 pp.,Svo- d.) _ eee 
C6 0 рісі (Umberto). Protezionisti e Liberisti Ttaliani.@ „Рр. S0- 
a Taterza and Figli, Bari, 1920- (The Publishers.) ә : 


ternational Waterways. — 
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II. Authorg-and Miscellaneous— Contd. 
‹ Schlesinger (Dr. Karl). Theorie der Geld—und Kreditwixtschaft, 176 рр:, 
8vo. ' Leipzig, 1914. (R. Economie Society). P . 
Secrist (Horace). Statistics in Business. ix + 137 pp., 8vo. McGraw Hill- 
Book Co. 1920. (The Publishers.) a ; "t 
The £tatistienl and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. Historical Memoirs with 
Ро waits. (By S. Shannon Millin.) 201 + 32 pp., 8vo. Dublin, 1920, 
Strakosch (Henry). The South African Currency and Exchange Preblem,: 
34 pp. 8vo. Johannesburg, 1920. (The Author.) А ; И 
Taussig (F. W.). Free Trade, the Tariff and Reciprocity. ix + 219 pp. 8vo. if 
Macmillans, 19205 (Publishers.) 
Times. Official Index October to December, 1919, 742 pp, 8vo. (The Lunes.) 
Torlai (Prof. Ubaldo. ia Misura Internazionale. (Reprinted from X, 
Academia dei Ragionieri di Bologna, October 28, 1919.) 32 pp. 8vo. 
Bologna, 1919, (‘The Author.) : = 
Totomiauz (Prof. V.). Armenia Economica. viii + 86 рр., 8vo. 
(R. Economie Society.) 
T'ruchy (Henri). Cours d' Économie Politique. Tome premier, xii + 450 pp., 
Svo. Paris, 1919. (Id. 
Tsouderos (E. J.). Le Rélevement E 
Svo. Paris, 1919. (Zd.) 
Turner (John R.). Tutroduction to Economics. 
George Allen and Unwin. (The Publishers.)* 
Vinci (Felice). L'Esito dei conflitti d 
Estratto dalla Rivista delle Societa 
19 pp. 8rvo. Rome. (The Author.) 
Withers (Hartley). The Case for 
Eveleigh Nash Co., Ltd., 1920. London. (The Publishers.) . 
Wolf ( Robert .B.)— 
Non-Financial Incentives, 
Society of 


Rome, 1919. 


conomique dela Gréce. xvi + 254 pp. 


xvi + 641 pp.,8vo. London: 


i lavoro dal punto di vista statistico, 
Commerciale, Anno IX. October, 1919, 


(Presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 

Mechanical Engineers, December 1918.) 24 pp. 8vo. (The 
[>] , PI 

Author.) 


The Creative Workman. (An Address delivered before the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry at the Spring Meeting, at 
Dayton, Ohio, May, 1918). 13 pp. fol. New York, 1918. (4d.) 

12 pp, fol. New York: Shaw Co. 
LO) P ? 

Individuality in Industry. Bulletin of the Society to Promote the Science of 

|... Management, August, 1915. 8 рр., 8yo. Pamphlet. (Zc.) 

The Human Relations in Industry. (An Address delivered at the Fourth 


Annual Meeting of the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, Boston, K: 
1919.) 19 pp., 8vo. (Id.) 


~ Securing the Initiative of tho Workman. (Reprinted from the Ame th 
Economic Review Su 


(pplement, Vol. TX. No. 1. March, 1919. 121 + 15g ork ү | 
Svo. (Id.) S ^ Qe \ | 
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Capitalism; іх + 255 + 16 pp. 8vo. 1 
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